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The Institute of Ismaili Studies 


The Institute of Ismaili Studies was established in 1977 with 
the object of promoting scholarship and learning on Islam, in 
the historical as well as contemporary contexts, and a better 
understanding of its relationship with other societies and faiths. 

The Institute’s programmes encourage a perspective which 
is not confined to the theological and religious heritage of Is¬ 
lam, but seek to explore the relationship of religious ideas to 
broader dimensions of society and culture. They thus encour¬ 
age an interdisciplinary approach to the materials of Islamic 
history and thought. Particular attention is also given to issues 
of modernity that arise as Muslims seek to relate their heritage 
to the contemporary situation. 

Within the Islamic tradition, the Institute’s programmes seek 
to promote research on those areas which have, to date, re¬ 
ceived relatively little attention from scholars. These include 
the intellectual and literary expressions of Shi'ism in general, 
and Ismailism in particular. 

In the context of Islamic societies, the Institute’s programmes 
are informed by the full range and diversity of cultures in which 
Islam is practised today, from the Middle East, South and Cen¬ 
tral Asia and Africa to the industrialized societies of the West, 
thus taking into consideration the variety of contexts which 
shape the ideals, beliefs and practices of the faith. 
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The above objectives are realised through concrete pro¬ 
grammes and activities organised and implemented by various 
departments of the Institute. The Institute also collaborates 
periodically, on a programme-specific basis, with other institu¬ 
tions of learning in the United Kingdom and abroad. 

The Institute’s academic publications fall into several dis¬ 
tinct and interrelated categories: 

1. Occasional papers or essays addressing broad themes of the 
relationship between religion and society in the historical 
as well as modern contexts, with special reference to Islam. 

2. Monographs exploring specific aspects of Islamic faith and 
culture, or the contributions of individual Muslim figures 
or writers. 

3. Editions or translations of significant primary or secondary 
texts. 

4. Translations of poetic or literary texts which illustrate the 
rich heritage of spiritual, devotional and symbolic expres¬ 
sions in Muslim history. 

5. Works on Ismaili history and thought, and the relationship 
of the Ismailis to other traditions, communities and schools 
of thought in Islam. 

6. Proceedings of conferences and seminars sponsored by the 
Institute. 

7. Bibliographical works and catalogues which document 
manuscripts, printed texts and other source materials. 

This book falls under category three listed above. 

In facilitating these and other publications, the Institute s 
sole aim is to encourage original research and analysis of rel¬ 
evant issues. While every effort is made to ensure that the 
publications are of a high academic standard, there is natu¬ 
rally bound to be a diversity of views, ideas and interpretations. 
As such, the opinions expressed in these publications must be 
understood as belonging to their authors alone. 
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Preface 


The purpose of this volume is to present to the modern world 
a new source for the history of the rise of the Fatimid caliphate 
in North Africa. The work is a personal memoir composed by 
a scholar from Qayrawan named Abu ‘Abdallah JaTar b. Ahmad 
b. Muhammad b. al-Aswad b. al-Haytham. He called it the Kitdb 
al-Munazarat (‘The Book of Discussions’) and included in it a 
record of his own conversations as a young recruit with the 
leaders of the Isma‘ili mission in Qayrawan in its crucial first 
few months there. As a document of this kind for a period so 
remote, it is unique; and, as will be seen, not only does it be¬ 
long among the most valuable sources for the history of 
medieval North Africa, but also deserves a special place in the 
literature of Islamic revolutionary movements. 

Despite the obscure origins of the Isma‘ili movement and 
the provincial remoteness of the Maghrib where these events 
took place, what we know about the advent of the Fatimids 
comes to us from an unusual array of sources, owing in part to 
the religious character of what transpired and the inherent 
hostility of the parties to each other. In the Maghrib itself, which 
later fell almost exclusively under the control of MalikI Sun¬ 
nism, the Fatimid caliphate came to be remembered for 
religious heresy and repression. Nevertheless, in local histo¬ 
ries and chronicles, MalikI writers preserved information about 
the appearance of the new dynasty and, in the literature of the 
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classes of scholars ( tabaqdt ), they related many relevant details 
in the individual biographies of those who suffered through it. 
Fatimid sources remembered the same events, although from 
a decidedly sympathetic point of view. For the Isma'ih writers 
the advent of the Imam as caliph represented a major defining 
moment in history. It was the restoration of true religion, the 
end of Sunni repression, the triumph of good over evil, a vic¬ 
tory of righteousness, an arising of God’s friends to a position 
of power and the suppression of those who had unjustly usurpe 

their proper God-given place. 

The final steps of the Fatimid revolution, which saw the col¬ 
lapse of the former Aghlabid governorate and the nse of a Shi 1 
caliphate in its place, occurred, from the perspective of the 
predominantly Sunni inhabitants of Qayrawan, relatively 
quickly. For a brief time they suspended their natural hostility 
to the Isma'ili da'wa that was behind the new ruling power while 
they waited to see what might happen and how they and their 
personal religious loyalties would fare under the new regime. 
An answer was not long in coming and within months the 
Sunnis of North Africa reasserted their old enmity toward the 
Shi'is who, in turn, undertook to suppress this opposition. Still, 
despite lingering resistance, the Ismailis had won and, some 
ten months later, their Imam appeared to proclaim his rule in 
Raqqada, the administrative city-suburb of Qayrawan, in the 
year 297/910, and to establish a dynasty that was to last for two 
and a half centuries. 

Up to now Isma'ili libraries have produced at least two highly 
informative accounts of the Fatimid revolution. One, the work 
of QadI al-Nu‘man, is a general history of the coming of the 
movement from the east to the Maghrib and its progress there 
until it finally achieved the victory that subsequently allowed it 
to establish a state. The other is more personal; it features the 
story of the Imam’s travels from Syria to Egypt, to the distant 
Maghribi town of Sijilmasa, and ultimately to Raqqada, as told 
by the manservant Ja'far who accompanied him. 

All along, however, there existed among the records pre¬ 
served by the Fatimids and their Tayyibi successors in the Yemen 
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yet a third major source. This personal memoir by the North 
African scholar and da% Ibn al-Haytham, which he had called 
with deceptive simplicity the ‘Book of Discussions* ( Kitab al- 
Munazarat ), contains a fascinating reconstruction of his own 
personal encounters with the leaders of the revolution just af¬ 
ter its initial victory. Although apparently not mentioned by 
works written during the later Fatimid period, it survived none¬ 
theless and was copied verbatim into a sixteenth century 
compilation of texts assembled under the title of Kitab al-Azhar 
by Hasan b. Nuh al-Bharuchi, a distinguished Tayyibi author 
of Indian extraction. 

Although its importance becomes obvious upon a careful 
reading of this unusual text, Ibn al-Haytham’s al-Munazarathas y 
until now, not been consulted for the information it supplies 
about the rise of the Fatimids, and has only been available as a 
manuscript, and that as one relatively small part of al-Bharuchl’s 
massive collection of other Isma‘ili works. It is, however, re¬ 
plete with information about details of events and conversations 
that took place during the first months of Isma‘ili rule - the 
period from the victory of the da'i Abu ‘Abdallah in Rajab 296/ 
March 909 until the arrival of the Imam al-Mahdl in Rabl‘ II 
2 97/J anuar y 9 10 * Moreover, it supplies us direcdy with an in¬ 
sider’s view of the thoughts and attitudes of the major players, 
what they said to each other and how they explained what they 
did, particularly for the two brothers, Abu ‘Abdallah, who was 
the architect of the Fatimid triumph, and Abu’l-‘Abbas, who 
was to govern North Africa for almost seven months, from June 
909 until the Imam finally arrived to claim his caliphate. 

Detailed information about that particular period has been 
scarce. With the discovery of these memoirs of Ibn al-Haytham, 
however, the situation changes dramatically. It is precisely this 
early phase that he covers in his record of intimate conversa¬ 
tions with these leaders and rulers. He thus recounts for us 
both major events and the words of those who were a part of 
them. Moreover, he often explains the background to them. A 
native of Qayrawan and a Shi‘i scholar in his own right, he was 
an eager convert to the Fatimid cause and the Isma‘ili da'wa. 
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Thus, his was an uncommon perspective. Having come to the 
movement from within the previous scholarly milieu, he could 
offer a uniquely detailed view of how the scholars of Qayrawan 
reacted to the new power and its religious policies. Ibn al- 
Haytham’s work thus provides precious information about his 
native city and, in general, presents in its various discussions a 
rare intellectual portrait of a time and place: Qayrawan, the 
provincial capital of the Maghrib at the end of the third Is¬ 
lamic century. Most revealing are his impressions of each of 
the two brothers who were to control his life for most of that 
revolutionary year in 296—7/909. O nce the brothers and sev¬ 
eral of their chief supporters had been accused of treason and 
executed, later Fatimid tradition was not always well disposed 
to them. In fact it laid heavy blame on AbuVAbbas, and there¬ 
fore, one of the most fascinating features of Ibn al-Haytham’s 
account is its entirely laudatory depiction of the brothers, both 
of whom impressed and deeply influenced the author, though 
each for slightly different traits and virtues. And, as a record of 
the Isma‘ili da'wa and its da‘ts in action, it is unparalleled. Here 
is a personal account of a Shi 4 i sympathizer s recruitment, con¬ 
version, oath of allegiance, and training as a new da i. There 
are in it, as well, a few highly significant hints and allusions 
about the author’s own subsequent career in that same da wa. 
All in all, this text adds enormously to our understanding of 
the Fatimid takeover in North Africa and to the exact role in it 
of many of its key figures. 

Because this text has been, until now, unknown in modern 
scholarship, we have assumed the burden of presenting it and 
the information in it in as complete a form as possible. It is, 
thus, necessary first of all to provide here a critical edition of 
the Arabic text of Ibn al-Haytham’s Kitab al-Munazarat. We have 
added to that a comprehensive translation with full notes and 
an extensive introduction in order not only to explain the tech¬ 
nical terms and references in the text, of which there are a 
great many, but also to link the work to its historical background 
and the previously known sources about events and individu¬ 
als mentioned in it. 
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Introduction 


1 • THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

The Fatimid Revolution 

As the defeated Aghlabid state collapsed, its last ruler fled ig- 
nominiously in the direction of Egypt. Behind him a Kutama 
Berber army swarmed towards the administrative city of 
Raqqada. The victors in a long struggle for revolutionary change 
in the Maghrib, the army was led and directed by its ‘lord’ and 
chief, the Isma'ili missionary-^ ‘i Abu ‘Abdallah called locally 
the ‘ Sh i‘i\ The end of Abu ‘Abdallah’s struggle had come 
swiftly, so swiftly that his troops were not even close to Raqqada 
when the Aghlabid Ziyadatallah, seized by fear and wanting to 
carry away as much of his gold and other movable possessions 
as possible, loaded a caravan of pack animals and left. The 
populace in the vicinity, and from as far away as Qayrawan, a 
istance of some 9 kilometres, rushed out ahead of the ad¬ 
vancing army to plunder and loot the palaces of the recently 
departed prince. For several days, no one interfered with their 
rampage. Finally, however, the first troop of calvary - the ad¬ 
vance guard of the new power - reached Raqqada and 
immedmtely brought order and calm. Not long afterwards, Abu 
Abdallah arrived to take up residence in one of the old 
g a id palaces where he launched a new government, and 
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with it a new era. A largely conservatively Sunni province of 
the once unified ‘Abbasid caliphate almost overnight became 
Shi‘i and would no longer pay allegiance in any form to the 
supreme ruler in Baghdad. 1 2 * 

The events just recalled occurred in early Rajab 290/late 
March 909. The victory which had brought Abu ‘Abdallah and 
his Berber army to power gave him instant dominion over the 
whole of Aghlabid territory, including the areas of modern Tu¬ 
nisia, Algeria, portions of Libya, and Sicily. In realizing this 
achievement, however, he was not acting for himself but on 
behalf of an Imam who was at that triumphant moment still 
under house arrest, two months’ march away, in the distant 
Maghribi town of Sijilmasa. The revolution wrought by the da‘i, 
though at last in possession of a vast political domain with ite 
attendant resources, was thus incomplete. Without its Imam it 
lacked the real reason for its existence; the appeal, the da‘wa, 
on which it was based, and for which it was created, depended 
on the safe arrival of the Imam and the eventual proclamation 
of his caliphate and the right of his Fatimid ancestors and de¬ 
scendants to rule the Islamic world. But that was not to happen 
for almost another ten months. Only in late Rabi‘ II 297/Janu¬ 
ary of 910, did the Imam finally reach Raqqada where he was 
proclaimed caliph with the messianic regnal name of al-Mahdi." 
The intervening months were, however, critically important for 
the new government. Abu ‘Abdallah, though long accustomed 

1. For the broad general background to the Fatimid victory, see in 
particular Mohamed Talbi, L 'Emirat Aghlabide ( j 84-296/800-909) (Pans, 
1066)- Farhat Dachraoui, Le Calif at Fatimide au Maghreb, 296-362/909- 
973 : histoire, politique et institutions (Tunis, 1981), and most especially 
Heinz Halm, Das Reich des Mahdi: Der Aufstieg der Fatimiden (873 973) 
(Munich, 1991), Eng. trans. M. Bonner, The Empire of the Mahdi: The Rue 

of the Fatimids (Leiden, 1996). ... 

2. The most recent general study of the beginning of the Ismaili 
movement and its relationship to the advent of al-Mahdi as imam-caliph 
is Halm’s Reich des Mahdi, but see also the important article by W. 
Madelung, ‘Das Imamat in der fruhen ismailitischen Lehre,’ Der Islam, 

37 (1961): 43-135, and Farhad Daftary, The IsmalBs: Their History and 

Doctrines (Cambridge, 1990), especially 91-143- 
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to lead, was without experience in the requirements for ruling 
cities and large territories. His previous career as a da'l was in 
the main limited to the Kutama Berber tribes which had formed 
his immediate following and supplied his army. Now he had to 
create a government for an empire. But his most urgent task— 
a task he would entrust to no one else — was to assemble an 
expeditionary force to rescue the Imam. 

Yet while he was absent from Raqqada in pursuit of his mis¬ 
sion, he needed to delegate the government of North Africa to 
a completely reliable person from among those loyal both to 
him and to the dawa for which he worked. Fortunately for 
Abu Abdallah and for his revolution, such a figure was available 
in the person of his own brother who, at the moment of Fatimid 
victory, was awaiting news of the outcome of Abu ‘Abdallah’s 
struggle in Tripoli, to the east of Raqqada. When Abu’l- 4 Abbas, 
whom he had not seen for almost eighteen years, during which 
the brothers had pursued separate careers in the dawa, at last 
joined him, Abu ‘Abdallah appointed him to rule in tandem 
with the Kutama leader Abu ZakI and set out for Sijilmasa. Until 
the return of Abu ‘Abdallah in the retinue of the liberated 
Imam al-Mahdi, Abu 1 - Abbas was to all intents and purposes 
the ruler of the former Aghlabid, now Fatimid, state. 

In contrast to the remoter regions, where Abu ‘Abdallah 
found an enthusiastic Berber following, the religious proclivi¬ 
ties of the Arab elite of the North African cities were at the 
time dominated by scholars belonging to either the Maliki or 
Hanafi legal schools, both of which were quite hostile to Shi‘ism 
(the Hanafis by and large less so than the Malikls). There were, 
nonetheless, some learned and moderately influential Shi‘is 
in the major urban centre of Qayrawan who had in the past 
been forced to conceal their beliefs. 

In the period before the Fatimid army launched its final 
drive toward Qayrawan and Raqqada, the local fuqaha ’ were 
more concerned with their own, often quite intense, internal 
rivalries. The Hanafis were generally pro-‘Abbasid, while the 
Malikls were pro-Umayyad. Perhaps in accordance with these 
tendencies, the Aghlabid court, following the policies of the 
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caliphate on behalf of which it governed, tended jo favour 
Hanafis, while the Arab populace favoured the Mal kis. The 
advent of the Fatimids and the onset of a Shi‘i revolution in 
their midst obviously caused a severe dislocauon and unse - 

ding trauma for the Sunnis of North Africa. 

Before the collapse of the Aghlabid state, friction aroused 
by the old conflict between the Malikis and the ^ an * W 
often aggravated by theological disputes between Mu mill and 
Murji’i Hanafis and traditionalist Malikis. Despite evidence of 
a certain degree of respect and accord between various indi¬ 
vidual scholars of both sides, enmity and harsh disagreemen 
could, and frequendy did occur. In this situation, the madhhab 
of the qadi of Qayrawan became a crucial matter 
appointment of a Hanafi judge could signal a period of re- 
venge against the other side, and certain of the Malikis who 
specialized in disputation were noted for their antagonism to¬ 
ward and deliberate baiting of the Hanafis. 

The task of the new rulers, even in the period before the 
arrival of the Imam, was thus complex and difficult, and nei¬ 
ther Abu ‘Abdallah, nor Abu’l-‘Abbas, nor most certainly any 
of the Kutama leaders in their retinue were quite prepared for 
it The measures they took and the events of the months be¬ 
tween the military victory and the arrival of the Imam, 
nevertheless, form a key chapter in the story of the esublish- 
ment of the Fadmid caliphate. Many aspects of how the new 
regime was to organize and present itself were determined 
during that period. When the Imam al-Mahdi who, like t 
brothers, had never governed a territorial state, nor ruled over 
subjects who were not already his sworn adherents, assumed 
full power, he tended to confirm the appointments and the 
policies they had undated, although they were by then no longer 
themselves in charge. 

Barely two days after his assumption of power, on Monday, 3 
Rajab *96/27 March 909, Abu Abdallah received a congratu¬ 
latory visit from lbn al-Haytham. a visit which was to bring th 
young scholar into the da'wa and membeiship of the movement 
behind the rise of the Fatimid caliphate. That moment was for 
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Abu ‘Abdallah important enough, but for lbn al-Haytham it 
was obviously unforgettable and many years later he could still 
recall it in remarkable detail. This event marked the begin¬ 
ning of his own career with the Fadmids and it is also the starting 
point of his personal memoir of what happened to him over 
the next ten months. 


The Career and Mission of Abu ‘Abdallah 

Although to a casual observer the career of Abu ‘Abdallah may 
seem spectacularly successful and his rise to power swift and 
stunning, the process had in reality been slow and difficult.^ 
When he received lbn al-Haytham on the second night of his 
triumph and his residence in the old Aghlabid palace, Abu 
Abdallah could complain of having spent almost eighteen years 
in the field. Over these long years he had patiently propagated 
his message and that of the da'wa among the Berbers of the 
Algerian hinterland. Indeed, two of his companions on that 
same night, the men who introduced lbn al-Haytham to Abu 
‘Abdallah, were the Kutama chieftains Abu Musa b. Yunus al- 
Azayi of the Masalta and Abu Zaki Tammam b. Mu‘arik of the 
Ijjana ,4 whose association with the da'wa had begun far back 
with the arrival on Kutama territory of the da'i on Thursday, 

3. The main source for the career of Abu ‘Abdallah is Qadi al- 
Nu'man’s Iftitah al-da‘wa wa ibtidd’ al-dawla, ed. by Wadad Kadi (Beirut, 

’ 97 °)> and by Farhat Dachraoui (Tunis, 1975). For convenience in what 
follows references will be given only to Dachraoui’s edition. Compare 
also Halm’s reconstruction of these events in his Reich des Mahdi. 

4- Abu Musa was known as the ‘shaykh of shaykhs’ (shaykh at- 
masha'ikh) and obviously played an important part in the mission of Abu 
Abdallah. The account of lbn al-Haytham confirms this judgement, 
onetheless, there is remarkably little information about him in the other 
sources, perhaps because of his later treason and execution. See Qadi 
al-Nu‘man, Iftitah, Dachraoui’s introduction, p. 52 n. 2, 70-1, 132; paras 
4b, 109-10, 282; Idris ‘Imad al-Din, ‘Uyun al-akhbar, ed. M. al-Ya‘lawi as 
a nkh al-khulafa ’ alrFdtimiyyin bi ’l-Maghrib: al-qism al-khdsf min kitdb 'Uyun 
al-akhbar (Beirut, 1985), 89, 183-4; Abu’l-’Abbas Ahmad b. Muhammad 
al-Marrakushi lbn Tdhari, al-Baydn al-mughrib ft akhbdr al-Andalus wa'l- 
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15 Rajab I 280/June 893. 1L . 

Upon meeting the young Ibn al-Haytham, Abu Abdallah, 
as was clearly his long-standing habit, proceeded without hesi¬ 
tation to engage him in an elaborate interrogation about his 
religious views and attitudes. The da'i obviously realized the 
importance of winning the local Shi‘is to the Fatimid cause 
and of expanding in this way the dawa among the Arabs in the 

newly conquered urban populace. 5 

Abu ‘Abdallah’s own recruitment and affiliation had begun 
long before in his native town of Kufa in the Arab east. There, 
in about 278/891, Abu 'Abdallah, whose full name was a- 
Husayn b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Zakanyya’, was broug 
into the da‘wa with his older brother, Abu’l- Abbas 
Muhammad, 6 by a dal called Abu ‘All in Fatimid sources, but 
known in Iraqi and ‘Abbasid records as Hamdan Qarmat, names 
which may both be assumed to have cloaked his secret and 
highly dangerous activities. This Abu ‘ Ali/Hamdan Qarmat was 
then head of the da'wa in ‘Iraq.* Fairly soon after their conver- 

Maghnb. Vol. i, ed. G. S. Colin and E. Levi-Proven C al (Beirut, 1948). 

160; Abu Bakr al-Maliki, Kitab Riyad al-nufusfi tabaqatulama a 
wa-Ifnqiya, ed. Bashir al-Bakkush (Beirut, 1981-83), II, 62 3, Ha , , 

TJ, 153E 218, trans., 163, ,65-7. * 4 - For Abu Zaki, the case .s s.mdan 
even though he was nominally in charge of the government during Abu 
Abdallah’s absence. See Qadi al-Nu‘man, Ifhtah, 33- 53> 7°> 92 , 2 , 

1 2 * . ,3,134, 273-5,31 2 (para. no. 286, on his execution); Idns Uyun, 

8; 5 , ,S„ , «4 .56 ,6 5 4 .*4-61 ■»" •Uhlri, ^n, l, ..6, ,g. 

163;Halm, Reich, 122,1336 '36, ' 53 - 5 ,161,trans., 130, ‘4 1 . «. ™5 
6 174. His uncle Abu Yusuf Maknun b. Dubara was head of the Ijjana 
tribe of the Kutama and as such occupied a major place in t e cam¬ 
paigns of the Fatimid army. Much later he was governor of Tripoli, at 
which time he was forced to execute his own nephew. 

5. It is noteworthy, however, that he had apparently made no effort 

to do so prior to the final conquest. 

6. For complete references to Abu’l-'Abbas in the sources, see be- 

l ° W n 7 ? F 2 or the identity and career of this dal, see Wilferd Madelung’s 
recent study ‘Hamdan Qarmat and the Da'i Abu ‘Alt,’ P ^ eed ^ S ° ^ 
i 7 th Congress of the UEAI [Union Europeenne des Arabisants e 

Islamisants], (St. Petersburg, 1997)- " 5 _ 24 - 
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sion, he dispatched the two brothers to Egypt. In Egypt Abu 
‘Abdallah joined the annual pilgrimage caravan to Mecca. From 
there he moved on again, accompanying Yemeni pilgrims re¬ 
turning to the Yemen where he joined the local da'wa of the 
famous Mansur al-Yaman, Ibn Hawshab, in early 279/April 
892. 8 The Isma'ili da‘wa was by that time spreading rapidly in 
numerous far flung directions, but of these the mission of Ibn 
Hawshab, begun in 267/881, was the most successful in terms 
of the acquisition of territory and power .9 Not quite a full year 
later, the da wa ordered Abu ‘Abdallah once again to join the 
Yemeni pilgrimage caravan and return to Mecca. For this as¬ 
signment he was paired with another dd% a certain ‘Abdallah 
b. Abi 1 -Malahif, who was, in fact, subsequently to accompany 
him all the way to his eventual destination in Kutama territory. 
Such joint missions were the preferred method for spreading 
the dawa. In this case it caused extreme hardship for Ibn Abi’l- 
Malahifs daughter, who is reported to have lost her mind when 
her father disappeared. Out of pity and sympathy for her plight, 
Ibn Hawshab eventually sent a replacement so that Ibn Abi’l- 
Malahif could return to her. That second dd ‘i was Ibrahim b. 
Ishaq al-Zabidi, known in the Maghrib as the ‘lesser lord’ (al- 
sayyid al-saghir) because he was junior in rank to Abu ‘Abdallah 
who was called simply the ‘lord’ ( al-sayyid)." This second dd'i 
was still with Abu ‘Abdallah many years later in 296/909 when 
Ibn al-Haytham met him. 

The point of noticing these details is the indication they 
provide of the careful planning and preparation that went into 
Abu Abdallah’s mission. The official account of it emphasises 
his astute exploitation of an incidental opportunity to win over 
some Kutama pilgrims who he happened to meet in Mecca 

8. On Ibn Hawshab in general see W. Madelung, ‘Mansur al-Yaman,’ 

in the EI2, and for his early activities also Halm, Reich, 38-44, 33-7 
trans., 31-9, 51-3. 3 ™ 33 h 

9. On the spread of the Ismaili dawa in this period, see Halm’s 
Reich des Mahdi, as well as Daftary’s The Ismdilis. 

10. Qadi al-Nu‘man, lflitdh, par. 31 (nn 31-2) 

n. Ibid., par. 32 (p. 23). 
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and cleverly prompted to urge him to follow them back to their 
homeland. But the da'wa surely knew what it wanted him to 
accomplish and had some notion of how to go about it. Among 
the original party of Kutama pilgrims, at least two were already 
Shi‘i. There are, moreover, valid reasons to consider other in¬ 
stances of Shi'ism in the Maghrib prior to Abu ‘Abdallah’s 
arrival there, particularly in regard to the mission of the ob¬ 
scure al-Hulwanl, mentioned in several places. Ibn al-Haytham 
refers to this person, who in Isma ili sources is said to have 
been sent to North Africa by the Imamja'far al-Sadiq to spread 
Shi'ism there. However, these various accounts all name men 
who were converted by al-Hulwanl and yet who also met and 
supported Abu ‘Abdallah, which is chronologically impossible. 
Nevertheless, the Isma'ili da’wa is likely to have known a great 
deal about the situation and may have planned from the 
beginning to use it to its advantage. 

Abu ‘Abdallah and his party, in any case, travelled back 
through Egypt where his brother had remained and where 
Abu’l-‘Abbas would continue to work as an operative and cou¬ 
rier in direct contact with the headquarters of the da’wa as a 
whole in Salamiya in north-central Syria, the residence of the 
movement’s supreme leader. Abu ‘Abdallah himself reached 
the Kutama controlled region of eastern Algeria in the moun¬ 
tains of the Lesser Kabylia in Rabi‘ 280/June 893. Thereafter 
he established an ‘abode of refuge’ (ddr al-hijra) in a barely 
inhabited rural area known as ikjan 12 and began to proselytize 
by teaching and instructing any of the Berbers who would lis¬ 
ten and accept him. Among his very first recruits were Abu 
Zaki and Abu Musa, the latter already a powerful clan chief¬ 
tain, and the former the young nephew of another. 

Despite some success in the recruitment of important ad¬ 
herents, the mission of Abu ‘Abdallah was not always and 

12. The exact location of Ikjan is known only approximately, in part 
because no direct physical evidence has survived to our day from this 
one relatively brief period. However, it was east of, and perhaps fairly 
near, Setif and certainly west-northwest of Constantine in what is mod¬ 
ern Algeria. See Halm, Reich, 47, n. 92, trans., 41. 
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everywhere accepted. But, because he pursued his activities in 
the mountains and away from major cities, at first the Aghlabids 
ignored him. Odd and dissident religious movements among 
the unsettled Berber tribes were common and the central state 
government could ill-afford to send an army to put down each 
of them. Furthermore, it preferred to expend its military en- 
ergy in the lucrative war against the Christians of Sicily and the 
Italian mainland which produced a steady supply of gold, loot, 
and slaves. Internal opposition to Abu ‘Abdallah’s mission 
among the Berber groups soon developed, however. Not all 
were Shi i, since many tribes were then, and continued to re¬ 
main, Kharijite and thus implacably opposed to the Isma'ili 
appeal. Abu Abdallah also ran foul of clan rivalries and at one 
point had to move his whole operation from Ikjan to Tazrut. '3 

Not until some time after Rajab 289/June 902 - shortly af¬ 
ter the coincidental departure of the Aghlabid ruler Ibrahim 
II for the holy war in Sicily - did Abu ‘Abdallah risk an attack 
on a significant town, in this case Mila. *4 His occupation of 
this town provoked the first overt reaction on the part of the 
central government. An ill-timed military expedition was sent 
against him which became bogged down in winter snows and 
thus proved ineffective. The Isma'ili cause was therefore not 
permanently harmed or suppressed; but Abu ‘Abdallah still 
moved slowly and with great caution. His next major victory 
did not occur until the autumn of 292/905 when he defeated 
an Aghlabid army and reaped a large reward of booty .‘5 In the 
following March, Aghlabid troops, who were being assembled 
to move against him, revolted instead under their commander 
Mudlij b. Zakariyya’ and briefly occupied Qayrawan.' 6 

13. These events have been recounted by Talbi, Halm, and others in 
greater detail, based primarily on QadI al-Nu‘man’s Iftitdh. 

14 Mila was a town in central-west Algeria, about a third of the way 
west from Constantine to Setif and thus in the middle of Kutama territory. 

15. He forwarded a portion of the booty to the Imam who was by 
then residing in Sijilmasa. On this see below. 

16. During this revolt they freed the inhabitants of the local prison - 
an event of special importance since one of the prisoners was Abu’l- 
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With the Aghlabid state showing signs of weakness and an 
inability to muster a strong resistance, the rebels began bolder 
operations. Tubnafell next in Dhu’l-hijja 293/Sept-Oct. 906, 
followed by Bilizma. Baghaya was taken in Sha'ban of 294/ 
May-June of 907. These were important cities arrayed like steps 
on the route to Qayrawan and Raqqada. But, despite such 
progress, the end was not in sight until a final confrontation 
took place at al-Urbus in the Spring of 296/909. When that 
last city fell to Abu ‘Abdallah on Sunday, 23 Jumada II/19 
March, Ziyadatallah waited no longer but left Raqqada himself 
on the same day. On Monday the looting of his palaces began 
and on Tuesday the only remaining Aghlabid general who 
might have opposed the Kutama fled from his last refuge in 
Qayrawan. Upon learning of what had happened, Abu 
‘Abdallah immediately dispatched Gazwiyya, one of his Berber 
commanders, with a detachment of 1,000 horses to scatter the 
looters and restore order as quickly as possible. Abu ‘Abdallah 
himself entered Raqqada on Saturday, 1 Rajab 296/25 March 

909- 


The Coining of the Imam to North Africa 

After the two brothers had been sent out on the respective 
missions assigned them, the supreme head of the Isma'ili move¬ 
ment died and was succ eeded by the man who was eventually 
to take the throne name al-Mahdl. In contrast to the policy of 
his predecessors, around 286/899 tbis new leader began to 
suggest in his official correspondence that he would soon pub¬ 
licly announce his claim to be the Imam. 1 ’ His declaration 


‘Abbas, Abu ‘Abdallah’s own brother. This event occurred in Jumada II 
293 (March 906). On the revolt of Mudlij, see Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan, I, 
139. The information about Abu’l-‘Abbas’s escape comes from Qadi al- 
Nu’man’s Shark (il-ahhbac fx 'll al-d imtiia, al-athdr, ed. Muhammad 
al-Husayni al-Jalali (Beirut, 1994), III, 430, and Qadi al-Nu‘man, Iftitdh, 
260. See also Halm, Reich, 105, trans., 109, and 118, trans., 118; and 
Talbi, Aghlabide , 657ff. 

17. On this development and its background see Madelung, ‘Das 
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caused considerable consternation in many sections of the 
da‘wa, particularly but not exclusively in the east, especially 
‘Iraq. Previous Isma‘ili doctrine clearly held that the Imam was 
Muhammad b. Isma ‘11 b. Ja‘far al-Sadiq who was then, accord¬ 
ing to the accepted teaching, in occultation and about to 
reappear as either Imam or Mahdi. What difference there might 
have been between this public expression of doctrine and a 
private, secret understanding on the part of the high ranking 
da'is is impossible to determine with any confidence. Never¬ 
theless, there are obvious indications of a rejection of the new 
pronouncement on the part of some of them. What followed 
is fraught with confusion. Da‘is such as the famous ‘Abdan and 
his brother-in-law Hamdan Qarmat (Abu ‘All) at first denied 
the Imam s claim and broke off their activities on his behalf. 
Others, however, ostensibly remained loyal to him. Shortly af¬ 
terwards ‘Abdan was murdered by the loyalists and Hamdan 
disappeared, soon to re-emerge in Egypt using the name Abu 
AH and once again firmly on the side of the new Imam. 1 ® 

One result of the confusion, however, was the premature 
revolt in Syria of the da‘1 Zakaruya and his two sons, who were 
known in history as the Man with the She-camel (sahib al-ndqa) 
and the Man with the Mole (sahib al-shama ). The story of this 
revolt need not be repeated here .*9 Its importance in this con¬ 
text is that it constituted a dire threat to the position of the 
Imam in Salamiya and exposed him to ‘Abbasid counter meas¬ 
ures and potential arrest. Rather than chance a favourable 
outcome of the extremely risky venture of these da‘is, whom 
he most certainly felt he could not trust, the Imam fled south 
just ahead of them to the Palestinian city of Ramla, there to 
await the result of their dubious adventure. 

The climate within the da‘wa as a whole, however, must have 
been one of turmoil, this revolt being but one sign of it. While 

Imamat in der fruhen ismailitischen Lehre.’ The details of this particu¬ 
lar schism are summarized in Daftary, The Isma'ilis, 125-35, and Halm, 
Reich, 64-7, trans., 62-7. 

18. Madelung, ‘Hamdan Qarmat and the Da‘i Aba ‘All,’ 117. 

19. For a full account see Halm, Reich, 67-86, trans., 66-88. 
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these unsettling events transpired in ‘Iraq and Syria, the areas 
of Egypt, Yemen under Ibn Hawshab, and the Maghrib contin¬ 
ued as before, still loyal to the central leadership. By 286/899 
Abu ‘Abdallah had been in the field among the Kutama for six 
years. Moreover, he was far from the conflict. Still, he was 
presumably in constant communication with headquarters, 
quite possibly through his brother in Egypt. Ibn al-Haytham 
adds to our information about this contact a story - one told by 
Abu ‘Abdallah himself - about a da ‘i named Abu’l-Husayn who 
had come to him and stayed in the Kutama region for several 
years before returning to the east. But Abu ‘Abdallah had never 
personally met either the previous or the new Imam. By con¬ 
trast Abu’l-‘Abbas worked as a go-between and often visited 
Salamiya from his main post in Fustat. Unlike Abu ‘Abdallah, 
he knew the leadership personally and from direct 
experience. 20 

The revolt in Syria and the Imam’s flight to Ramla occurred 
in 289/902; he was definitely in Ramla during a meteor shower 
on 28 October 902 (Dhu’l-Qa‘da 289). 21 At that moment Abu 
‘Abdallah, though by then approaching his tenth year with the 
Kutama, had still not undertaken any major military campaigns. 
By contrast the foolhardiness of an early revolt in the east was 
now becoming obvious. First the Man with the She-camel and 
then his brother, the Man with the Mole, fell to ‘Abbasid forces. 
The consequence of both their actions, and those of the 
‘Abbasids in response, sorely disrupted an already fractious 
da‘wa and put the Imam in serious jeopardy. He realized that 
he had little choice but to continue to move westward and away 
from his former base. In departing from Salamiya for Ramla 
he was accompanied by his son, by a major da'i who may have 
been his chief lieutenant - a person named FIruz - and by a 
number of servants or slaves, one of whom lived long enough 
both to become the chamberlain of the Fatimid court of his 
master and later to recount for posterity his experiences on 




20. On this point see also below. 

21. Halm, Reich, 76, trans., 75. 
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the Imam’s flight to North Africa. 22 

When Ramla proved to be an insecure hiding place, the party 
moved to Fustat in Egypt where the dawa was in the capable 
hands of Abu ‘All, who was then also the titular bob al-abwab 
( gate of gates ), the highest rank in the organization except 
for that of Imam. The retinue of Abu ‘All in Egypt also in¬ 
cluded Abu’l-‘Abbas. They arrived there in Rabi‘ I 201/ 
January-February 904. 

By this time, Abu ‘Abdallah’s forces had claimed their first 
victory in the conquest of Mila (289/902) and, although still 
in a precarious position vis-a-vis the Aghlabids, an eventual tri¬ 
umph was now conceivable. Clearly, moreover, the Imam in 
Egypt recognized the likelihood of that outcome. Meanwhile, 
the Abbasids had sent a military expedition to Egypt which 
reached Fustat on 1 Rabi‘ 292/11 January 905 for the pur¬ 
pose of replacing the semi-independent governor there The 
new one took over on 2 April 905 ( 3 Jumada II 292). Although 
as yet undetected by the authorities in Egypt, the Imam’s posi¬ 
tion was again in jeopardy and he knew he would soon have to 
leave. His immediate circle thought they would surely go on to 
the Yemen but he decided in favour of the Maghrib, evidently 
impressed by what he had heard of Abu ‘Abdallah’s growing 
strength and the possibility of complete victory there. 

When the Imam announced his intention, FIruz absconded 
to Yemen on his own. Abu ‘All implored the Imam to take him 
with the departing party but, aside from slaves and secants, 
only Abu l-‘Abbas, an obvious choice, went with him. The cham¬ 
berlain Ja‘far, who is the source for these details, was dispatched 
ack to Salamiya to retrieve as much gold and other of the 
Imam’s possessions as he could still find there. The Imam and 


,,f 1. r, », - J v ca - °y w - lvanow . Bulletin of 

TT T’ T rSky ° f Egypt ’ 4 (1 S 3 6 ): * 07-33. Eng. trans. lvanow 
nlsmaih Tradition Concerning the Rise of theFatimids (London, etc., 1042) 

Erench trans - fa y M Canard, ‘L’autobiographie d’un 
chambellan du Mahdl ‘Obeidallah le Fatimide,’ in Hesplis, 39 (, 952 ): 
79 33 ° (reprinted in his Miscellanea Orientalia, London, 1073 no V) 

On this work see further below. ' '' 
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the rest joined a caravan in Alexandria heading west. ® Half 
way to Libya they were attacked by brigands and, in the ensu¬ 
ing melee, Abu’l-‘Abbas received a serious wound on the face 
for which he was thereafter called al-Makhtum (the Broken¬ 
nosed). Upon reaching Tripoli the Imam halted to awaitJa‘far. 

But, to test the situation ahead of him, he ordered Abu 1 - 
‘Abbas to travel on to Qayrawan. Their collective disguise until 
then was a claim to be no more than a party of merchants, even 
though the unusual size and wealth of the group was appar¬ 
ently hard to ignore. The Aghlabid authorities must surely have 
harboured quite valid suspicions about these ‘merchants.’ Per¬ 
haps they also knew about their connection with Abu ‘Abdallah 
and the Berber rebellion to the west. In any case they promptly 
detained Abu’l-‘Abbas and locked him up in the jail of 
Qayrawan. Apparently, though interrogated harshly, he simply 
continued to insist that he was nothing but a merchant from 
the east. That was mid-summer of 292/905. He was still in the 
Aghlabid prison when, in the spring of the following year, the 
revolt of Mudlij set him free. 

Having been warned away from Aghlabid territory by the 
earlier arrest of Abu’l-‘Abbas, the Imam was by this time long 
ensconced safely, more or less, in the distant town of Sijilmasa. 
As soon as Ja‘far had rejoined the Imam’s party in Tripoli, he 
had moved on, well aware that attempting to travel directly 
through Aghlabid territory to Kutama country would not suc¬ 
ceed. Instead he went by a southern route arriving at Tuzur in 
the Qastiliya region of southern Tunisia on 1 Shawwal 292/6 
August 905. Fearing imminent capture, however, he did not 
linger there for very long but departed again along what was 
perhaps the only route open to him — that leading eventually 
to the Maghribi trading centre of Sijilmasa some two months 
away. There, thanks to his wealth and noble status, he was 
accorded a fair measure of respect and for a long while was 

23. The source for this portion of the Imam’sjourney is the Istitar al- 
imam by al-Naysaburi (Arabic text ed. by W. Ivanow, Bulletin of the Faculty 
of Arts, University of Egypt, 4 (1936): 93-107; Eng. trans. Ivanow in Ismaili 
Tradition Concerning the Rise of the Fatimids, 1 57 _ ^ 3 ) • 
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unrestricted by the local ruler who himself began to benefit 
from the attention and largesse of this new resident. 

Soon after his arrival in Sijilmasa, the Imam received a del¬ 
egation from Abu Abdallah bringing both news of a major 
victory over Aghlabid forces and a sizeable share of the booty 
gained in it, including many newly minted dinars of a type that 
had not previously appeared in Sijilmasa. Over the period of 
his stay in the far west there is no doubt also that messages and 
letters passed frequently between the dd'i and the Imam, de¬ 
spite the distance between them and the danger of having to 
travel through often hostile territory in the middle. 2 ^ But, in 
contrast to letters that could be hidden and kept secret, the 
Imam s open use of the new dinars might have exposed him. 
One person who noticed their presence was a noble merchant 
from Qayrawan, himself a Muttalibi and, thus, a close relative 
and by tradition an ally of the Prophet’s own Hashimite fam¬ 
ily. This man, Abu’l-Hasan Ahmad al-Muttalibl, along with his 
son Abu 1 -Qasim, first encountered the Imam en route to 
Sijilmasa where they became acquainted. The Imam befriended 
al-Muttalibl and, discovering his pro-Shi‘i inclinations and sym¬ 
pathies, took him into the da'iva , according to the direct 
testimony of the manservant JaTar who was certainly present 
when it happened . 2 5 Non-Isma‘ili sources from North Africa 
confirm parts of this story. Apparently al-Muttalibl often re¬ 
peated the account of his meeting and friendship with the 
Imam in Sijilmasa, his noticing the new dinars, and the Im¬ 
am s approval and trust of him, and instructions to conceal 
their mutual accord and what he had learned about the mis¬ 
sion of Abu Abdallah, the source of the dinars. Later, when 
al-Muttalibi came to leave Sijilmasa for Qayrawan, the Imam 
wrote letters addressed to Abu ‘Abdallah as a reference for him 
in the eventuality of the final conquest. 26 Even prior to the 

24. Al-Naysaburi, Istitar , 106; Qadi al-Nu‘man, Iftitah , par. 126 and 
P* 1 2 4; Halm, Reich , 92, 102, trans., 95, 106. 

25. Sirat Ja far, 119, Eng. trans. in Rise, 202, Canard trans., 302. 

26. Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Baydn , I, 139; Sirat fa far, 121-5, 131, Eng. trans. 
in Ivanow, Rise, 205-12, 220, Canard trans., 305-9, 319. 
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arrival of the Imam in person, those same letters were to earn 
al-Muttalibi great esteem and honour from the victors. Ibn al- 
Haytham recounts significant additional details to confirm the 
importance of this man and his role in these events and the 
role of the letters which carried the Imam’s stamp and seal. 

As Abu ‘Abdallah and his Berber army moved rather slowly 
towards their ultimate goal, the situation of the Imam in 
Sijilmasa grew more precarious. The link between the two could 
not remain hidden for ever. Eventually, Ziyadatallah informed 
al-Yasa‘ b. Midrar, the ruler of Sijilmasa, exactly whom he was 
harbouring. 27 Al-Yasa‘ reacted by separating members of the 
Imam’s party and placing them all under house arrest. The 
servants were tortured for information. Thus, Abu ‘Abdallah’s 
rescue of the Imam became more and more imperative. By the 
time of his definitive victory, he well knew that the expedition 
to Sijilmasa had become urgent. It is likely, nevertheless, that 
he also understood the danger inherent of leaving Qayrawan 
and Ifriqiya unattended or merely governed by commanders 
untested in this kind of administration. He required a senior 
official who could represent the Isma‘ili dawa with great au¬ 
thority in the face of the local Arabs - a task evidently not within 
the capacities of his Kutama followers. He therefore wrote to 
his brother Abu’l-‘Abbas, who had retreated to Tripoli after 
his escape from Aghlabid detention three years earlier, 
requesting him to proceed to Raqqada and sent with his letter 
200 cavalry as an escort. 28 

Upon Abu’l-‘Abbas’s arrival, Abu ‘Abdallah had completed 
his preparations. He announced publicly that Abu ZakI, his 
long-time associate, would assume the regency. Abu ZakI s in¬ 
fluence among and control over the Kutama was essential, while 
Abu’l-‘Abbas had no standing with them. But clearly it was un¬ 
derstood that Abu’l-‘Abbas, although reluctant in the 
beginning, would be the real power in crucial matters of 

27. Qadi al-Nu‘man, Iftitah, p. 165, 227; Halm, Reich, i2i,trans., 129. 

28. This information comes from the account of Ibn al-Haytham. See 
below pp. 107-9. 
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religious policy. Abu Musa, the other Berber chieftain closest 
to Abu Abdallah, was ill at the time — a fact reported by Ibn al- 
Haytham — and had not been able to go with the army. 

The army under Abu ‘Abdallah departed Raqqada one 
Thursday in the middle of Ramadan 296/6 June 909 and ar¬ 
rived before Sijilmasa on Saturday 6 Dhu’l-hijja/26 August 
9 ° 9 - 29 Since Abu ‘Abdallah had never seen the Imam himself, 
he took with him the son of al-Muttalibi who personally knew 
the Imam from the days he had spent in Sijilmasa with his fa¬ 
ther. By then the city s ruler, al-Yasa‘, had become somewhat 
uncertain about the exact identity of the person sought by the 
advancing army and he at first sent out another merchant be¬ 
fore whom Abu Abdallah is reported to have dismounted in 
error. The problem was soon sorted out, however, and the 
Imam finally obtained his freedom. Ja'far the chamberlain, 
along with others of the Imam’s retinue, were, however, still 
under arrest in the city. Ja'far’s account provides precious de¬ 
tails of the rescue in Sijilmasa and of Abu ‘Abdallah’s efforts to 
find and liberate the whole party, including most particularly 
the Imam’s son, Abu’l-Qasim. But, as Ja'far was himself not a 
witness to the actual liberation of the Imam since he was un¬ 
der detention, he repeats an account related to him by 
al-Muttalibi’s son, who had seen it all. 3 ° 

Once freed, the Imam was soon publicly proclaimed caliph 
on 7 Dhu’l-hijja 296/27 August 909. Thereafter the army com¬ 
menced a slow and careful march back to Raqqada that was to 
take the better part of four months as they deliberately returned 
at leisure through Kutama territory. As they moved they at¬ 
tended to various matters. When they finally reached the former 


31 Muhammad b. ‘All Ibn Hammad, Histoire des Rots 'Obaidides 
( hbar muluk bam ‘Ubayd wa siratuhum ), ed. and trans. M. Vonderheyden 
(Algiers and Paris, 1927), 9; Halm, Reich, 125, trans., 135. 

30. Sirat Ja'far, 123-4, Eng. trans. in Ivanow, Rise, 209, and Halm, 

, , C ’ 125 7 tra ns-. 134 - 5 - In the letter given to al-Muttalibi, the Imam 

* , Cred Ab ° Abdallah to brin g with him the son for just such an 
eventuality, according to Ja‘far. 
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enclave oflkjan, the Imam insisted on receiving the funds that 
had been collected for him and were stored there. Some of 
the Kutama chieftains who thought they had a right to a share 
in this fund resented his act. However, to those attuned to the 
practical requirements inherent to the imamate with respect 
to various dues and other financial obligations owed the Imam, 
his action would not have seemed inappropriate. As such mon¬ 
ies belonged to the Imam and were to be disposed of as he, 
and he alone, determined. 

Word eventually reached Abu’l-‘Abbas that the party was on 
Kutama lands and would soon be on its way toward the pass of 
Sabiba some 90 kilometres southwest of Qayrawan. He and 
those around him decided to ride out to greet it there. Finally 
all met in a grand ceremony, after which the whole procession 
proceeded to Raqqada reaching the city on 20 Rabi II/4janu- 
ary. The Imam settled into the palace formerly occupied by 
Abu ‘Abdallah and his son took over another. On the follow¬ 
ing day, a Friday, al-Mahdi’s name and titles were proclaimed 
in the khutbaior the first time in Qayrawan, Raqqada, and the 
other areas of the old Aghlabid state. His triumph was complete. 


The Religious Situation in Qayrawan Before the Fatimids 

Nearly all the surviving evidence about the old conflict between 
Malikls and Hanafis derives from authors who were ardently 
loyal to the Maliki point of view. Moreover, the Maghrib itself 
became more and more exclusively Maliki in the next century. 
Ibn al-Athir notes that it was only with al-Mu‘izz b. Badis, the 
fifth/eleventh century Zirid ruler (407-454/1016-1062), that 
the Maliki legal school was finally imposed on its people. He 
reports that earlier the Aghlabids had favoured the school of 
Abu Hanifa. 3 ' Almost as if to confirm this trend, Maliki tabaqat 
works increasingly denied the validity or relevance of any other 
school in the Maghrib, and tended to erase any record of its 


31. ‘Izz al-Din Ibn al-Athir, al-Karnil fi’l-ta’rikh, ed. C. J. Tornberg 
(Leiden, 1851-76, reprinted Beirut, 1965-67), 9: 257. 
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ever having been otherwise. Still, the earliest surviving sources, 
which are nonetheless preserved by Maliki authors, reveal the 
clear presence of prominent and influential Hanafis in 
Qayrawan. ‘Arib b. Sa'd’s account in Ibn ‘Idhari’s al-Bayan al- 
mughriP 2 alone indicates a fairly vigorous scholarly tradition 
of Hanafi learning in that city. Fortunately, his data about this 
is corroborated, though quite uncharacteristically for a Maliki 
author, by al-Khushani s Tabaqat which, in contrast to most 
works of its kind, includes biographical entries on some of the 
leading Hanafis among the Malikis who are its main subject .33 

Almost nowhere, however, is there any information among 
these accounts about other figures who might have been, for 
example, Shi'i. To be sure, one highly important feature of al- 
Khushani’s work is a list he gives of those scholars of Qayrawan 
who converted or otherwise joined the Fatimids after they came 
to power. Obviously, in his mind such turncoats, many of whom 
were previously Hanafis, were the worst sort of renegades and 
their motives for changing allegiances were most often suspect 
and highly immoral. In any case, because of the narrow, gener¬ 
ally partisan focus of these sources, an accurate and complete 
description of the scholarly community in pre-Fatimid North 
Africa appears unobtainable. 

Generally speaking, Isma'ili sources could hardly be ex¬ 
pected to add much more since they were primarily concerned 
with the revolution itself — the new dispensation — and not the 
prior intellectual climate of the state they conquered. Still, some 
interesting details of the situation just before the victory of Abu 
Abdallah are mentioned by Qadi al-Nu‘man. However, he was 
primarily interested in presenting the victory in terms of the 
Isma ili da wa s mobilization of the Berbers and the collapse of 
the Aghlabids, thus giving almost no credit to any other par¬ 
ticipants. Qadi al-Nu‘man is much more apt to be silent about 

32. The sections on the Aghlabids and earlier Fatimids in the Ba\an 
are mostly by ‘Arib. 

33. Al-Khushani was born in or near Qayrawan, which he left only in 
3 1 1 / 9 2 3 and thus he was an eyewitness to the Fatimid takeover. On him 
see Ch. Pel I at, ‘al-Khushani’ in the EI2. 
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the local situation in Qayrawan and events there after the vic¬ 
tory. 34 Therefore, his information contributed little to an 
accurate assessment of what had happened or was to happen 
in Qayrawan itself just before and after the takeover. 

From MalikI sources by themselves, the picture of Fatimid 
rule is one of severe persecution and harsh repression. Al- 
Khushanl reports that many suffered, including the ordinary 
people. 35 Al-Maliki’s Tabaqdt , the Riyad al-nufus, , never fails to 
mention the punishments inflicted by Fatimid authorities on 
the local fuqahd } (Malikls). A double case of the martyrdom of 
two MalikI scholars was given an ever more embellished promi¬ 
nence in subsequent accounts, leading, finally, to depictions 
of it that are pure hagiography and not history. Ibn al-Haytham 
also took note of the same incident which for him had the 
opposite meaning, that of heresy and of rebellion. It is true 
that the initial phase of Fatimid rule, even setting aside some 
exaggeration, was less kind and gentle on the Maghrib than it 
was much later on Egypt. But, despite the assertions of biased 
sources - or perhaps because of them - modern scholars have 
understood little about what actually happened in those first 
months and years and what was the local attitude, including 
what, if any, was the role in those events of the scholars of 
Qayrawan itself. It would have helped considerably to have avail¬ 
able a source that spoke for the side of the local non-Malikls, 
possibly the Hanafis but, of course, even better, for an indig¬ 
enous Shi‘i community. However, no such source was known 
to exist and the Hanafis, having disappeared or gone over to 
the Fatimids after their triumph, ceased to be a presence and 
left no records of their own. 

34. Based on the new information presented below, one might justi¬ 
fiably ask if Qadi al-Nu‘man did not purposely leave out what he knew 
about the role of those from Qayrawan who joined the dawa. 

35. Muhammad b. al-Harith b. Asad al-Khushani, Kitab Tabaqdt 
l ulama' Ifriqiya , ed. Mohammed Ben Cheneb in Classes des savants de 
Tlfrtqiya (Paris, 1915), 232. Some further details are provided by the 
contemporary MalikI scholar Abu’l-‘Arab al-Tamimi in his Kitab al-mihan , 
ed. Yahya Wahib al-Juburi (2nd ed. Beirut, 1988). 
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In the circles of a city like Qayrawan in the third/ninth and 
fourth/tenth centuries, the madhdhib of the fuqahd’ were des¬ 
ignated by the eastern city of their founder. Thus, the two main 
factions were called the ‘Iraqis ( al-'Iraqiyyun , ahl al-'Iraq), or 
occasionally the Kufans ( al-KuJiyyun) , 3 ® which always meant 
Hanafis, or the partisans of Madina ( al-Madaniyyun , ahl al- 
Madina) , which indicated the Malikls. On the periphery of the 
larger Islamic world, religious affiliation was thus tied to a base 
at a distant centre back in the east. Yet, somewhat ironically, 
but certainly in keeping with this trend, upon the arrival of 
Abu Abdallah and the Isma'ili da‘wa beginning in 280/893, 
the local North African term for him was the ‘Easterner’ (al- 
mashnqi) since he had come to Ifriqiya from the east. Those 
who joined his movement were labelled the ‘Easterners’ ( al- 
mashdriqa) , although nearly all were at that point native Berbers 
of the Kutama tribe. If someone were to convert or otherwise 
come to adhere to the Isma'ili da‘wa, the verb used was 
tasharraqa (‘to become an Easterner’). Abu ‘Abdallah himself 
was known for a long time also as al-San‘anI (‘the man from 
San a ) even though he had spent less than one year of his life 
in that Yemeni city and actually hailed from Kufa.37 

In part this distinctive label for the Isma'ilis may have be¬ 
gun among the Kutama themselves as a positive way of noting 
the transference of an allegiance from a purely local tribal af¬ 
filiation to that of a widespread movement which had its roots 
in the all-important eastern centre of Islam itself. QadI al- 
Nu‘man, whose Iftitah al-da'wa is the most important account 
of Abu Abdallah’s origin and early activities, reports this name 
for the Isma ilis seemingly without embarrassment and per¬ 
haps with a touch of pride. 3 8 The use of the term in this way 
became common for all of the North African writers and it 

36. Madhhab al-Kufiyyin,’ al-Khushanl, 193. 

37 • Examples: Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan , I, 124, 137. 

38, Qadi al-Nu‘man, Iftitah, paras 49 (p. 52) and 71 (p. 79). The fact 
* r ' s al-Din repeats this information in his history written in 

the fifteenth century (Vyiin al-akhbar, ed. al-Ya‘lawi, 94 and also 27* 
355 ) confirms this. 
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appears, for example, frequently in the Maliki tabaqat works. 
Al-Khushani even devotes a chapter to ‘A record of those schol¬ 
ars of Qayrawan who became Easterners (man tasharraqa)' For 
these Malikis who were entirely hostile witnesses, however, the 
terms must have been used to indicate a foreign innovation 
and heresy, one not acceptable to the local or traditional or¬ 
thodoxy.^ For the scholars of Qayrawan, to become an 
Easterner was not a good thing; the Isma‘ilis were foreigners. 

On the eve of Fatimid victory, the religious culture of the 
Aghlabid domain was, thus, controlled by scholars of either 
the Maliki or the Hanafi legal schools. There were significant 
representatives of both traditions in the major cities. Although 
these were each respected Sunni schools, often the doctrines 
that separated them were the subject of fairly intense rivalry 
and enmity, particularly in those cases where the Hanafi au¬ 
thority also happened to espouse a Mu tazili theological 
position. The sources usually note this tendency by announc¬ 
ing that the person in question advocated the ‘createdness of 
the Qur’an.’ At the beginning of the third/ninth century the 
problem of opposing views of the law was solved by appointing 
two qadis for Ifriqiya (i.e. Qayrawan), one Asad b. al-Furat, who 
had studied with Malik, 4 ° and the other Abu Muhriz, who was 
considered an orthodox Hanafi. Later, with the appointment 
of the eminent Sahnun, the position of the Malikis hardened 
and the relationship between the schools grew far less fluid. 
Sahnun and his teachings, in fact, came to define the later 
Maliki doctrine. 

As mentioned, the Aghlabid court, unlike much of the com¬ 
mon populace, tended to favour the Hanafis and even the 
Mu‘tazila. During the early reign of Ibrahim II (from 275/ 
888) the grand qadi was Ibn ‘Abdun, a Hanafi, noted for his 

39. Some examples: al-Qadi AbuTFadl ‘Iyad, Tarajim Aghlabiyya 
mustakhraja min Madarik al-Qadi ‘Iyad, ed. Muhammad al-Talibl, (Tunis, 
1968), 283, 284, 369, 383, 390-1,394. 

40. He had also studied in ‘Iraq with disciples of Abu Hamfa and 
thus he was well qualified in both schools, although the distinction was 
in his time less strict than it became after the arrival of Sahnun. 
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severity against the Malikis. 4 1 In 280/893 he was replaced by 
the equally harsh Maliki ‘Isa b. Miskin, who persisted until near 
the end of this reign. 4 2 When Ibrahim II departed in 289/902 
for the jihad in Sicily ,43 Muhammad b. Aswad b. Shu‘ayb al- 
Sadini was appointed as the new qadi. Al-Sadini was both Hanafi 
and Mu‘tazili and his policies were decidedly antagonistic to 
the traditionalist Malikis, some of whom suffered harshly as a 
result. This situation, however, did not last long, in part be¬ 
cause of the animosity of the populace and in part because of 
the accession several months later of Ziyadatallah III who, upon 
coming to power, chose to placate his Maliki subjects with the 
appointment in 290/903 of Himas b. Marwan b. Simak al- 
Hamdani, who had'been a student of Sahnun .44 But to satisfy 
the court itself a Hanafi, Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah b. Jimal, 
was made qadi of Raqqada in 293/ 9 ^ 5 > to the eventual annoy¬ 
ance of Himas who threatened to, and then finally did, quit his 
post in either 294/906 or 295/907. 

These were serious conflicts which in many ways dominated 
the intellectual life of North African cities, especially Qayrawan 
and Raqqada. The men just mentioned played an important 
part in the early life of Ibn al-Haytham who grew up in the 
midst of the controversy between the two sides and had met 
and knew personally many of these scholars and judges. Ibn 
Abdun, al-Sadini, Himas, and Ibn Jimal were still alive when 
the Fatimids took over, and they, together with many of the 
other loczlfuqahd’, were immediately confronted by the incom¬ 
ing government and subjected to its new religious policies. 


41. Talbi, Aghlabide , 275, 697. 

42. Ibid., 274-7. 

43. Ibrahim II left for Sicily in Rajab 289/June 902 and died there 
in Dhu 1 -Qa da 289/23 Oct. 902. See Halm, Reich, 103-4, trans., 106-8. 

44. On Himas (222/837-303/915-16) in addition to the citations 
given below, see Talbi, Aghlabide, 549-51. 
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The Shi‘is of Qayrawan 

Less than six weeks after assuming power, Abu ‘Abdallah ap¬ 
pointed a local figure, Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Marwadhl, as 
qadi of Qayrawan. 45 Information previously available strongly 
hinted at this man’s prior affiliation with Shi‘ism but since, 
aside from this one case, almost no other evidence suggested 
that there were Shi‘is in Qayrawan, it was quite possible, even 
reasonable, to doubt such a connection. Ibn al-Haytham, how¬ 
ever, not only admits to the Zaydism of his own family but names 
several others among his circle who were clearly Shi‘is of one 
kind or another. In fact the leading authority among them was 
this very al-Marwadhl. Ibn al-Haytham was a schoolmate of the 
same man’s son. Other Shi‘is included Muhammad b. Khalaf, 
Ibrahim b. Ma‘shar, 46 and Abu’l-Hasan al-Muttalibi. Some time 
after his father’s death, Ibn al-Haytham had, as one of his teach¬ 
ers, a certain Muhammad al-Kufi, then lately arrived from 
Sicily. 47 This man taught him Shi‘ism, not of the vague and 
extremely moderate kind of his own Zaydi father, 48 but evi¬ 
dently of a much more radical form. He also maintained close 
contacts with other local Shi‘is. Later he was appointed khatib 
and imam of the congregational mosque by Abu ‘Abdallah. 

From the new information alone, however, it would be diffi¬ 
cult to estimate the number of Shi‘is in Qayrawan or the extent 
of their influence. Certainly they were not many and they had 
always to conceal their true beliefs lest they lose the protection 
of the law. Ibn al-Haytham recounts how he was nearly deprived 

45. Mid-Sha‘ban 296/April 909. 

46. This man, a resident of Qayrawan, was the owner of a work called 
Kitab yawm wa layla. On one such book with this title, see W. Madelung, 
‘The Sources of Isma‘Ili Law 'Journal of Near Eastern Studies , 35 (1976): 
29-40, on pp. 39-40. 

47. The date is likely to fall somewhere between 285 and 290/898- 
9 ° 3 - 

48. The father died in 285/898 and thus did not live to supervise his 
son’s education beyond elementary reading of the Qur’an and other 
basic texts. 
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of his legitimate inheritance because the Malik! qadi Himas 
suspected his orthodoxy. Nonetheless, it is significant that there 
were some Shi is, and that they were participants in elite schol¬ 
arly circles. These Shi'is, for example, frequented the teaching 
sessions of the leading Hanafis with whom they obviously shared 
a degree of mutual respect. When Ibn ‘Abdun, the most 
esteemed of the Hanafis, died, al-Marwadhl, the Fatimid-ap- 
pointed (and now an Isma'ili) judge said prayers over him. 
They were, in fact, old friends and colleagues. Ibn al-Haytham 
also confirms Fatimid regard for Ibn ‘Abdun even though he 
never converted (as did many other Hanafis). Still, it is evident 
from Ibn al-Haytham’s account that these Shi'is studied with 
the Hanafis in large measure because they were not allowed 
either to teach or to study their own Shi‘i law in public. Signifi¬ 
cantly, once he began to study Shi'i fiqh under al-Kufi, Ibn 
al-Haytham ceased to attend and hear the sessions devoted to 
Hanafi law. 

The presence of Shi'is in Qayrawan before the Fatimid 
takeover raises questions about other instances of Shi'ism in 
the Maghrib, particularly about the mission of the obscure al- 
Hulwani mentioned in several places (among them Qadi 
al-Nu man s Iftitah al-da‘wa). Ibn al-Haytham also refers to this 
man who, in Isma'ili sources, is said to have been sent to the 
Maghrib by the Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq. However, these various 
accounts all name people who were converted by al-Hulwanl 
and yet who also met and supported Abu ‘Abdallah. The list is 
fairly substantial, including Isma‘11 b. Nasr al-Ma‘adi, Ibn 
Idayyun Abu’l-Mufattish, Abu’l-Qasim al-Warfajuml, Abu 
‘Abdallah al-Andalusi ,49 the dd ‘landjudge Aflah al-Malusi, and 
most significantly Hurayth al-JImall and Musa b. Makarim, two 
members of the very party of Kutamls who first encountered 
Abu Abdallah al-Shi‘1 in Mecca and urged him to return with 
them to their homeland. 50 All these men were Shi'is before the 

49-The latter three men are cited in par. 38 (p. 40) of the Iftitah 
where Qadi a!-Nu‘man states explicitly that ‘kdna hd’uld'i shVa’. 

50. Qadi al-Nu‘man, Iftitah , par. 168. 
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arrival of any form of the Fatimid Isma‘ili dawa y having been 
already converted by al-Hulwanl. 51 But, if so, al-Hulwanl cannot 
have been sent by Ja‘far al-Sadiq, who died some 130 years 
earlier, but must have arrived much later. 52 It may be that the 
Fatimid authors, when they came to mention the influence of 
al-Hulwani, preferred to credit Ja‘far al-Sadiq, an Imam they 
recognized, with having sent him on this mission. 


Religious Measures and Debates 

The appointment of al-Marwadhi as qadi gave him the power 
to impose fairly strict adherence to Shi‘i ritual and law, and 
the measures he took were known previously from various 
historical sources. It is now clear, however, that they were in 
line with his own previous Shi‘i inclinations and not due solely 
to a policy brought and instigated by the Fatimids. Still, these 
changes of al-Marwadhi were supported by the two brothers 
and later confirmed by al-Mahdi at the beginning of 910 (297). 
Ibn al-Haytham provides an interesting description of the pre¬ 
cise moment when the appointment of the new qadi was 
arranged in Sha‘ban/April of the year before. He reports that 
the matter began with al-Muttalibi’s asking Abu ‘Abdallah on 
behalf of the people of Qayrawan that a qadi be appointed to 
supervise their affairs. Al-Muttalibi had earlier met the future 
al-Mahdi and was close to him. The Imam’s letters, which he 
carried with him and was to use when Abu ‘Abdallah’s cam¬ 
paign finally succeeded, ensured him high status with the new 
government. Thus, al-Muttalibi’s request for a qadi was not to 
be ignored, despite the fact that the Isma‘ili da‘wa had never 
needed one before. According to Ibn al-Haytham, Abu 
‘Abdallah first pointed to him as the most suitable candidate, 

51. See, for example, Ibid., paras 38 (p. 40) and 168. 

52. This Imam died in 148/765 and Abu ‘Abdallah, the vanguard of 
the Ismaili da‘wa , reached Kutama territory in 280/893. F ven allowing 
that all those on this list except al-Malusi were dead by the time of the 
Fatimid victory, al-Mahdi was still able to appoint al-Malusi to a judge- 
ship. Admittedly he was old by then, but not that old! 
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but Ibn al-Haytham proposed al-Marwadhi as the senior Shi‘i 
scholar. Abu Abdallah accepted this proposal without much 
thought but warned al-Marwadhi to forget any grudges 
lingering from former times. He rightly anticipated that, in his 
implementation of Shi‘i law, al-Manvadhi would be subject to 
an urge for revenge against those responsible for the previous 
repression of the Shi‘is in the city. Abu Musa, the Kutama 
leader, protested this decision. He evidently resented the in¬ 
terference of an independent judge in his own authority over 
the town. 

Over the following months, Shi'i rituals and institutions were 
increasingly imposed on everyone. The adhan was changed; 
the Shi'i phrase ‘Come to the best of works’ was inserted in 
place of ‘Prayer is better than sleep.’ The tardxmh prayers led 
by an imam during Ramadan were forbidden. The Shi‘a re¬ 
gard this practice as a reprehensible innovation of the second 
caliph Umar and thus not to be allowed. It is, however, con¬ 
sidered sunna in Maliki law. 55 i n the new khutba, a prayer was 
added for ‘All b. Abi Talib immediately following that for the 
Prophet. Thereafter came benedictions for Fatima, al-Hasan, 
and al-Husayn. In general the new qadi decreed that the 
practices of Umar and other Companions not confirmed by 
Ali and the family of the Prophet were unacceptable. 5 * The 
implementation of these and other 55 changes and the suppres¬ 
sion of Sunni practices by the newly appointed local Shi'i qadi 
with the eager support of the local Shi'is aroused much popu¬ 
lar Sunni resentment against him personally. They were, 
however, fully in accord with the previous practice of Abu 

‘Abdallah among the Kutama Isma'ilis and with early Fatimid 
religious policy. 

. * 2 : SeC It>n ,dhSri ’ al Baydn, I, 137; Halm, Reich, 1 20, trans., 1 27 - 8 - 
al-Mahki, Riyad, II, 55-6; A. J. Wensinck ‘Tarawih’ in the El2. 

.,_, 5 , 4 ; ° n these changes see Halm, Reich, 219-20, trans., 243-4; al- 
Mahki, Riyad, II, 55-6 (and notes); Ibn ‘Idharf, al-Baydn, I, 151-2. 

55. Such as the abolition of the qunut prayers and the qiydm al-layl, as 
well as loud mourning. In general see Halm, Reich, 215-22 (particularly 
P* 21 9 ); trans., 239-47 (P- 243). 
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In addition to these changes, which would have been read¬ 
ily and immediately obvious to the general public, questions 
of law and the Shi‘i religious interpretation of them were soon 
hotly debated among the scholars of Qayrawan. Abu ‘Abdallah 
saw to that almost from the moment of his arrival and his 
brother continued the practice. One record of the various ‘de¬ 
bates’ (also signified by the term munazarat) between the 
brothers and the local (Maliki) fuqaha’has long been avail¬ 
able. That version comes from al-Khushani and appears in his 
biography of Abu ‘Uthman Sa‘id b. al-Haddad who is presented 
there as the courageous champion of orthodoxy against the 
heretics. It later became a part of Maliki legend and proved 
how, in the face of an obvious mortal threat, Ibn al-Haddad 
had upheld the truth. 

In the new material supplied by Ibn al-Haytham, however, 
the picture changes considerably. Abu ‘Abdallah and his 
brother were fond of disputation and they indulged in it al¬ 
most relentlessly. It was the principal means they used for 
teaching and propagating doctrine. Abu ‘Abdallah held such 
sessions with many individuals and groups: Ibn al-Haytham, 
the local Shi‘is and Hanafis, as well as the Malikis. The latter 
were not singled out, nor, it would seem, coerced into them. 
But what is striking about Ibn al-Haytham’s report is his own 
role in these debates. With the permission and commission of 
the brothers, it was often he who confronted his fellow schol¬ 
ars of Qayrawan; he was thus acting for them and the Fatimids 
as well as for the Shi‘i side in these public controversies. 56 

In the end, he says, Ibn al-Haddad, who was obviously the 
main opponent in many of the debates, wrote what Ibn al- 
Haytham claims was an embellished account of them, and by 
lying about them made them seem what they were not. 57 Ibn 

56. He specifically recounts his role in one debate mainly with Hanafis 
on the inheritance of women and another with Ibn al-Haddad about the 
meaning of the Prophet’s declaration at Ghadlr Khumm. 

57. Aversion of Ibn al-Haddad’s account is preserved in al-Khushanl, 
148, 198-212; al-Maliki, Riyad, II, 57-115; ‘Iyad, Madarik , 351-63. See 
also Qadi al-Nu‘man, Iftitah , 269-70. 
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al-Haytham also reports that he himself wrote a refutation of 
what Ibn al-Haddad had put in his book.s 8 He states clearly, 
moreover, that he was personally present at all of the debates 
this man had with either of the two brothers. 

Despite the tone of scholarly respect and courtesy evident 
in some accounts of these debates, as the year wore on, the 
suppression of both HanafT and Maliki jurisprudence grew in¬ 
creasingly complete. Finally, it was forbidden to issue a ruling 
on the basis of the works of either Malik or Abu Hanifa. Ibn al- 
Haytham notes with pride that their books were soon all but 
worthless, and were sold for use in pharmacies to wrap pre¬ 
scriptions or exported to Andalus. The zeal of the local Shi is 
was obviously not restrained but rather supported by Abu’l- 
Abbas; they were thus willing instigators of a new mandate on 
behalf of their recently victorious Isma'ili rulers. 

One incident, previously mentioned here, provides a useful 
way of illustrating the complex interactions of all these schol¬ 
ars and of the way older sentiments played a role in the new 
situation. It involves the two Maliki faqihs, cited earlier, who 
were arrested in Qayrawan, reportedly for slandering the Fa- 
nmids, and were subsequently put to death by the authorities. 
This case later became a highly celebrated example of martyr¬ 
dom. What really happened is not, of course, quite so simple 
The principal victim was a man known by the name Ibn al- 
Birdhawn. He had a reputation as a zealous agitator against 
the Hanafis, having once been a student of Ibn al-Haddad and, 
t us, a specialist in disputation. As early as 290/903, during 
that fairly brief period of Hanafi ascendancy when the qadi 
was one of their party, Ibn al-Birdhawn was detained and offi¬ 
cially flogged. Apparently that punishment achieved little and 
when, soon after, the Malikis gained the upper hand again, he 
reverted to his old habits. But, when finally the Fatimids came 
to power and the Malikis were out, several leading Hanafis - 

alludt ^ hat J e ^ aC , CO , Unt ? pear$ t0 be What AbQ Ha ^ n al-Tawhidi 
■ 7 ' hls Kltab al-imta wa’l-mu’anasa, ed. Ahmad Amin and Ahmad 

luT T 1 ’ m> ,95 ’ referri "S there to Ib » al-Haytham and a 
munazara about the imamate. 
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the two named are Ibn Zafar and al-Kala‘I - took their revenge 
by reporting to the authorities that Ibn al-Birdhawn used to 
praise Mu‘awiya and disparage ‘All. Ibn al-Hudhayl, the sec¬ 
ond of the two men, was accused of a similar crime. As a 
consequence, Ibn al-Birdhawn was sentenced to 500 lashes and 
then to die; the other man was sentenced to death alone. After 
their execution, carried out on the orders of the new governor 
of Qayrawan, Ibn Abi Khinzlr, they were publicly exposed and 
crucified. The execution took place in Safar of 297/October- 
November 909 and provided the first martyrs for the Malikis 
who later made as much out of the event as possible. 59 Ibn al- 
Haytham also mentions the same incident and supplies the 
details concerning what these men were accused of, i.e. assert¬ 
ing publicly that ‘AH had no right to claim the imamate and 
should not, therefore, have waged war against Mu‘awiya. This 
claim, which was distincdy at variance with orthodox Sunni doc¬ 
trine predominant in the eastern Muslim world, reflected the 
strong pro-Umayyad sentiments among the Malikis in the 
Maghrib. Significantly, both the Hanafis who had brought this 
affair to a head soon converted and joined the Fatimids. 

It is now clear that the Fatimid revolution in the Maghrib 
and the local reaction to it was more complex than previously 
thought. Not only were some of the Kutama already dedicated 
Shi‘is, even prior to the advent of the Isma‘ili da'wa among 
them, but also some members of the elite in Qayrawan were 
either Zaydi or Imami. To be sure, these latter Shi‘is seem to 
have attached themselves to local Hanafi teachers since, in part, 
they were forced to hide their true religious attitudes. But those 
Hanafis who later joined the Fatimids appear to have been 
naturally sympathetic to them for a variety of reasons, many 

59. In the later tabaqat works, both Ibn al-Birdhawn and Ibn al- 
Hudhayl receive generous amounts of attention. Ignoring historical 
impossibilities, the martyrdom was recast in dramatic form like a stage 
play. Brought before the Fatimid caliph al-Mahdi, who sits on his throne 
flanked by the brothers al-Shi‘I, the two Malikis must confess that al- 
Mahdi is himself the apostle of God, which they refuse to do and 
righteously accept death instead. 
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based on doctrinal affinities but others connected to their 
shared animosity toward the Malikis. What is not clear is to 
what extent the Hanafis were aware of the Shi'ism of these 
associates of theirs. Nevertheless, the purely venal motives for 
their various conversions, attributed to them by al-Khushani, 
are suspect; he was definitely not an unbiased observer. Forced 
conversion, certainly, was never at issue, despite a Fatimid policy 
from the beginning of insisting on Shi'i practices and norms 
in public life. But the assumption of power in its initial phase - 
that is, before the arrival of the Imam - brought with it an ad 
hoc policy in regard to the gradual imposition of Shi‘i rules 
and regulations. The local Shi'is, once assured of a Fatimid 
victory and general support for their positions, seized the op¬ 
portunity both for revenge against their previous oppressors 
and for a long sought ascendancy of their own. To a certain 
extent, the Hanafis, particularly those with Mu'tazili leanings, 
likewise used the Fatimid revolution to get back at the Malikis 
and gain their own advantage. For them, of course, conversion 
was ultimately the only avenue that remained open, although 
many were converted willingly. Not to participate fully with the 
new government would have left them in a difficult limbo since 
they evidently had no broad popular base in the Maghrib. With¬ 
out government support and permission to practise law, they, 
like the Malikis who were themselves to suffer considerably over 
the ensuing decades, would have lost out completely. This is, 
in fact, what happened to them. But many, as with the local 
Shi is, welcomed the Fatimids and were happy, at least initially, 
to support them and did so avidly and enthusiastically. 


The Fall and Execution of the Brothers 

Sadly, the da‘wa that put the Fatimids in power suffered a ma¬ 
jor blow soon after its victory. Abu ‘Abdallah, his brother, and 
their two closest Kutama allies, Abu Zaki and Abu Musa, were 
accused of conspiracy and disloyalty. 6 " Less than fourteen 

60. For a complete review of the information about this event see 
Halm, Reich, 148-56, trans., 159-68. 
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months from the euphoria of al-Mahdfs arrival and assump¬ 
tion of power, he ordered that the four be executed for treason, 
first Abu Musa, and then in rapid succession Abu ZakI, fol¬ 
lowed by the two brothers on Monday 15 Jumada II 298/18 
February 911 61 The story of what actually happened, however, 
was, for different reasons, subject to exaggeration for polemi¬ 
cal purposes, depending on the particular viewpoint of the 
source that related or preserved various accounts and explana¬ 
tions of the incident. 

Moreover, the repercussions of this event, despite a degree 
of immediate serious unrest and some acts of open rebellion 
among the Kutama Berbers, were relatively inconsequential 
given the previous importance and obvious centrality of those 
who were put to death. But the Imam must certainly have risked 
a great deal in moving so decisively against these men; they 
had been the architects of his triumph, and many of his Ber¬ 
ber followers were beholden to them long before they had 
accepted him. To warrant such a drastic step, the threat to him 
and his rule must therefore have constituted a real and present 
danger. 

One reason for the weak response from some members of 
the dawa who might have felt the most disquiet over the ex¬ 
ecution of the brothers was al-Mahdfs deliberate policy of 
reassigning and thus dispersing his da'is. To cite an example, 
Abu ‘All was finally allowed to leave Egypt to join the Imam at 
his new headquarters in Raqqada, but was almost immediately 
sent off again on yet another mission to, of all places, Constan¬ 
tinople where he was taken prisoner by the Byzantines and 
detained for the next five years. 62 Ibn al-Haytham, the author 
of the memoir that reveals so much about the brothers and 
their stewardship of Fatimid government just after the initial 

61. This is the date given by QadI al-Nu‘man (Iftitah, 316). ‘Arlb (Ibn 
‘Idhari, al-Bayan, I, 164) prefers Tuesday, 1 Dhu’l-hijja 298/31 July 911. 

62. This information comes from an obituary for Abu ‘All included 
by Idris in his *Uyun al-akhbar (as edited by al-Ya‘lawi, 236-38, but for 
some reason omitted from the earlier edition of M. Ghalib). See 
Madelung, ‘Hamdan Qarmat and the Da‘i Abu ‘All/ 
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takeover, who was clearly quite devoted to them personally, 
was dispatched to Spain as an ambassador to the famous 
Andalusian renegade ‘Umar b. Hafsun, who had just recog¬ 
nized al-Mahdl as the caliph in his domains. 63 Neither of these 
key figures, therefore, were present when the blow occurred. 

The accounts given in the sources leave the precise cause of 
the tragedy obscure. Fatimid tradition suggests that it was Abu’l- 
‘Abbas, portrayed as Abu ‘Abdallah’s evil older brother, who 
instigated the troubles that resulted in the executions by con¬ 
vincing his brother that he had more of a right to lead than 
the Imam. According to this version, Abu’l-‘Abbas resented his 
own and his brother’s demotion, and he was able to instill a 
similar attitude in the mind of Abu ‘Abdallah and of his Ber¬ 
ber companions. Thus, although Abu ‘Abdallah went along 
with the plot against the Imam and deserved his own death he 
was not himself the principal culprit or the primary cause of 
his own misfortune. 64 

Another explanation appears in both Fatimid and anti- 
Fatimid sources. According to these, the Berber leaders, 
disgruntled by their loss of power and the relative neglect of 
their interests on the part of the new caliph who, to cite but 
one of their grievances, often passed over them and re-em¬ 
ployed officials of the previous regime in his new government, 
began to question his right to the imamate. Abu Musa, the 
supreme chief of the Kutama, in particular, is said to have voiced 
doubts about whether or not al-Mahdl was, in fact, the Mahdi 
and to have demanded that he produce a miracle to prove his 
tide. In one anti-Fatimid version Abu ‘Abdallah advises his Ber¬ 
ber followers to demand that the Imam show them the sign 
that should be written on his back between his shoulder blades 

63. Ibn al-Haytham alludes to his own participation in this embassy 
The event itself was recorded in Ibn al-Khatib’s Kitab amal al-alam ed 

280 ° Ven?al (BdrUt ’ ‘ 956) ’ 32 ' SeC 3lSO Halm ’ ^ 2 5 °« trans.! 

m /f ThlS IS Certa ‘ nly the case M il is presented by QadI al-Nu‘man, 
Iftitah, paras 278-88 (pp. 306-19), which is the main official Isma‘ili 
explanation for the background and cause of this event. 
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if he were really the Mahdi. 65 In one way or another this story 
appears, not only in the blatantly polemical context of the writ¬ 
ings of the anti-Isma‘ili Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar 66 but also in Qadi 
al-Nu‘man’s Iftitah , which probably serves in this instance as an 
officially sanctioned account of what happened and why. 

The case against Abu , l-‘Abbas seems implausible on the sur¬ 
face. As the depiction of him by Ibn al-Haytham clearly reveals, 
the older brother, though admittedly more scholarly and, thus, 
the beneficiary of a wider and broader education than Abu 
‘Abdallah, was equally devoted to the Isma‘ili dawa and its 
cause. Moreover, and most importantly, Abu’l-‘Abbas had sub¬ 
stantial personal knowledge of al-Mahdl, whom he had known 
both in Syria and in Egypt, as well as on the journey across 
North Africa. Like his brother he had spent over twenty years 
in the service of the dawa whose Imam and supreme leader 
was al-Mahdl. Where Abu ‘Abdallah and his Kutama compan¬ 
ions spoke about abstractions they had never seen, Abu’l-‘Abbas 
must have been rather familiar with the actual qualities of the 
man for whom they all worked. 

Quite different is the case of Abu Musa. There is evidence 
of widespread dissatisfaction with the conduct of al-Mahdl 
among the Kutama from the very beginning. Qadi al-Nu‘man 
reports that when the Imam, on his way from Sijilmasa to 
Raqqada, passed through Ikjan, he ordered that the money 
gathered by the Kutama da‘is and shaykhs in support of the 
Isma‘ili cause be surrendered and carried off with him. Ac¬ 
cording to al-Nu‘man this aroused considerable resentment. 67 
At the same time the Imam ordered the faithful Kutama sup¬ 
porters of the da‘wa to move with him to the capital. Many of 
them may have expected that the Imam would reside among 
them, his most loyal supporters, as Abu ‘Abdallah had done. 

65. Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan , I, 161-2. 

66. ‘Abd al-Jabbar b. Ahmad al-Hamadhanl, Tathbit data ’ ital-nubuwwa, 
ed. ‘Abd al-Karlm ‘Uthman (Beirut, 1966), 380-91. Aversion also ap¬ 
pears in Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan , I, 161-2. 

67. See Qadi al-Nu‘man, Iftitah , 288-9; Halm, Reich , 135-6, trans., 

! 4 4 . 
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Al-Mahdi’s common reliance on Arab officials and on slave 
servants, the Kutama’s own relegation to a lower rank and sta¬ 
tus, as well as his caliphal lifestyle, added to the discontent and 
soon led to charges that he did not fulfil the expectations con¬ 
nected with the advent of the promised Mahdi. 

Abu Musa, as the chief of the Kutama, could not have been 
indifferent to such dissatisfaction even though al-Mahdl kept 
him as the chief of his Berber army. He appears in Ibn al- 
Haytham s account as a proud man who jealously guarded his 
own power, a person who did not hesitate to censure Abu 
‘Abdallah openly when the latter appointed an independent 
judge in Qayrawan who would interfere with his own govern¬ 
ment. It is therefore not unreasonable to think that Abu Musa 
would have dared to confront al-Mahdl, giving vent to the mis¬ 
givings among his tribesmen, without realizing that the Imam 
was much less dependent on his support than Abu ‘Abdallah 
had been. Although the open confrontation seems to indicate 
that a concrete scheme of revolt did not exist at the time, the 
Imam acted to deprive any Kutama rebellion of its potential 
leadership. 

While Abu Musa may well have come to regret al-Mahdl’s 
assumption of power and may have contemplated a revolt 
against him, Abu 1 - Abbas’s role in the plot looks more as if it 
was based on a calculated smear. Perhaps because he had en¬ 
tered the local scene only in the final phase of the Fatimid 
takeover and, thus, had no immediate following there, it was 
easier to lay blame on him as an outsider than on his brother, 
who was revered by the Kutama with whom he had lived as 
teacher and leader for over eighteen years. Significantly, in his 
reaction to the deaths of the two brothers, al-Mahdl is reported 
to have expressed regret over that of Abu ‘Abdallah, whom he 
continued to praise for his efforts on behalf of the dawa. But 
in the case of Abu’l-‘Abbas he merely offered condemnation 
and reproach. The story of his reaction may be largely accu¬ 
rate and the sentiments expressed by the Imam genuine, but it 
also served a purpose in publicly assigning blame for what 
happened while at the same time preserving the link to Abu 
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‘Abdallah’s original mission and his personal success with it. 68 
Although now, as then, it is impossible to read Ibn al-Haytham’s 
memoirs without pondering the loss of the two men he de¬ 
scribes with such reverent awe and personal respect, he himself 
does not allude directly or, possibly, even indirecdy to the trag¬ 
edy itself. And this judgment applies most strikingly in the case 
of Abu’l-‘Abbas, the putative villain of subsequent events. 

In yet another passage of Qadi al-Nu‘man’s account of Abu 
‘Abdallah’s seditious activity, he quotes at length the latter’s 
rather pointed advice to the Imam not to corrupt the Kutama 
by offering them riches, by appointing them to lucrative posi¬ 
tions, and not to order them, as he had done, to wear pompous 
official dress and ornament. 69 Abu ‘Abdallah, thus, warned the 
caliph about his very style of rule. But it is obvious that the 
plain ascetic demeanour and simple habits that Abu ‘Abdallah 
acquired from long years of work in the field among the tribes¬ 
men were not those of al-Mahdl, who as Fatimid caliph adopted 
the trappings of power and majesty and kept a distance be¬ 
tween himself and them. Ibn al-Haytham remarks on these 
qualities of Abu ‘Abdallah who, it seemed, no amount of wealth 
and power could change. Abu ‘Abdallah, who knew the Berbers 
as well as any outsider, saw what troubles lay ahead, 70 but his 
advice could easily be taken as a ploy for his own return to 
command. According to Qadi al-Nu‘man, Abu ‘Abdallah had 
in fact suggested to the Imam that he leave the command of 
the Kutama to him, in which case al-Mahdi would have been 
able to live at ease in his palace without being troubled by any 
of them. 

It may be significant that Abu ‘AH, the old da'i who had 


68. Al-Mahdi’s words in this instance are quoted not only by Qadi al- 
Nu‘man, where they might be expected most, but by the anti-Fatimid 
‘Arib (Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan , I, 164-5) as well. 

69. Qadi al-Nu‘man, Iftitah , par. 279 (p. 308), quoted in full by Halm, 
Reich , 150, trans., 161. 

70. The Berber disapproval of material wealth was also reflected in 
the revolt of the Kharijite Abu Yazid, who took pride in his ascetic life 
style and castigated the Fatimid caliphs for amassing riches. 
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recruited the brothers and knew them well, was not nearby 
w en the crisis occurred. As previously noted he had already 
been dispatched by al-Mahdi on a mission to Constantinople 
where the authorities detected his true purpose and put him 
in prison. However, when he was eventually released, he re- 

ri d t J ° u North Africa and is reported to have commented 
that, had he been present, he could have prevented the trag- 
ec y. e used to say, ‘Our Lord, the Commander of the Faithful 
is like the sun whose light is bright and blinding such that, if it 
were not followed by the moon to moderate and cool its ef¬ 
fects, no plant could develop properly on earth and the heat 
would overpower it.’7‘ But whatever al-Mahdi actually believed 
or had been told about the matter, and whether or not it was 
entirely accurate, he regarded it as treason and acted 


The Role and Character of Abu’l-'Abbas 

Given the effort to blacken his name and blame him for the 
corruption and downfall of his brother, the role of Abu’l-‘ Abbas 
deserves special attention here because it contrasts so com¬ 
pletely with the picture that emerges from Ibn al-Haytham’s 
account of him.?* Clearly, despite his secondaiy, position with 


Da‘i Abu All’ (p. , 20 ) from the obituary of Abu ‘Ali as preserved in the 
Uyun al-akhbar (ed. al-Ya‘lawi, p. 237). 

w 72 - F ° j r w he k " OWn faCtS about Ab »’l-‘Abbas, see the following- al- 

M. al-Ya‘lawi (Beirut, .991), vol. 5, 264-7- 

tee V 5 °~ 2; al ' NaySab ° ri ' in IvanoJ 

Sard / SnatJafar ' 1,6 ‘ 121_2, 12 3 < Eng. trans. in tee, 198, 206, 209, 

PPS> 2 fiS 2 T 3 ° 5 (eSPedaIly 298 n ' 2); al-Nirman, Iftitah, 
,, - - a 69 7 °’ * 75 ’ 3 o6 ~ 20; Q a< Ji al-Nu‘man, Kitdb al-Majdlis 

aTvtwTr If " 3 *' ll ' FaqI ’ Ibrahim Shabb0b and Muhammad 
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respect to the mission of Abu ‘Abdallah, Abu’l-‘Abbas was an 
important figure and, from as far back as 278/891, was inti¬ 
mately linked to the central activities of the da‘wa . There are, 
moreover, references to Abu ‘Abdallah’s almost reverential 
regard for his older brother, whom he treated as his senior in 
more than chronological age. He is said, for example, to have 
stood up for Abu’l-‘Abbas whenever they were together, and 
to have remained standing until his brother granted him per¬ 
mission to sit. Of the two, Abu’l-‘Abbas was obviously the better 
educated.73 Fatimid sources, such as the Iftitah , agree on this, 
and the new account by Ibn al-Haytham bears ample witness to 
it. Qadi al-Nu‘man readily admits that Abu’l-‘Abbas had a 
keener intellect and sharper wit and was more learned in the 
sciences than his brother.74 Moreover, Abu’l-‘Abbas seems to 
have read widely, not only in religious sciences, but also in a 
full range of classical Greek sciences and theories. 

Ibn al-Haytham was quite convinced of his great merit. He 
says of him, ‘I had not seen his like before, nor do I expect that 
I will meet another the equal of him, who combined in himself 
all the sciences, who had read through the doctrines of every 
school, who had investigated the doctrine of those who differ 
and fully comprehended the statements of both ally and oppo¬ 
nent.’ And in another place he remarks, ‘This man has an even 
greater eminence than his brother. In terms of rank, he sur¬ 
passes his brother in knowledge. He exceeds him in the 
excellence of his company, the nobility of his character and 
his civility 

He was, moreover, deeply impressed with Abu’l-‘Abbas’s 
masterful stewardship of the new government during the more 
than seven months of his rule. Yet Ibn al-Haytham’s portrait of 
Abu’l-‘Abbas presents him as a reluctant leader, a person less 
at ease with public responsibilities than his brother. He, for 
example, at first insisted that he would not meet with or receive 

73. See, for example, the comments of Qadi al-Nu‘man, Iftitah , par. 
243 (pp. 269-70); Halm, Reich, 118-19, trans., 126. 

74. Iftitah , 269-70. However, Qadi al-Nu‘man also notes that Abu 
‘Abdallah was sounder in his judgement and the more pious of the two. 
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the visits of others until the Imam and his brother returned. 
Later he accepted only under pressure to host a general audi¬ 
ence at the feast marking the end of Ramadan. Many, if not 
most, of his sessions with Ibn al-Haytham occurred in private 
with few other than servants in attendance. 

It is interesting also that Abu’l-‘Abbas, once freed from 
Aghlabid detention in 293/906, chose to retreat to Tripoli. 
For three years he remained there and did not attempt to reach 
either his brother or the Imam. Perhaps he had been ordered 
to do exactly that or knew well that it might be too difficult 
and even impossible to journey into the mountains where Abu 
‘Abdallah and the Kutama were. If he had been apprehended 
a second time en route to the west, it would have appeared a 
sure proof of his complicity. He might, however, have contem¬ 
plated travelling on to Sijilmasa but did not. Even when the 
final victory came, Abu’l-‘Abbas did not set out immediately 
It is true that the fleeing Aghlabids blocked the path for a 
time although they soon enough reached Tripoli. There 
Ziyadatallah confronted Abu’l-‘Abbas for one last time. For 
most of those three years a party of Fatimids had waited in the 
city. Among them were the mother and sisters of the Imam 
under the care and protection of al-Khazari, another dd‘i \ike 
Abu l-‘Abbas. The two dd‘ts, in fact, often debated with each 
other in the mosque pretending to support the doctrines and 
opinions of opposite sides so as to deflect suspicion of any col¬ 
lusion between them. When Ziyadatallah attempted in that last 
encounter to force a confession from Abu’l-‘Abbas about his 
connection to Abu ‘Abdallah, the brother could argue that, if 
he had been related to the leader of the Berber rebellion, he 
would have gone over to them instead of travelling to Tripoli 
and, in any case, would have already proceeded to Raqqada.75 
But was he ordered to remain in Tripoli until granted ex¬ 
plicit permission tojoin Abu ‘Abdallah, which he received only 
m time for him to arrive just before his brother’s departure for 


75- Qadi al-Nu‘man, Iftitah, paras 235-7 (PP- 260-3); Halm, Reich, 
117—18, trans., 125. 
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Sijilmasa? 76 The chronology of the events as implied by the 
Iftitah 77 does not accord with the observations of Ibn al- 
Haytham, who seems to indicate that Abu’l-‘Abbas did not reach 
Raqqada until just before his brother’s departure. Even then 
his role evidently had not been clearly delineated by Abu 
‘Abdallah, who may not have had much time to arrange mat¬ 
ters of that sort, and his assumption of what authority he 
inherited began slowly and hesitantly. 

Thus, the picture of Abu’l-‘Abbas painted by the sources is 
of an urbane scholarly intellectual, more at ease in private so¬ 
cial exchanges than with public responsibilities, and less 
inclined to take on an arduous missionary venture of the kind 
his brother pursued. In contrast to Abu ‘Abdallah, he took evi¬ 
dent delight in the pleasures of a sumptuous meal. Obviously, 
fine living held an appeal for him. It may well have been in¬ 
dicative of his character that he remained in Egypt when his 
brother went first to the Yemen and then to the Maghrib. In 
this he was not unlike Ibn al-Haytham, whose scholarly inter¬ 
ests were much the same, and who, despite great sympathy for 
the cause of Abu ‘Abdallah, had not left the urban security of 
his home in Qayrawan for the rugged existence of the rebels 
in the mountains - a point not lost on Abu ‘Abdallah who raised 
it against him early in their first meeting together. It seems, 
therefore, unlikely that Abu’l-‘Abbas would have been moved 
by personal political ambition. At most he may have encouraged 
his brother in the aim of preserving his effective control over 
the Kutama and, thus, have exposed himself to the suspicion 

76. The distance between Raqqada and Tripoli is somewhat over 600 
kilometres or about fourteen stages. Therefore, although pigeons could 
swiftly deliver a note from one place to the other, a journey on land 
would have required about a month for a round trip. Abu ‘Abdallah 
cannot have sent for his brother until some time in Rajab 296/April 909 
at the earliest and it could well have been later. That Abu’l-‘Abbas did 
not reach Raqqada before Ramadan (May-June), perhaps not until early 
June, is thus reasonable and likely. This explains why Ibn al-Haytham, 
who was frequently in attendance with Abu ‘Abdallah, did not meet Abu’l- 
‘Abbas until after the former’s departure in mid-Ramadan (6 June). 

77. Pp. 269-70. 
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2 . IBN AL-HAYTHAM AND THE HISTORICAL SOURCES 


The Sources Previously Known 

An unusual array of surviving sources cover various aspects of 
the advent of the Fatimids in North Africa. Of those known 
previously, two provide a view of it from outside and two from 
inside. Yet all four, at least in origin, were contemporary or 
come from sources contemporary to the events in question or 
nearly so. Most importantly they represent separate accounts 
not dependent on each other. They are the history of Ibn 
Idhan entitled al-Baydn al-mughrib ft akhbdr muluk al-Andalus 
wa’l-Maghnb, the biographies collected by al-Khushanl in his 
Kitab Tabaqat ulama'Ifriqiya, Qadi al-Nu‘man’s official history 
of the founding of the Fatimid state, his Iftitah al-da ( wa wa ibtidd y 
al-dawla, , and finally the memoirs of al-Mahdi’s chamberlain 
Ja‘far. In addition there is a fair amount of information in other 
works that add to and complement what these four record. 
Moreover, quite significantly, and uncharacteristically for the 
Fatimids over the long run of their reign, the two inside ac¬ 
counts derived ultimately from the inner circles of the Isma‘ili 
organization. Later periods of Fatimid history were, to be sure, 
similarly chronicled or otherwise documented by witnesses, but 
these writings have all too frequently not survived. It is also 
true to a certain extent that, with the possible exception of al- 
Khushanfs text, the information in the other three primary 
sources comes to us second hand. 

Abu’l-‘ Abbas Ahmad b. Muhammad b. ‘Idhan al-Marrakushi 
ived long after the Fatimids. 78 He was active in the second 
half of the seventh/thirteenth and early eighth/fourteenth 
century. His al-Baydn al-mughrib, however, was based on and 
t us contains a good deal of valuable information from older 


78. On him see J. Bosch-Vila, ‘Ibn ‘Idhari’ in the EI2. 
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chronicles, most notably, for the coming of the Fatimids, the 
chronicle of ‘Arib b. Sa‘d. An Andalusian native, ‘Arib, who 
died about 370/980, wrote his own history of the Maghrib for 
the Umayyad court in Cordova and his basic outlook was thus 
pro-Umayyad. Nevertheless, like al-Khushanl, of whom he was 
a younger contemporary, he relied in all likelihood for a good 
part of his information concerning the Maghrib on Maliki refu¬ 
gees who had fled from there to Spain. In any case, because of 
the insertion in it of whole passages from ‘Arib, 79 the work of 
Ibn ‘Idhari is now the major source for the history of the later 
Aghlabids and the North African Fatimids. No other source 
provides as much information over the whole of the relevant 
time frame or as wide a geographical range. 80 

Quite separate from Ibn ‘Idhari, the Maliki Tabaqdt oi Abu 
‘Abdallah Muhammad b. al-Harith al-Khushani, who was born 
near Qayrawan where he was educated prior to departing in 
311/923, offer a near contemporary eyewitness account of the 
lives and activities of many of the figures he thought fit to 

79. From p. 134 of the edition the text is, in fact, based on the Gotha 
manuscript of a fragment of ‘Arib’s chronicle in addition to the two 
manuscripts of Ibn ‘Idhari. There are quite long and important texts 
marked by square brackets in the edition which are found only in the 
‘Arib manuscript and which were evidently omitted by Ibn ‘Idhari. Words 
or passages found only in the Ibn ‘Idhari mss. are enclosed in parenthe¬ 
ses in the edition, but they are, with a few exceptions, quite insignificant. 
Since the ‘Arib manuscript contains only a fragment of his chronicle, it 
is likely that most of the text up to p. 134 also goes back to ‘Arib. He 
should therefore be given full credit in quotations from the Bayan in the 
sections on Aghlabid and early Fatimid rule, especially those marked by 
square brackets. 

80. Though not for the period in question here, one other impor¬ 
tant source for Ibn ‘Idhari was the History (Tankh Ifnqiya wa’l-Maghrib) 
of Abu Ishaq Ibrahim al-Qayrawani, usually called simply Ibn al-Raqlq, 
which is itself apparently lost. Ibn al-Raqiq, who died after 418/1027-8, 
worked for the Zirids at a time when they were still ostensibly loyal and 
subservient to the Fatimids. He is thought to have visited Cairo during 
the reign of al-Hakim and to have been pro-Shi‘i. Ibn al-Raqiq likely had 
access to some Fatimid works, quite possibly those of QadI al-Nu‘man, 
but perhaps others. See M. Talbi, ‘Ibn al-Rakik’ in the EI2. 
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include in it. Although al-Khushani eventually moved to Spain 
(where he died in 37 ! /98 i) and to service there under the 
Umayyads, early in his life he had witnessed the Fatimid as¬ 
sumption of power and had seen the measures taken by them. 
Most importandy, in contrast to the tabaqdt works of the other 
Maliki authorities, which naturally focus almost exclusively on 
the scholars and notables of this madhhab, al-Khushani added 
to his own various sections on the Hanafis, as well as accounts 
of those fuqaha ’of Qayrawan who converted to the Isma'ili cause 
and also a special list of the scholars who were persecuted by 
the government. 

Later Maghribi tabaqdt compilations, which were all Maliki, 
never failed, of course, to point out the repression of their own 
by the Fatimids. The most important of these works, al-Maliki’s 
Riydd al-nufus and QadI ‘Iyad’s Maddrik , 8 ‘ although rich in in¬ 
formation about what happened to the members of this 
particular school under the Fatimids, both tend toward exag¬ 
geration and hagiography 82 and, regardless, depend on 
al-Khushani for the details of the earliest encounters with the 
Isma'ihs as well as for the biographies of any of the scholars 
from Qayrawan under the last Aghlabids. Therefore, al- 
Khushani s work has a historical value that is not always 
characteristic of items in the tabaqdt genre. He was certainly 
not unbiased but, nevertheless, he provides a viewpoint not 
given by ‘Arib or by the Isma‘ili sources. Therefore he cannot 
be ignored. Still, because of his anti-Fatimid bias, most of the 
information he gives needs to be treated with caution. All along 
it would have helped immensely to have available some 

81. Abu Bakr ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad al-Malikl, a native of 
Qayrawan, died about 460/1068 (according to Bakkush, the editor of 
his Riyad al-nufus) and the QadI ‘Iyad b. Musa al-Sabtl (from Ceuta) died 
m 544/1149. On the latter see the article by M. Talbi in the EI2. 

82. These later Maliki writers, beginning with al-Malikl’s Tabaqdt, were 
evidently under moral pressure tojustify the horrible massacres of Ismaili 
communities throughout the Maghrib instigated by the Maliki 'ulama. 

11s may explain why they quote at length lurid and obviously fictitious 
ta es about Fatimid atrocities and about Ismaili heresy and atheism. 
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balancing record giving the opposing view. 

In contrast to the non-Isma‘ili accounts of the rise of the 
Fatimids and the reaction to them that may be extracted from 
sources such as those just mentioned, Isma‘ili and thus Fatimid 
records largely, if not entirely, disappeared from North Africa 
and later even from Egypt. They were preserved almost exclu¬ 
sively by that Yemeni branch of the post-Fatimid Isma‘ili da'wa 
known as the Tayyibis. Even now most copies derive from In¬ 
dian TayyibI libraries where the majority of such texts have been 
copied and preserved. But, while the history of Ibn Tdhari 
appeared in print as long ago as 1848-51 83 and the Arabic 
text of al-Khushani in 1915, Isma‘ili works have been slow to 
reach historians because of their relative inaccessibility. Thus, 
a balanced account of Fatimid achievements could not be con¬ 
templated until recently. Finally, in 1936, the Arabic text of 
Ja‘far’s Sira was published (with an English translation in 1942; 
French 1952). Qadi al-Nu‘man’s Iftitah al-da*wa , however, 
though available to some scholars in manuscript earlier - it 
was put to good use, for example, by Mohamed Talbi in his 
L’Emirat Aghlabide (1966) - ultimately came out only in 1970, 
edited by Wadad Kadi (Dachraoui’s edition in 1975). 

However, even these two extremely valuable sources, rich as 
they are in detail, do not provide significant information 
needed for the whole picture. For example, for reasons not 
obvious in the text, Qadi al-Nu‘man, although quite thorough 
in his writing on the mission of Abu ‘Abdallah and its back¬ 
ground, is less meticulous in his account from the point of his 
triumph onward. While he provides additional information, 
sometimes of great importance, such as the copies he includes 
of official decrees and other court proclamations from the ear¬ 
liest period of the new government, he is less attentive to events 
that took place in Raqqada and Qayrawan for the period from 
Abu ‘Abdallah’s assumption of power to the time when al-Mahdi 

83. First edited by R. Dozy in his Histoire de VAfrique et de VEspagne 
(Leiden, 1948-51), an edition that was superseded in 1948-51 by that 
of Colin and Levi-Proven gal. 
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took over. Perhaps, given that he provides such a wealth of 
information about other matters both before and after, his 
relative neglect of events in Qayrawan is not noteworthy. But 
did he also know about the memoirs of Ibn al-Haytham which 
certainly fill this gap amply? Or was he deliberately avoiding a 
discussion of the activities of Abu’l-‘Abbas whom he overtly 
blames for corrupting Abu ‘Abdallah and causing the down¬ 
fall of both as well as their Berber colleagues? Significantly, 
Qadi al-Nu‘man and his works were accorded an official status 
and were personally approved by the Imams al-Mansur and al- 
Mu‘izz. 

The Sira ofja'far represents a uniquely personal document, 
though not one written by the person who related the story 
but by a later author, Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Yamanl 
from the reign of the Fatimid caliph al-‘Az!z who, neverthe¬ 
less, offers it as a first-person memoir. However, ifja'far, who 
was born within months of his master al-Mahdi in 260/874, 
had still been alive in the time of al-‘Aziz (365-386/975-996) ’ 
he would have then exceeded the age of one hundred. Even 
granted its authenticity in general, there are details in it that 
Ja'far could not recall precisely, as he admitted himself. Sig¬ 
nificantly, despite his later role as chamberlain, he was originally 
simply a servant and, thus, did not necessarily have accurate 
knowledge about sensitive matters as, for example, those con¬ 
nected to the workings of the da‘wa. Still, he did personally 
witness major events or was present on important occasions. 

Ibn al-Haytham and the Value of his Work 

The Kitab al-Munazarat both provides an unexpected abun¬ 
dance of new information about a critically important period 
and at the same time fills in a chapter largely missing from the 
other sources. But recognition of its significance was delayed 
in part because the text did not survive on its own. Also, when 
it was first quoted in Isma'ili literature, it was not cited by a 
title but merely by author. Therefore, the true nature of the 
work in question remained unknown and became the subject 
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of speculation. Accordingly, when S. M. Stern noticed the pas¬ 
sages from it as they appear in Idris ‘Imad al-Din’s history of 
the Isma‘ili Imams, the Vyun al-akhbar , he knew them only by 
the author without any way to recognize what work they might 
have come from. 84 It is now clear, however, that the three quo¬ 
tations given by Idris in the name of Ibn al-Aswad or Ibn 
al-Haytham all come from the Kitab al-Munazarat. 

Idris, who lived from 794/1392 until 872/1468, was the 
nineteenth chief da‘i of the TayyibI Isma‘ilis in the Yemen . 8 5 
His son al-Hasan became the twentieth da‘i and was also the 
teacher of Hasan b. Nuh b. Yusuf b. Muhammad b. Adam al- 
Hindl al-Bharuchi (d. 939/1533), the author of the extensive 
compilation of Isma‘ili texts called by him the Azhar. Born in 
India, he travelled to the Yemen to study with the leading 
TayyibI authorities, most of whom continued to reside there. 86 
He began the Azhar in 931/1524 and completed it after 935/ 
1528. Fortunately, in the sixth part of the Azhar , al-Bharuchi, 
as he was wont to do with other works, simply copied Ibn al- 
Haytham’s Munazarat verbatim, even though only the 
beginning of it was germane to the subject he claimed to want 
to illustrate, namely the imamate of ‘All b. Abl Talib. However, 
he stated clearly that the text contains an account of the dis¬ 
cussions (the munazarat) of Ibn al-Haytham with Abu ‘Abdallah. 
This fact was thus known to anyone with access to the Azhar 
and it appears appropriately and correctly in Poonawala’s 

84. Stern, who was trying to identify material in the Vyun al-akhbar 
that did not appear in any other known source, collected these quota¬ 
tions along with a number of others and they were eventually published 
together in his posthumous Studies in Early Isma'ilism (Jerusalem, 1983), 
100-4. H. Halm subsequently offered the speculation that all of these 
items were from the same work, a lost Sirat al-Mahdi , which he then as¬ 
cribed to Ibn al-Haytham. See his ‘Zwei fatimidische Quellen aus der 
Zeit des Kalifen al-Mahdi (909-934),’ Die Welt des Orients , 19 (1988): 
102-117. 

85. On him see Ismail K. Poonawala’s Biobibliography of Isma ill Litera¬ 
ture (Malibu, Calif., 1977), 169-75, and ‘Idris b. al-Hasan’ also by 
Poonawala in the El 2, Supplement. 

86. On him see Poonawala, Biobibliography , 178-83. 
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Biobibliography of Ismd'ilt Literature , 8 ? 

However, while the text and its author were known in this 
manner and copies of the Azhar existed, the work itself received 
little or no serious scrutiny, perhaps because its potential his¬ 
torical value was masked by its bland title which, in the absence 
of careful inspection, appeared to promise no more than yet 
another discussion of doctrine. In his record of these debates, 
interrogations and discussions, Ibn al-Haytham in fact reveals 
a great deal more than simple items of doctrine; but from the 
title alone this was hardly obvious and it has thus proved to be 
an unexpected benefit of the complete manuscript. Perhaps 
the most interesting of all the Munazarat’ s new material are 
the details it provides of the author’s own background and his 
upbringing among the elite of Qayrawan, of his education and 
career, and of his impressions of the two brothers who played 
so pivotal a role in the Fatimid revolution. These are not the 
normal elements of a munazara, which is usually simply a work 
of disputation. 

Moreover, while it ostensibly covers only the author’s con¬ 
versations with Abu ‘Abdallah and Abu’l-‘Abbas, much of Ibn 
al-Haytham’s Munazarat consists of stories that he told them 
about himself and about things that had happened to him. 
Thus, while these stories are in fact a part of various ‘discus¬ 
sions (the munazarat of the title), they constitute at the same 
time elements of the author’s own autobiography. In truth the 
narrative contains less of either of the two brothers than it does 
of Ibn al-Haytham. Many, if not the majority, of the passages in 
it record the words and statements the author made to some¬ 
one else, not those of the men with whom he was conversing. 

Thus, ultimately, the circumstances that prompted Ibn al- 
Haytham to write this work may reflect more than his desire to 
extol the virtues of the two brothers. From comments in it, 
moreover, it is clear that he cannot have written this work be¬ 
fore the year 334/946, some thirty-seven years after the events 
he describes. By then he was about sixty years old and evidently 

87. Ibid., pp. 34-5. 
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a well respected senior dd‘i of long standing and much service 
to the Isma‘ili da Wand the Imams. The year in question hap¬ 
pens to coincide with the most dangerous and intense period 
of Abu Yazid’s revolt against the Fatimids. This Khariji rebel 
had taken Qayrawan that year and threatened the coastal capi¬ 
tal city of al-Mahdiyya. In the same year, the Imam al-Qa’im 
died and his son succeeded, although, to avoid giving aid to 
the rebels, no public announcement of this fact was made for 
a while. The son quickly took to the field and began a long 
series of clashes with the enemy in which he was almost always 
victorious. He retook Qayrawan that same year (after Shawwal 
334/28 May 946). 

Ibn al-Haytham mentions Abu Yazid whom he, like all 
Fatimid writers, calls the Dajjal (‘the apocalyptic deceiver’). 
He also proudly notes that the ‘son of the Imam’ has taken the 
field against him. Surely, whether or not he personally knew 
that al-Qa’im had died, he could not put that fact in writing 
and therefore in these circumstances he used the officially al¬ 
lowed designation of his successor. Perhaps he did not know 
about it. Al-Mansur was not called by his eventual throne name 
until 336/947 after he had achieved total victory over Abu 
Yazid. 

One more item in Ibn al-Haytham’s account has a bearing 
on the question of the date and circumstances of writing, 
namely his comment about the letter that Abu’l-‘Abbas had 
written to the qadi al-Marwadhl, admonishing him to deal with 
members of the da'wa with special care. Ibn al-Haytham says 
that he once owned the letter but had lost it among other pos¬ 
sessions taken from him during the revolt of Abu Yazid. 
Evidently he must refer to things that were in his own house in 
Qayrawan from which he had obviously had to flee. The house, 
which was known to belong to him, an Isma‘ili da% was with¬ 
out doubt ransacked by the invading forces (or possibly even 
the local population many of whom seized the occupation as 
an occasion for revenge). But Ibn al-Haytham could not have 
been sure of his specific losses before the re-entry of the Fatimid 
army at the end of May. 
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Why then did he decide at that moment to write the story of 
his first encounter with Abu ‘Abdallah and Abu’l-‘Abbas? From 
the context it appears that he may have realized that the 
previous Imam was dead and that a new era under the son was 
about to begin. He obviously wanted to insure his place and 
position in the new da'wa, perhaps even to claim a higher rank. 
Thus, it was important in his view to rehearse for his reader, 
namely, the person to whom the work is addressed, who was 
probably above him in terms of influence among members of 
the innermost circle, including possibly the new Imam, his own 
credentials and his early membership and service in the da'wa. 
A subtext in his writing is the recurring theme of the high re¬ 
spect and regard due the da'is and their efforts which he hoped 
would be an inherent part of the next Imam’s policies. Surely 
he hoped to benefit from it. If so, however, there is no sign 
that it worked in his favour. Al-Mansur and later al-Mu‘izz gave 
preference to Qadi al-Nu‘man who may well have been a rival 
of Ibn al-Haytham. 

The text of Ibn al-Haytham’s memoir is, nonetheless, of in¬ 
estimable significance, both for the history of the rise of the 
Fatimids in the Maghrib and for how the Isma‘ili da'wa func¬ 
tioned in the First months following the victory of Abu 
Abdallah. Incidental, but with almost equal claim to attention, 
is its depiction of the intellectual life of Qayrawan, the author’s 
hometown, and that of his father and immediate ancestors. 

One result of Ibn al-Haytham’s extended discussion with Abu 
Abdallah was his own conversion to the Isma’ili cause and his 
entry into the service of the da'wa as a dd'i. Although the pros¬ 
elytizing role of the da'wa and its members is relatively clear 
from other accounts, none are as personal and direct. Here is 
perhaps the earliest account of what led one Isma‘ili dd'i to his 
own conversion, of what message he responded to, and how 
the senior dd'i -in this case the masterful Abu ‘Abdallah, whose 
record of success as a missionary was, quite possibly, unsur¬ 
passed - convinced him to offer a pledge of total allegiance. 
The very act of making this covenant, although well known in 
the abstract, is here described in detail with its religious and 
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doctrinal justification fully outlined by Abu ‘Abdallah himself. 88 
To be sure, the interrogation by Abu ‘Abdallah of Ibn al- 
Haytham reveals more about the author’s prior religious 
knowledge and opinions than the teachings of the da'wa to 
which he was being summoned. Still, the method of Abu 
‘Abdallah and what questions he used in order to elicit from 
Ibn al-Haytham the answers he wanted is itself instructive and 
provides a unique window to the activities of these da‘is. 

The work also presents a carefully drawn portrait of Abu’l- 
‘ Abbas. Assuming that, in his discussions with Ibn al-Haytham, 
he, too, in part intended to further the Isma‘ili cause rather 
than merely entertain his new protege, Abu’l-‘Abbas’s meth¬ 
ods in many ways constitute a striking contrast to those of his 
brother. The older brother was obviously erudite in matters 
that Abu ‘Abdallah had either never studied, or preferred to 
ignore. The education of the discussants in the second half of 
the text is a noteworthy feature of it: they had each read Aristo¬ 
tle, for example, and could, as they did, discuss fine points of 
his logic or his treatises on animals. They each knew 
Hippocrates, Dioscurides, and other ancient sages, as well as 
the Epistles of Paul and other books. It is, on the one hand, 
interesting to find such learning in the provincal city of 
Qayrawan already by the end of the third/ninth century, but it 
is possibly of even more significance, on the other hand, to 
discover this level of erudition in key figures of the dawa of 
that time and place. 

Another highly important fund of new information in this 
text is its account of the Shi‘is of Qayrawan. However few and 
isolated they were, their existence was not previously known 
and could hardly have been suspected from other sources. Ibn 
al-Haytham was born into a Zaydi family and, although he him¬ 
self admits that he left the Zaydis for the Shi‘ism of the Imamis, 

88 . For what was known previously about the Ismaili practice of tak¬ 
ing an oath from those who converted, see H. Halm’s ‘The Isma‘ili Oath 
of Allegiance ( ‘ahd) and the ‘Sessions of Wisdom’ (majalis al-hikma) in 
Fatimid Times’ in F. Daftary ed., Mediaeval Isma‘Hi History and Thought , 
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who were also represented in Qayrawan, he continued his links 
to a variety ofShi'i schools. When he finally met Abu ‘Abdallah, 
he had also departed from strict Imami doctrine by remaining 
undecided about the correct line of the Imams after Ja‘far al- 
Sadiq. He was thus not a Twelver, as he carefully explained to 
Abu Abdallah. Still, at a critical point in his life Ibn al-Haytham 
was almost deprived of his inheritance by a Maliki judge. Had 
he not concealed his beliefs and books and sought the 
intervention of a powerful friend of his father, his troubles 
might have multiplied. The Shi'is living under Sunni rule, even 
those who came from a wealthy, noble background, as in the 
case of Ibn al-Haytham, possessed neither security from reli¬ 
giously motivated persecution nor open and free access to 
others of like mind. Nonetheless, he was close to al-Marwadhi, 
whom he personally recommended for the judgeship of 
Qayrawan, to the latter’s son, to a few other Shi‘is, and to yet 
others who were later to convert to Isma'ilism, among them 
prominent Hanafis, a substantial number of whom soon be¬ 
came Isma‘ilis. Ibn al-Haytham’s personal encounters with, and 
depiction of individual scholars from Qayrawan, which he re¬ 
lated to the two brothers, are unusually valuable and provide 
an inside view of the elite of that city on the eve of a dramatic 
change. 


The Education and Career of Ibn al-Haytham 

In answer to a series of questions put to him by Abu ‘Abdallah, 
Ibn al-Haytham recounts the details of his heritage. His family 
traced their lineage to Kufa and to noble northern Arab blood. 
He was descended from Qays b. ‘Asim b. Sinan b. Khalid b. 
Minqar of the tribe of Tamim. An ancestor, the grandfather of 
his grandfather’s father, al-Haytham b. ‘Abd al-Rahman, had 
first come to Qayrawan in the service of the ‘Abbasid governor 
Yazid b. Hatim. Yazid’s brother and successor in the governor¬ 
ship of the Maghrib, Rawh b. Hatim, released him from service 
and sent him home with 10,000 dinars. Soon, however, having 
raised an even larger sum and having obtained a commission 
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from the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Hadi (or al-Rashid), he returned 
and began to acquire estates and build houses. He constructed 
one of these on the Simat al-A‘zam, the main street of Qayrawan. 
As late as the reign of al-Mu‘izz this same house, obviously still 
identified with the author of these memoirs, is mentioned in 
passing in a Malik! tabaqat work as ‘the house of the da'i Ibn 
Aswad.’ 89 

Ibn al-Haytham’s father died, he reports, in 285/898 when 
he was not yet at puberty, although he had by then read the 
Qur’an several times as well as other books on language, rare 
words, disputation, and legal reasoning. One would thus sur¬ 
mise that he was about eleven or twelve at this time, which 
places his birth in 273/886 or 274/887. After his father’s death, 
he continued to study religious subjects, including Hanafi law, 
and began also to take an interest in the books of the ancients, 
copies of which he possessed in his library, among them the 
works of Plato and Aristotle. At one point, in order to master 
logic, he engaged a Jew named Yusuf b. Yahya al-Khurasani to 
teach him. Later, he received instruction from another teacher 
who was to stimulate his interest in the imamate and thus the 
scholarly investigation of Shi‘i literature and doctrine. 

Thus, when he met Abu ‘Abdallah, he was well versed in 
Shi‘ism, as well as the sciences of the ancients that were to be 
of more concern to the latter’s brother Abu’l-‘Abbas. The broth¬ 
ers were obviously pleased to discover both the rich learning 
of Ibn al-Haytham and his eager devotion to the Shi‘i cause 
which they quickly determined to harness. He was drawn into 
service almost at once, one aspect of which involved his role in 
the frequent debates the two brothers set up with the local 
fuqaha \ both the Hanafis and the Malikis. Ibn al-Haytham acted 
as the champion of the Shi‘i side in many of these encounters. 

Later still, at the end of the period of his memoir, the au¬ 
thor provides a strikingly vivid picture of the arrival of the Imam. 
Ibn al-Haytham’s motive in doing so is, of course, partly to show 
how he was himself honoured on that occasion when he first 


89. Al-Maliki, Riyad , II, 487-8. 
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met al-Mahdi. Finally, he adds a few notes about his associa¬ 
tion with prominent dd% of the time such as Aflah b. Harun 
al-Malusi, a leading authority among the Kutama who appar¬ 
ently impressed the author highly. 

What Ibn al-Haytham does not state directly but only alludes 
to is his service not long after the coming of al-Mahd! as an 
ambassador - one of two da ( ts - who were sent to Andalus to 
the famous rebel ‘Umar b. Hafsun. This ‘Umar held out in 
opposition to the Umayyad rulers for a long time and is 
reported to have converted back to the Christianity of his 
ancestors late in life. Nevertheless, when al-Mahdi declared his 
caliphate in the Maghrib, Ibn Hafsun recognized him as the 
caliph of the Muslims in his domain and had him cited in the 
khutha accordingly. Al-Mahdi sent a delegation to him consist¬ 
ing of two Isma‘ilis with robes of honour (khiVdt) and they stayed 
with Ibn Hafsun for some time, even attending some of his 
battles against the Umayyads. Finally, the Andalusian sent them 
back with gifts for their master in return. 90 Evidently Ibn al- 
Haytham was one of the two delegates, as he himself suggests 
at the beginning of his memoir. 

Another incident he mentions occurred subsequently when 
he was dispatched as a da‘i to the western Maghrib. Bitterly, he 
casts blame on the Berber prince of Tahart, Masala, and his 
sister for what happened there. Masala b. Habus ostensibly sup¬ 
ported the Fatimids. However, ‘Arib 91 reports an incident in 
the year 309/921 when several dd ( ts were killed by the local 
people in Wansharish, an area under Masala’s control. Shortly 
thereafter, al-Mahdi cracked down hard on a large number of 
do'is, many of whom were rounded up and imprisoned on the 
charge of having advocated antinomianism. This matter obvi¬ 
ously caused great concern in the dawa at the time and, even 
many years later, QadI al-Nu‘man was forced to recall and dis¬ 
cuss the incident when al-Mansur asked him about it, as he 

9 °- These details are contained in the report of Ibn al-Khatib, Kitdb 
a mat al-a'ldm , ed. E. Levi-Provenial, p. 32. 

91. Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan, I, 185-6. 
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recorded in his al-Majalis wa \l-musayarat , 92 Although any sug¬ 
gestion that Ibn al-Haytham might have preached a disregard 
for the law of Islam appears totally unwarranted from the in¬ 
formation about him in his own memoir, 93 he seems to have 
suffered himself in this purge and presumably held Masala and 
his sister ultimately responsible for what had happened and 
believed that, despite their nominal recognition of the Fatim¬ 
ids, they were acting out of purely regional and personal motives 
to rid themselves of the da'wa and its influence in their terri¬ 
tory. Thus, in his view, both the initial killings of the da‘is in 
Wansharlsh and al-Mahdi’s subsequent severe repression of ad¬ 
ditional da'is was caused by some plot or intimation set in 
motion by Masala. It is significant that, when al-Mansur restored 
Fatimid rule in Tahart in 336/947 following the rebellion of 
Abu Yazid, the bodies of both Masala, who had died long before 
in 312/924, and his brother Yasal, also long dead (d. 319/ 
931), were exhumed and publicly burned. 9 * The sister is ap¬ 
parently not mentioned in any other source. 

Ibn al-Haytham in non-Isma‘ili Sources 

It would appear that there are only three known references to 
the author in non-Isma‘ili sources, two under the name Ibn al- 
Aswad and one as Ibn al-Haytham. Evidendy, he was known 
locally mainly by the former name and in other places by the 
latter, or by both as also in later Ismahli literature, such as the 
Vyun al-akhbar of Idris. Abu Hayyan al-Tawhidi in his al-Imta' 
wal-muanasa comments about a debate on the subject of the 
imamate that allegedly had taken place between Ibn al-Haytham 
and Ibn al-Haddad. 95 His information is second hand and not 

92. See Qadi al-Nu‘man, al-Majalis , pp. 499-500. 

93. Against this, it may be noted that Ibn al-Haytham, with obvious 
approval, reports the angry reaction of AbuVAbbas to the punishment 
by the qadi al-Marwadhl of two da'is who were accused of antinominian 
conduct. 

94. On the latter incident see Halm, Reich, 287-8, trans., 323. 

95. Al-Imta\ III, 195. In the text of the Imta\ the name of Abu 
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quite precise, but is nonetheless undoubtedly based either on 
his having seen, or his informant’s having seen, the account of 
these munazarat that Ibn al-Haytham himself issued. The other 
two references were located by Muhammad al-Ya‘lawi and were 
noted in the apparatus to his edition of the relevant portion of 
the Uyun al-akhbar . 96 One of these consists of a line in a poem 
composed by the Maghribi poet Abu’ 1 -Qasim al-Fazari in ridi¬ 
cule of the Fatimids. 97 The other involves a story within the 
biography of a Maliki shaykh and famous ascetic, whose stu¬ 
dent was forced by circumstances to travel home one night 
through the streets and quarters of Qayrawan after curfew. Mi¬ 
raculously, the prayers of the shaykh were so powerful that they 
protected the student; no dogs barked at him and the security 
patrols did not spot him even though he passed right in front 
of the house of the da'ilbn Aswad.’ This incident occurred in 
the reign of al-Mu‘izz and is related in the tabaqdt of al-Maliki. 98 

3 . THE EDITION OF THE ARABIC TEXT 

The present edition of the Arabic text of the Kitab al-Munazarat 
is based on three manuscript copies. These were taken from 
complete copies of volume six (al-juz al-sadis) of al-Bharuchi’s 
Kitab al-Azhar. In each case we obtained and worked from a 
photocopy of the original and have not examined either the 
original manuscript itself or the rest of the volume. The text of 
the edition, however, retains the compiler’s introduction and 
concluding comments. 

The manuscripts are the following: 

1. A manuscript of ninety-three pages, eighteen lines to a page, 

‘Uthman Ibn al-Haddad is deformed and appears as ‘Uthman b. Khalid. 

96. P. 157, no. 16. Halm, Reich, trans., 243, 248-9 and his n. 381. 

97. The full text of the poem appears in al-Maliki’s Riyad al-nufus, II, 
494 > an d al-Ya lawi s al-Adab bi-Ifriqiya fi'l-‘ahd al-Fatimi, 219—20. On al- 
Fazari himself see al-Ya lawl, ‘al-Fazari’ in the EI2, Supplement. 

98. Al-Maliki, Riyad, II, 487-8 (the biography of Abu Ishaq Ibrahim 
b. Ahmad al-Siba’i al-Muta‘abbid who died in 356/967). 
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belonging to Professor Abbas Hamdani, copied in 1307/ 
1889-90, by ‘Isa b. Da’ud b. ‘Abd al-‘Ali b. Ibrahim, and 
designated in the Arabic apparatus as ha\ This manuscript 
was assigned page numbers (not folio numbers) by the copy¬ 
ist and they have been retained in the edition, noted after 
an / in the text. 

2. One of two manuscripts belonging to The Institute of Ismaili 
Studies in London. Containing forty-seven folios, sixteen 
lines to a page, it was copied in Shawwal 1342/1924 and 
was formerly in the Chotu Lakhani Collection, Bombay. It is 
designated by a lam in the Arabic apparatus. 

3. A manuscript of fifty-eight folios, between sixteen and nine¬ 
teen lines per page, formerly belonging to the Isma‘ili Society 
of Bombay, now in The Institute of Ismaili Studies in Lon¬ 
don, from the eleventh/seventeenth century (according to 
A. Gacek, Catalogue of Arabic Manuscripts in the Library of The 
Institute of Ismaili Studies , vol. 1, p. 40). It is designated by an 
alif in the Arabic apparatus. 

In all these manuscripts, which are quite recent in date, the 
salutary benedictions, such as salla Allah 'alayhi wa alihi and 
‘alayhi al-salam, generally appear as abbreviations but they have 
been spelled out completely in this edition. The spelling of 
words that have retained an older, archaic form in these cop¬ 
ies has also been modernized. 

Three short passages from this text were quoted by Idris 
‘Imad al-Din in his Vyun al-akhbar. These have been noted 
where appropriate and the texts as published in S. M. Stern’s 
Studies in Early Isma'tlism and in al-Ya‘lawi’s edition of the rel¬ 
evant portion of the Vyun al-akhbar have been compared. 

4. THE TRANSLATION AND NOTES 

The translation that follows is my work and thus I bear primary 
responsibility for it. Professor Wilferd Madelung, however, not 
only read and corrected my draft but provided any number of 
suggestions and annotations, many of which were subsequently 
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incorporated in the notes and introduction. A full translation 
of Ibn al-Haytham’s Kitab al-Munazarat not only allows it to be 
consulted by readers who have no access to the Arabic text but 
also serves as a vehicle for the numerous annotations and ex¬ 
planatory commentary it requires. Parts of the work cover quite 
obscure items that were, however, apparently well known to 
the original discussants and the person or persons for whom it 
was written some forty years afterward. By then, of course, a 
majority of the individuals mentioned in it were long dead; 
many of them, in fact, were leading figures - the most promi¬ 
nent of the local fuqaha \ for example - of the intellectual scene 
in Qayrawan at the end of the Aghlabid period. Moreover, the 
four men of greatest importance to the cause of the Fatimids 
were by then not only dead but were considered traitors whose 
end was hardly to be recalled with honour. Thus, the persons 
cited by Ibn al-Haytham might have presented a serious prob¬ 
lem of identification. Fortunately, that did not prove to be the 
case. Most, but especially the Hanafls and the Malikis, merited 
biographies in the tabaqat works of al-Khushanl and other, later 
authorities. 

Many other details in the text require explanations that are 
given here in the notes. A number of passages present special 
difficulties, particularly for the discussions between Abu’l- 
Abbas and Ibn al-Haytham about the details of scientific, 
philosophical, or logical matters. For these, and especially for 
items of logic, we were able to draw on the expert assistance of 
several colleagues, most notably Dr. F. Zimmermann and 
Professor E. Rowson. 

A point of special interest in the work is its title and 
consequently the meaning of the term munazara. I have trans¬ 
lated it by the vague English term ‘discussions’ although that 
hardly indicates what is in it or what it is about. A munazara 
(plural munazarat) is a debate or a disputation most often un¬ 
dertaken between two persons or parties in a formal setting. 
Its subject was often an issue or issues of scientific, juridical, or 
theological importance, and the outcome could be expected 
to result in the conversion of the losing side to that of the winner 
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(if there was, in fact, a clear winner). These ‘debates’ also 
feature in a special genre of literature which either recorded 
an actual confrontation of this kind - frequently reconstructed 
for the benefit of the party that gained from it - or were simply 
created for that purpose in written form even though no real 
dispute had taken place. Eventually also the literary form be¬ 
came quite stylized." 

For Ibn al-Haytham his title points first of all to his several 
encounters with the brothers Abu ‘Abdallah and Abu’l-‘Abbas. 
The very first of these begins, in fact, as a kind of ‘debate’ in 
which Abu ‘Abdallah assumes the role of questioner. Ibn al- 
Haytham is the respondent and he has the burden of taking 
responsibility for what he says, whereas his interrogator merely 
poses hypothetical queries designed to elicit from him infor¬ 
mation and eventually a commitment to a particular doctrine. 
In fact from that first debate we learn little about Abu 
‘Abdallah’s position. Subsequently, however, the form and con¬ 
tent of the various debates between either brother and Ibn 
al-Haytham change and they become far less confrontational. 
Many are rather true discussions and exchanges of informa¬ 
tion without the pressure of urgency. Besides these, the author 
reports and comments on a variety of munazarat of a slightly 
different character that occurred between the Fatimid authori¬ 
ties, including himself acting for them, and respresentatives of 
the local fuqaha \ both Hanafis and Malikis. These encounters 
are also covered by the title of the work and by the term 
munazarat , although many of them are not simple ‘discussions’ 
but instead formal ‘debates.’ 

Note: In the translation we have preferred to follow the origi¬ 
nal text fairly closely, even literally, with one significant 
exception. At each mention of the Prophet, ‘All b. Abi Talib, 

99. It also served a literary purpose as a device for the display of 
erudition and wit as in cases where two objects or two animals are made 
to vie with each other to establish which of them is the better. For a 
general discussion of the concept and use of munazarat in Arabic litera¬ 
ture, see E. Wagner, ‘Munazara’ in the EI2. 
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and other revered figures such as Jesus, Moses, and the former 
prophets and the imams and their most distinguished adher¬ 
ents, Ibn al-Haytham added a pious benediction which we have 
retained in the edition throughout but in the translation only 
for the first instance of it, or when the sense requires it, and 
thereafter omitted them in order not to impede the flow of 
the narrative unduly. 


Paul E. Walker 













Ibn al-Haytham 

Ritab al-Munazarat 


THE BOOK OF DISCUSSIONS 
[from] 

The Sixth Part of the Book of Flowers and the Gathering Place 
of the Illuminations gleaned from the Gardens of Mysteries, the 
Congregations of Spiritual Fruits and Benefits, composed by 
our master, Hasan b. Nuh,' may God sanctify his spirit 
and bestow on us his intercession and affection. 
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In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. 
From Him we seek help. 


Praise be to God who manifests His radiant proofs on the 
tongues of His pure saints, they who glorify God by revealing 
the truth and explaining it and by proving false the distortions 
of those who deny it. May the blessings of God be on his Apos¬ 
tle, the lord of those who came first and last, and on the noble 
born and most pure Imams. Having arrived at the completion 
of the Fifth Part of the Book of Flowers, we want to bring in here 
the discussions that took place between the da'i Abu ‘Abdallah, 
the head of the da'wa 'm the Maghrib, and Abu ‘Abdallah Ja‘far 
b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al-Aswad b. al-Haytham, may God 
pardon them both, because they are relevant to what we 
brought up in the previous part to demonstrate the imamate 
of the Commander of the Faithful, ‘All b. Abi Talib, may the 
blessings of God be upon him, and to prove false what is as¬ 
serted by those who put forth specious claims in order to usurp 
unjustly, nefariously, and viciously his noble position. Thus we 
relate as follows: 

Abu ‘Abdallah Ja‘far b. Ahmad b. Muhammad, may God be 
pleased with him, said: May God embellish rectitude in your 
eyes and grant you success in your words and deeds. You have 
asked, may God guide your affairs, that I write for you an ac¬ 
count of the discussions that took place between me and Abu 
‘Abdallah and his brother about the imamate and other mat¬ 
ters, and the reasons for our leaving for al-Andalus and what 
happened between us and the one who rose there against the 

1. Hasan b. Nuh b. Yusuf b. Muhammad b. Adam al-Hindi al- 
Bharuchl (d. 939/1533) , the author and compiler of the Kitab al-Azhar 
(Mss. Hamdani Collection and The Institute of Isma‘ili Studies, Lon¬ 
don), was born in India. He travelled to the Yemen where he studied 
with the leading Tayyibi authorities, who continued to reside there. He 
began the Azhdr in 931/1524 and completed it after 935/1528; on him 
see Poonawala, Biobibliography , pp. 178-83. 
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Umayyads, 2 and what we planted with those people and the 
inhabitants of Cordova about the superiority of ‘All b. Abi Talib, 
the Commander of the Faithful, may the blessing of God be 
upon him, and the excellence of the family of Muhammad, 
peace be upon him, and the reason also for our going out to 
the Maghrib and what trial we were subjected to by Masala and 
his accursed sister and their sympathizers against us among 
the party of the devil.3 I will recall for you some of what I 
remember of all that. Although it was long ago and time has 
passed on well beyond the era in which that took place, and we 
have been beset by the occurrence of such tribulations and 
successions of crises as to make us forget even the recent his¬ 
tory of a nearer time, deadening the mind, taking away reason, 
removing desires, and bringing on death, were it not that faith 

2. The person in question here is the famous Andalusian renegade 
Umar b. Hafsun whose rebellion against the Umayyads lasted from 267/ 
880 until his death in 306/918. See E. Levi-Proven gal, ‘Omar b. Hafsun’ 
in the EI. He declared for the Fatimids just after the ascension of al- 
Mahdi, who sent a delegation to him consisting of two of his dais with 
robes of honour. Ibn Hafsun had begun to proclaim al-Mahdl as the 
caliph in the Friday khutba in the mosques under his control. On this 
incident, see Ibn al-Khatib’s Kitab a‘mdl al-a'lam , ed. E. Levi-Proven^al 
(Beirut, 1956), 32, and Halm, Reich, 250, trans. 280. 

3. This is Masala b. Habus al-MiknasI, a Berber tribal prince in 
Tahart, who ostensibly supported the Fatimids. However, ‘Arlb (Ibn 
‘Idhari, al-Bayan , I, 185-6) reports an incident in the year 309/921 when 
several dais were killed by the local people in Wansharish, an area un¬ 
der Masala s control. Shortly thereafter, al-Mahdl cracked down on a 
large number of dais , many of whom were rounded up and imprisoned. 
Apparently Ibn al-Haytham himself suffered in this purge and he be¬ 
lieved that Masala and his sister were ultimately responsible for what 
happened. On the charge of antinomianism levelled against these dais , 
see QadI al-Nu‘man’s Majdlis , 499; Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Baydn, I, 185-6; and 
Halm, Reich , 222-4, trans. 248-9. See also QadI al-Nu‘man, Iftitah , 328- 
9. It is significant and may confirm Ibn al-Haytham’s suspicions that when 
al-Man$ur restored Fatimid rule in Tahart in 336/947, following the re¬ 
bellion of Abu Yazld, the bodies of both Masala and his brother Yasal 
were exhumed and publicly burned. On the latter incident see Halm, 
Reich , 287-8, trans. 323. The sister is apparently not mentioned in any 
other source. 
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was born in the course of those very events, it might be forgot¬ 
ten. But the story of it remains in the memory and shall not be 
concealed. 

In the company of Abu Musa Harun b. Yunis al-AzayT al- 
Masalti, 4 we called upon Abu ‘Abdallah two days after his arrival 
in Raqqada, and that was Monday, the third of Rajab in the 
year 296 [27 March 909]. My aim in going to him and my 
predilection in his favour was due to their unanimous agree¬ 
ment regarding his discernment, understanding, culture, 
intelligence, and knowledge. I had been staying with Abu Musa 
for those two days. He conveyed news of me to Abu ‘Abdallah 
and informed him about my seeking to visit him and what there 
was between him and me. On the third night Abu Musa set out 
with me on foot. We passed by the abode of Abu Zaki, 5 and 
Abu Musa sent in to him word that I was present. He came out 
and Abu Musa introduced me to him, and he greeted me. 
Thereupon, we entered into the courtyard of the palace in 
which Abu Abdallah had settled. Then the door was opened 
for us and Abu Musa informed them of my name. The door¬ 
way to Abu Abdallah was entrusted to fifty men of proper faith, 
understanding, and surety. They expressed their greetings and 
crowded about me, embracing me with the welcome of the 
people of faith who truly desire God’s reward. Abu Musa then 
entered before me and informed Abu ‘Abdallah of my pres¬ 
ence. He came out to me again and I now entered with him 
into his presence. Abu Musa said to me, ‘Do not hold back but 
rather debate with him like your first debates with me. He will 
surely humour your entertaining a different opinion.* 

Abu Abdallah rested on a fine couch on which he was sit¬ 
ting, its covering a single Yansani (sic) saddle. I extended him 
my greetings standing and thanked God for what He had 

4. Abu Musa was one of the earliest supporters of Abu ‘Abdallah, 
havingjoined him in 280/893. On him see the introduction above and 
the references given there in note 4. 

5* This is Abu ZakI Tammam b. Mu‘arik, another early supporter 
of AbQ ‘Abdallah. See the introduction above and the references given 
there in note 4. 
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granted to us through his being close at hand and God’s in¬ 
vesting him and supporting him and giving him victory. There 
then sprang up in me such a flow of tears that I could not 
restrain them as I remembered our lord al-Husayn b. ‘All, may 
the blessing of God be upon him, and what harm the criminals 
had done to him and what was inflicted on his followers. We 
were at that time still more tender of heart, damper of eye, 
and more copious in tears. Grief had given notice to our hearts, 
and our souls were wont to remember the humiliation of the 
family of Muhammad, blessings be upon them, enfolding hearts 
with regret, sadness, and pain, and a rising anger against the 
enemies of God, those criminals. Each day prior to his arrival 
we had anticipated his days, and we had expected his advent 
with great longing. Hopes created in us the expectation of at¬ 
taining that, and of the coming of victory and the vanquishing 
of the iniquitous. Among our Shi‘i companions, our watch¬ 
word had been none other than the words of the poet: 

When will I see the world without a determinist? 

And no Haruri 6 or opponent of ‘All? 

When will I behold the sword that signifies 
the love of ‘All, the son of Abu Talib? 

Then he sat and made me come closer to him until my right 
knee was on his couch. At that I said to him, ‘We have come to 
you as students hoping for the knowledge that you possess. It 
has been proven about the Apostle of God, may God’s blessings 
be on him and his family, that he said, “Whosoever listens to 
the summoners of my family and does not respond positively 
to them, God will throw him down on his face in hellfire”.’ 

He responded: ‘Why then did you fail to join up with us and 
come to where we were?’ 

I answered: ‘Fear, youth, and being too weak to undertake 
it, even though our hearts and prayers were with you.’ 

He said: ‘That is weak support indeed! Whoever combines 


6 . AKharijite. 
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with the heart his tongue and hand, he has truly fulfilled his 
obligation and done what is required of him. God, exalted is 
His mention, has declared, “Whosoever leaves his home as an 
emigrant to God and His Apostle and then death overtakes 
him, his recompense falls due with God” [Qur’an 4: 100], and 
He said also, And for those who believe and do not emigrate, 
nothing obliges you to associate with them until they emigrate” 
[ 8 : 7 2 ].’ 

So I replied: ‘And He, glorified is His name, also said, “Do 
not deliver yourselves by your own hands into destruction” [2: 
l 95 ]> and God excused those men who are weak and the 
women and children who do not have the means” [4: 98].’ 

He responded: If you are resigned to being in the position 
of women, children, and the weak among men, I hope that 
God will make a path for you hereafter.’ 

Then he said, ‘You seek knowledge and guidance, and yet we 
regard the shedding of blood as lawful and we kill persons and 
take their wealth as booty.’ 

In response I said: ‘You kill those whose blood God allows 
and the taking of whose possessions He permits. The Most High 
has said, “Most of them do not believe in God; they are poly¬ 
theists [12: 106], and He said, “If you obeyed most of those 
on the earth, they would lead you away from the path of God” 
[6:116].’ 

He said: Those were the polytheists of Quraysh and the 
Arabs.’ 

I answered: ‘But they were those about whom God, the Most 
High, said, We have not found that most of them have a 
covenant [7: 102], and He said, “It is not you they consider 
false but rather it is the signs of God that the wrongdoers repu¬ 
diate [ 6 : 33]' Thus, He informed us that they approve of 
Muhammad, may God’s blessings be on him and his family, 
and yet they consider false the legatees that come after him, 
and thus they said, “We intended nothing but goodwill and 
prosperity. They are those who God knows what is in their 
hearts, so avoid them” [4: 62-3], and He said, “They are those 
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whom God has cursed and for those whom God curses you will 
never find a supporter” [4: 52], and the Most High said, 
“Muhammad is only an Apostle, before him there were other 
apostles; thus if he should die or be killed, would you turn on 
your heels? Whoever turns on his heels will not harm God in 
the least” [3: 144]. Thus, He warned that they would turn their 
backs except those whom God protected and He informed us 
that they had violated their contract. God also said, “Those 
who pledge allegiance to you pledge allegiance to God, and 
the hand of God is over their hands; thus whosoever breaks 
the covenant violates his own soul, and whosoever fulfils what 
he has promised to God will be granted a magnificent reward” 
[48: 10]. He thereby reported their violation of the covenant, 
their misgivings, and their disavowal, and it is confirmed about 
the Apostle of God that he once stood on the graves of the 
martyrs of Uhud and said, “God have mercy on you, you are 
my true companions.” At that ‘Atlq 7 and ‘Umar said to him, 
“Are we not your companions?” He replied, ‘Yes, but I do not 
know what you will bring about after me; truly, those among 
you who create mischief after I am gone or give shelter to the 
one who creates it, on him is the curse of God”.* 

He said: ‘They were the hypocrites/ 

I said: ‘Rather they were the double-crossing, doubting de¬ 
ceivers who broke up the army of Usama 8 and assumed control 
over the Apostle of God’s commander, deposed him, and 
spread lies against him. Their most prominent man accepted 
the fraud when the apostates called him the successor of God’s 
Aposde and accepted it from those who said this, even though 
the Apostle of God had cursed the one who attests to a lie and 

7. Referring to Abu Bakr whose ism was said to have been ‘Atiq. 

8. Usama b. Zayd b. al-Haritha. Just before his death, the Prophet 
dispatched an army toward Syria and put it under the command of Usama, 
the son of his adopted son Zayd. Shi‘is accuse Abu Bakr and his support¬ 
ers of withdrawing from the army after Muhammad’s death, thus 
weakening it, and then of deposing Usama. See, for instance, Aban b. 
‘Uthman al-Ahmar, al-Mab'ath wa'l-maghdzi , ed. Rasul Ja‘fariyan (Qum, 
1417/1996), 129. 
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those for whom it is attested. Sufficient as an offence is their 
assault against the Radiant [ al-Zahrd J Fatima, the daughter of 
the Aposde of God, and the blocking of her inheritance, the 
taking away of what was in her hands of the gifts of her father 
and his presents to her, and their repudiation of her testimony.* 

He said: Truly God will not unite the community to agree 
on an error and, by their claim, they unanimously agreed on 
the leadership of Abu Bakr. The Apostle of God declared that, 
“My companions are like the stars; whichever of them you take 
as a model you will be guided righdy,” and he said also, “There 
will occur among my companions trifling matters for which 
God will forgive them”.’ 

I responded: ‘A unanimous agreement is one in which there 
is no disagreement and that is in our favour against the [Sunni] 
sects, as in the unanimous agreement of all that ‘All b. Abi 
Talib was a distinguished, pious, and learned man who deserved 
the imamate, and we regard whoever preceded him as a wrong¬ 
doer. Thus, they are in agreement with us while we reject their 
claim. As for the consensus of those who agreed on Abu Bakr, 
it did not happen except after dissension, killing, and the thrust 
and parry of swords, and that certainly is not to be called a 
unanimous agreement. Their consensus with respect to Abu 
Bakr is no more valid than their consensus in favour of Yazld 
b. Mu‘awiya or al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf and ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan .9 
The Shi a have stated, “We are the community of Muhammad,” 
and the trifling matters of disagreement that exist among them 
lie in secondary details, and for those they are excused. All of 
them concur about Muhammad, ‘All, and the imams from the 
progeny of the Prophet. These other communities broke faith 
with the Prophet, repudiated his legatee, and murdered the 
offspring of the Apostle, the God-fearing. They are apostates 

9. These three men were prominent in the Umayyad reign. Yazid 
(d. 64/683) was the son and successor of Mu'awiya, the founder of the 
Umayyad dynasty; al-Hajjaj (d. 95/714) was, among other positions, a 
major provincial governor known for his persecution of Shi‘is (on him 
see A. Dietrich, ‘al-Hadjdjadj b. Yusuf,’ EI2 ); and ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan 
(65-86/685-705) was the fifth of the Umayyad caliphs. 
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who have departed from the community of Muhammad and 
they are the anthropomorphism, the Mu‘tazila, the Murji’a, the 
Khawarij, and the rest of the sects. The trifling matters that are 
excused are the minor lapses which occur among the believers 
because of mutual competition and reproach. The Compan¬ 
ions signified by the stars are the family of Muhammad and 
whoever followed them in doing good such as Salman, Miqdad, 
Abu Dharr, ‘Ammar, Hamza, Ja‘far, ‘Ubayda b. al-Harith, and 
others like them. 10 These are the veracious [ siddtqun ] and true 
witnesses before their Lord, and theirs is the reward and the 
light. Claiming the imamate and leadership ahead of God’s 
friends and taking away the veil of Fatima, the mistress of all 
the women in creation, belongs among the major sins which 
cannot be expiated but constitute polytheism that nullifies any 
merit and which will not be forgiven.’ 

He said: ‘How can you declare an unbeliever someone who, 
having been chosen by the people, claims the imamate?’ 

I said: ‘On the basis of the Book of God, the Glorious and 
Mighty, who said, glorious is His mention, “Take not for 
yourselves a guardian apart from me” [17: 2], and the Most 
High said, “They say: Glory to You, it was not necessary for us 
to take protectors other than You” [25: 18], and “They say: 
Glory to You, You are our protector and not they” [34: 41]. 
Then God, the Most Sanctified, said, “Your Lord creates and 
chooses as He wills; they have no choice, glory to God, and He 
is far above the partners they ascribe to Him” [28: 68]. Thus, 
He put their choosing and agreeing in the class of polytheism 
which will not be forgiven. As for adopting them as guides, if 
that were confirmed from the Apostle of God, it would imply 
the permissibility of theft, treachery, and the murder of an in¬ 
violable person. For Mu‘adh and Abu Hurayra stole the funds 
of God, yet ‘Umar reconciled with them and merely fined 

1 o. The persons named here are, in order, Salman al-Farisi, al-Miqdad 
b. ‘Amr, Abu Dharr al-Ghiffari, ‘Ammar b. Yasir, Hamza b. ‘Abd al- 
Muttalib, Ja‘far b. Abi Talib, and ‘Ubayda b. al-Harith b. al-Muttalib. 
They were all Companions and were either members of the Prophet’s 
family or loyal supporters and upholders of its rights. 
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them. 11 Abu Bakr killed members of the community of 
Muhammad and called them the people of apostasy [ahl al- 
ridda\. He allowed the false testimony against Fatima, peace 
be upon her. In regard to [the inheritance of] the grandfa¬ 
ther, he issued seventy-two rules, each different from the others, 
and repented of them all when he died. 1 " He burned al-Fuja’a 
by fire and he regretted that as well . 1 3 Hence, by which of his 
statements are we to be guided? ‘Uthman tore down the house 
of Ja‘far b. Abi Talib, peace be upon him, and included it in 
the mosque [of Madina] but did not consult its owners or give 
them its value, considering that lawful and acting high¬ 
handedly.’ 

He said: Surely All b. Abi Talib had killed Muslims and 
done other things like that.’ 

I responded: ‘Ali b. Abi Talib had authorization for the fight¬ 
ing and he never fought without a sound argument and a 
command that had issued from the Apostle of God. The Apos¬ 
tle of God, for example, said to ‘A’isha, ‘You will fight with 
‘Ali, at which time you will be so wrong towards him that even 
the dogs of al-Haw ab will bark at you”; and he said to ‘Ammar, 
may God be pleased with him, “The seditious faction will kill 


11. Abu Hurayra, a prominent Companion, who had been appointed 
governor of Bahrayn by ‘Umar, was deposed, and a large sum of money 
was found in his personal possession, which was confiscated. Nonethe¬ 
less, ‘Umar tried to reappoint him a second time. See ‘Abu Hurayra’ by 
J. Robson in the EI2. Mu adh is probably Mu‘adh b. Jabal who was gover¬ 
nor of Hims under ‘Umar. 

12. It is usually ‘Umar who is accused by Shi‘i authors of having is¬ 
sued numerous contradictory rulings in the matter of the grandfather’s 
inheritance. See ‘Abd al-Husayn Ahmad al-Amlm, al-Ghadir (Beirut, 
1967), VI, 115-18. Here, however, clearly Abu Bakr is meant. 

13. Al-Fuja a was Bujayra b. Ilyas of the Banu Sulaym. He was granted 
a commission to fight the apostates by Aba Bakr but, when he also killed 
and plundered Muslims, Abu Bakr had him seized and burned. See 
Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari, Ta’rikh al-rusul wal-muluk , ed. M. J. de 
Goeje et al. (Leiden, 1879-1901), I, 1903-4, trans. Donner, 79-81; 
Caskel, II, 228-9; Ahmad b. Yahya al-Baladhuri, Futuh al-buldan, ed. M. 
J. de Goeje (Leiden, 1866), 98. 
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you”; and he said to ‘All, ‘You will fight the violators, the un¬ 
just, and the schismatics”; and he informed his Companions 
that, “Among you is someone who will fight over the 
interpretation of the Qur’an just as I fought over its revela¬ 
tion,” and each one of them thought of himself. So he said, 
“Nay, the mender of the sandal,” and he pointed to ‘All and 
said to ‘All, “When the most wretched of them is sent, this 
[beard] will be dyed by that [blood],” meaning thereby his 
killer Ibn Muljam, may God curse him. ‘All was protected from 
sin in accord with the appeal of the Apostle of God on the day 
of Ghadir Khumm when he said, “Whosoever I am the master 
of, then ‘All is his master. Oh God, take as a friend whoever 
befriends him and consider an enemy whoever is his enemy; 
assist those who assist him, forsake those who forsake him; make 
the truth circulate with him wherever he turns.” Thus, the ac¬ 
tions of ‘All are all right because they result from the command 
of the Apostle of God on the authority of God, the Most High. 
He stated to ‘All, ‘You are my brother,” and fraternized among 
his Companions twice and thus he said to him “You are my 
brother” twice. He also said to him after that, “You are to me as 
was Harun (Aaron) to Musa (Moses).” He meant by this that 
his community would break its covenant with him just as the 
community of Moses broke with Harun. Everyone who opposed 
‘All or made war against him - thus breaking his oath to him - 
was opposing God and His Apostle and making war upon them 
both.’ 

He said: ‘But is it not the case that the Shi‘a say that he 
intended by his statement, ‘You are to me as Harun was to 
Moses,” a confirmation of the succession, since Moses had said 
to his brother, “Take my place among my people” [7: 142]?’ 

I said: ‘Certainly that is so. We only mention the violation in 
order for us to assert the righteousness of ‘All in every action 
of his and the import of the hadith is both this and that.’ 

He said: ‘On what basis have you chosen to uphold the imamate 
of ‘All and not the others whom the people selected, when 
they were the senior leaders of Islam and the Muslims, and 
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were the Companions of the Apostle and his kinsfolk who emi¬ 
grated to Madina and to Ethiopia, and among them one 
entered the cave with the Aposde of God and himself comforted 
him. The Aposde of God used to say, “The funds of no one 
benefited me like those of Abu Bakr”; this in addition to his 
[Muhammad s] preference for him and his giving his daugh¬ 
ter to him in marriage, the most beloved of his wives. Among 
those to whom I have alluded there is no one but that his early 
merits are obvious, and his positions in the faith are famous, 
and his glorious acts well known and acknowledged.’ 

I said to him: ‘We know about them only the defeats of 
Hunayn, Khaybar, and Dhat al-Salasil, and the sorrow of Abu 
Bakr in the cave is sufficient, and his alarm and fear to the 
point that God censured him and characterized him with sor¬ 
row and lack of tranquillity. The early merits of‘All b. Abi Talib 
in comparison to his are, by contrast, merits and excellences 
that one recalls and are noble deeds of the kind about which 
one can boast. As for his giving his daughter to him in mar- 
riage, Mariya the Copt was better than she, because the Apostle 
of God caused Mariya to bear a child while none of the ‘con¬ 
sorts of Joseph \suwayhibdt Yusuf] 1 * bore him any offspring 
that is mentioned. As for Khadlja, may God be pleased with 
her, she cannot be compared to these women. Khadlja com¬ 
pares only to Maryam, the daughter of ‘Imran, peace be upon 
her. A son-in-law’s marriage tie with God’s Apostle is better 
than being related through a wife of his because God, glorious 
is His mention, said: “He is the One who created man from 


water ana made tor him kinship and marriage tie” [25: 54]. 
Those who are tied to the Apostle of God by marriage with his 
daughter are his descendants, his offspring, and his two grand¬ 
sons al-Hasan and al-Husayn, peace be upon them both. The 
Aposde of God allied with those others by marrying their daugh¬ 
ters in order to curb their vehemence. Not one of these women 
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bed addressed to A isha in which he called her and women in general 
sawahib Yusuf. See Tabari, I, 1811. 
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bore him children because the bearing of children to the proph¬ 
ets cannot occur except by the pious and pure woman. These, 
however, were like the wife of Noah and the wife of Lot. Since 
they were not pure, God debarred them from bearing children 
to the Apostle of God.’ 

He said: ‘But how can you remove them from the state of 
purity since God said, “Oh women of the Prophet, you are not 
like any of the other women; if you fear God, do not be too 
submissive in your speech lest those in whose heart is a disease 
lust after you. Say only what is appropriate. Stay in your homes 
and do not display your finery ostentatiously as did women in 
the former days of ignorance. Observe your prayers and give 
alms. Obey God and His Apostle. God only desires to remove 
from you impurity, you who are members of the family, and to 
render you most pure” [33: 32-3]/ 

So I said: ‘The women of the Prophet here are his family 
because they are from one stock, whereas his wives are from 
several different houses, and a relationship of marriage is dis¬ 
continuous but relationship for members of his own house 
persists. A report confirms that this verse was revealed while 
the Apostle of God was in the abode of Umm Salama, may God 
be pleased with her, and then he gathered together his family 
in his cloak, and they were himself, ‘All, Fatima, and their two 
sons, may the blessings of God be upon them all. About them 
God, the Mighty and Glorious, revealed in His Book the verse 
of mutual imprecation [ al-mubahala ], “Say, come let us gather 
together our sons, your sons, and our women and your women, 
and ourselves and yourselves and then pray humbly [ nabtahilu ] ” 
(to the end of the verse) [3: 61]. 15 Those mentioned are the 
members of Prophet’s house and his women and himself, and 
the members of his house are his children, his pure offspring, 
and the imams from his own progeny, peace be upon them. 
The Apostle of God said on that day, “These are the members 
of my house”.’ 


15. The remainder of the verse reads, ‘so that we call forth the curse 
of God upon those who lie.’ 
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He said: ‘This may be construed more broadly to include 
those you mention and others from the whole of the commu¬ 
nity, and thus the community is the family and they are the 
sons, daughters, wives and offspring.’ 

I said: ‘The real meaning is not the same as the metaphori¬ 
cal, and the consensus is closer to us than is disagreement, 
since the one who advocates the general meaning thereby at¬ 
tests to the merit of the particular and that the specific deserves 
these terms, whereas we will not acknowledge his claim until 
he brings a proof from someone other than those who share 
his claim — from those who are above suspicion and not sus¬ 
pect in their testimony.’ 

He said: ‘The Book of God testifies on their behalf to this 
fact. God, the Mighty and Glorious, said, “Banish the family of 
Lot from your town” [27: 56] and He said, “Enter the family of 
Pharaoh into the harshest of punishments” [40: 46].’ 

I said: ‘This is a recital of a statement by someone who does 
not really understand what he is saying, but God, the Most High, 
was specific about the family. He made them the chosen, not 
the common people but instead the progeny. Thus He, Glori¬ 
ous is the Speaker, said, “God chose Adam, Noah, the family 
of Abraham, and the family of ‘Imran over all the world, off- 
spring one of another, and God is All-hearing and All-knowing” 
[ 3 : 33 “ 4 ^ an d He said, “Peace be upon the house of Yasin” 
[37: 130]; and He said, “The mercy and grace of God be upon 
you members of the house” [11: 73]. The Apostle of God has 
elaborated this as His having imposed on his community the 
duty of loving the members of his family and praying for its 
Prophet. They asked, “What form should the prayer for you 
take, O, Apostle of God?” He replied, “Say, O, God, bless 
Muhammad and the family of Muhammad; have mercy on 
Muhammad and the family of Muhammad; sanctify 
Muhammad and the family of Muhammad with the best of that 
with which You blessed, granted mercy, and sanctified Abraham 
and the family of Abraham.” And God has confirmed this when 
He, glorious is His praise, said, “Or do the people envy what 
out of His bounty God has brought to them? We have provided 
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the family of Abraham the book and the wisdom, and We have 
given them a great kingdom" [4: 54]. This is specific and not 
general. He, the Most High, also stated, "Say, I ask for it no 
payment except the love of the close relatives” [42: 23], and 
the Most High said, “Give those of close relationship their due 
and also the poor and the traveller in need” [30: 38]. Thus He 
provided for them a portion of the booty, and those who have 
shares in the booty are the family and they are the close rela¬ 
tives for whom God, the Mighty and Glorious, has imposed a 
duty to love and pray for them. He said, “And fear God by whom 
you question one another and the wombs” [4:1]. Thus, God 
confirmed this and explained and clarified it and made it close 
at hand.* 

He said: ‘What proof do you have of the excellence of ‘All, 
peace be upon him, and his worthiness for the imamate you 
have mentioned?’ 

I said: ‘Every word of ours previously stated is in fact a proof, 
but our real proof is the Book, the Sunna, the consensus, rea¬ 
son, reflection, the revelation, and historical report. All of these 
certify it to the person who considers carefully, thinks it over, 
and listens attentively as a true witness and avoids personal bias.’ 

He said: ‘With respect to historical reports and the revela¬ 
tion, they may be construed in the general sense, and the 
opponent can also invoke them in an argument with you.’ 

I answered: ‘It is necessary for someone who discusses the 
imamate to be of sound faith and a piety that restrains him 
from putting forward claims for something that does not be¬ 
long to him, and that he be thoroughly familiar with the 
reported accounts and neither repudiate them nor steal them 
from their owners. When the disputant is like this, that is, he 
does not repudiate or steal, and does not claim something that 
does not belong to him, we prove it by citing what no other 
can claim. Thus, it is firmly reported that ‘All was the brother 
of the Apostle of God, who established brotherhood between 
the two of themselves when he fraternized as brothers among 
his Companions on two occasions. He said to him, "You, ‘All, 
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are my brother and you are to me in the position of Harun in 
respect to Moses,” and he stated in reference to him, 
“Whosoever I am the master of, ‘All is his master.” He prayed 
for him and for his party and he cursed those who would for¬ 
sake him and make war against him. He removed all of his 
Companions from his neighbourhood and left behind only ‘All, 
when he evicted the polytheists of the Quraysh from the vicin¬ 
ity of the sacred sanctuary. Thus, he removed all of them from 
himself and kept behind ‘Ali alone in his presence. In the sura, 
"Does there not pass over man ...,” lG there is sufficient men¬ 
tion of him and of God’s promising him paradise. And God 
promised him paradise, and there is the statement of the Most 
High, ‘Your protectors are God, His Apostle, and those who 
believe, who observe prayer and give alms, while they kneel 
down in worship” [5: 55], and the verse of confidential dis¬ 
course in which is His statement, "O you who believe, if you 
have a private conference with the Apostle, pay something as 
alms for your conference” [58: 12]. No one did this except 
‘All alone. There is also the Exalted’s statement, “Do you con¬ 
sider providing water [siqaya] for the pilgrims and repair of 
the sacred mosque to be like believing in God and the Last 
Day and fighting on behalf of God? They are not equal with 
God. God does not guide those who do wrong” [9: 19]. The 
whole of this verse to its end was revealed about ‘All and al- 
‘ Abbas and Shayba. 17 God, the Mighty and Glorious, judged 
‘All superior to both of them. Also there is the verse of mutual 
imprecation. All that and similar passages in the Qur’an are 
about ‘All and all those who oppose nevertheless confirm that 

16. Surat al-insan (no. 76), which begins with these words. 

17. AJ-‘Abbas, the Prophet’s uncle, held the hereditary right of siqaya , 
the privilege of providing water for the pilgrims. This right was restored 
to him upon the conquest of Makka by the Muslims. Shayba b. ‘Uthman 
b. Abl Talha was a member of the Banu ‘Abd al-Dar who were collec¬ 
tively the guardians or keepers ( sadana ) of the Ka‘ba, and this Shayba is 
reported to have been one of those confirmed in this role (along with 
his cousin ‘Uthman) by the Prophet at the conquest of Makka. See M. 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, ‘Shayba, Banu,’ in the EI2. 
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this is about him and do not deny it, praise be to God, Lord of 
the two worlds. 

As for implied and obscure indications or examples and al¬ 
lusions, they are incalculably numerous, such as the statement 
of God’s Apostle about him, “‘All is among you like the ark of 
Noah; whoever sails upon it is saved and whoever stays away 
from it, sinks and is destroyed,” and his saying, “I am leaving 
with you two weighty items such that if you cleave to them, you 
will not fall into error, the Book of God and my descendants, 
the members of my family.” And there is the statement of the 
Most High, “And he made this a word to remain among his 
descendants” [43: 28]. All of this is quite clear and well known 
and is in addition to the early merits, knowledge, jihad, and 
nearness to the Apostle of God in which ‘All stands alone. Thus, 
he combined in himself every excellence by which one merits 
the imamate because of his closeness to God, the Mighty and 
Glorious, and that he was owed the obedience linked to the 
Apostle in the statement of the Most High, ‘Obey God and 
obey the Apostle and those with authority among you’ [4: 59]. 
There was thus combined in ‘All the excellence of every one 
who had any excellence, whereas God, the Mighty and Glori¬ 
ous, singled him out to have what none of them have. He had 
purity of birth, superiority of knowledge and kinship, and about 
‘All, God revealed, “Is then the man who believes no better 
than the wicked; no they are not equal” [32: 18]. None are the 
like of ‘All and he resembles no one else of those who are be¬ 
lievers after him and were termed abominable prior to finding 
faith. And about him and his companions, God, the Exalted, 
revealed, “... men who have been true to their covenant with 
God. Of them some have already redeemed their pledge; oth¬ 
ers still wait but have not changed in the least” [33: 23]. They 
have all agreed that this verse was revealed about ‘All, Hamza, 
‘Ubayda b. al-Harith b. al-Muttalib, andja‘far b. Abi Talib, peace 
be upon them all.* 

He said to me: ‘The Islam of ‘All, according to your oppo¬ 
nents, was like the Islam of a child who does not truly believe.* 

I replied: “All’s submission [ islam ] was in response to the 
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summons of God’s Apostle by the command of God, the Mighty 
and Glorious, and he was not a child devoid of belief but rather 
he was thirteen years old. Boys of eleven years have produced 
children just as women have attained puberty at ten. The Apos¬ 
tle of God commanded that youths be taught prayers from the 
age of six and five, and to discipline them for prayers from 
seven. ‘All had then passed these limits. The Apostle of God 
was not one who would deceive himself about the religion of 
God and disclose it to someone who will not believe anything. 
It has been universally agreed that the Apostle of God entered 
the ravine with him, and with them was Khadya. They remained 
in it three years and seven months, eating poor bread and date 
pits, and cracking bones and splitting them apart. If ‘All had 
not been a believer, he would have abandoned this hardship 
in favour of ease and joined his uncles and kin. Moreover, no 
one relates that the Apostle of God summoned any of the young 
boys of the Banu Hashim or others. In this is a proof that ‘All 
was the remnant of God on His earth after Muhammad and 
that from him came the progeny of the Apostle of God. He was 
the summons of Abraham, peace be upon him, and however 
the ignorant belittle his case, that merely increases his 
excellence.’ 

He said: ‘How could this be, given that the one who benefits 
from Islam is the adult who prefers what he enters to what he 
leaves, because of a proof whose evidence is plain to him or a 
sign that is firm in his perception and whose explanation is for 
him sound?’ 

I said. But the adult may enter it out of fright and fear and 
humiliation and of being overpowered, and his Islam might be 
for worldly gain or leadership over the people of this world, or 
in order to attain status with the one who rules over them. A 
child gains nothing of this kind by entering Islam, and espe¬ 
cially not ‘All b. Abi Talib in particular since his father was the 
supporter of the Apostle of God and the one who stood up for 
him and defended him. Thus, ‘All was loved by the Apostle of 
God and was his chosen, his intimate, and the one brought up 
by him. For that reason he selected him to be his associate and 
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his legatee, and singled him out by adopting him as his brother, 
turning over to him the government of his community after 
him, designating him as successor and approving of him, and 
choosing him as deputy and friend. Furthermore, the virtue of 
the Islam of the young boy is confirmed in the Book of God. 
An example of that is Abraham who was properly guided by 
inferences when he was only thirteen; “and he said, I will not 
hold dear those that fade away” [6: 76]. The setting of the stars 
was for him a proof of their having come into being and that 
the exalted Creator, glory be to Him, does not set or cease or 
move about or belong to a place. Similarly, Abraham desired 
the Islam of his sons and to acquaint them with faith prior to 
their reaching maturity and before they would know and wor¬ 
ship the idols. That was confirmed in the mind of Abraham by 
the word of God and His making it clear in the statement of 
Him who has no partner, “And Abraham was tried by his Lord 
with certain edicts which he carried out;” He then said, “I will 
make you the leader [imam] of the people;” He asked, “And 
also from my offspring?” He said, “My assurance does not apply 
to the evildoers” [2: 124]. At that Abraham desired more and 
he said, “Preserve me and my children from worshipping idols” 
[14: 35], and he said, “My Lord give me a righteous son” [37: 
100]. God, the Mighty and Glorious, thus informed Abraham 
that the imamate will not be inherited by someone who em¬ 
braces polytheism nor one who reaches maturity as a polytheist, 
even if he then accepts faith and Islam. None will inherit the 
imamate who is not pure from the beginning. Likewise was 
Moses, peace be upon him, of such purity in his birth that the 
milk of harlots was forbidden him in order that he be as pure 
in his nursing as he was in his birth. Likewise was Jesus, peace 
be upon him, in the purity of his beginnings, and similarly 
Muhammad, may God bless him and his family, and ‘All, peace 
be upon him, after him. One aspect of the complete purity of 
‘All is that his grandmother and the grandmother of 
Muhammad was the same woman, the mother of ‘Abdallah, 
father of Muhammad. The mother of Abu Talib was the same 
woman and they were thus full brothers.’ 
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He said: The Qur an denies what you have just mentioned. 
In reference to Muhammad, God has said, “And did He not 
find you in error and guide you?” [93: 7]; and He said, “There 
was Abraham who said to his father and his people: I dissociate 
myself from what you worship” [43: 26]; and He said in refer¬ 
ence to the mother of Moses, “Had We not strengthened her 
heart so that she remained a believer?” [28:10]; and “Abraham 
said to his father Azar: Do you take idols to be gods?” [6: 74].’ 

I said: ‘Being in error can be divided into various types, one 
of which is forgetting, as when God, the Mighty and Glorious, 
said, “If either of the two makes a mistake, the other will re¬ 
member [2: 282]. There is going astray in some matter or 
losing one’s way as when Moses said, “Would that my Lord guide 
me on the smooth path” [28: 22]. Error might be associated 
with love and passion as when the son of Jacob said, “Truly you 
are still under your former delusion,” [12: 95] meaning his 
love and passion for Joseph. Similarly, paternity could be a pa¬ 
ternal concern for upbringing, or the paternity of leadership, 
or of instruction. The mother of Moses, when she saw her son, 
thus almost gave him away until God, the Most High, supported 
her in order to increase her in faith with regard to Moses and 
beyond her faith in the law of Abraham. If she had shown her 
sorrow, she would have pointed him out to the people of Phar¬ 
aoh, but God supported her. When something can be construed 
m two ways, it is necessary to attribute to the friends of God the 
better of them and exempt them from the more abominable 
of the two. 

With regard to the proofs of intellect and reasoning, there 
is the need of the people for someone to govern them, take 
charge of their affairs, establish their pilgrimage, feasts, Friday 
prayers, collect alms, restrain the wrongdoer, and render jus¬ 
tice to the wronged. God has confirmed this in His saying, “Of 
their goods take alms in order to cleanse and purify them 
through it” [9: 103], and He said, “If they, when they injured 
themselves, had come to you and they had sought God’s for¬ 
giveness and the Apostle had sought forgiveness for them, they 
would have found God most forgiving and merciful” [4: 64]. 
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Since the imposition of obligatory duties remains after the de¬ 
parture of the Apostle of God, the continuation of those who 
preserve them and are entrusted with the commands of the 
prophets on behalf of God, the Most High, continues to be 
necessary. Through them prayers are established and through 
them are maintained the obligatory duties and the pilgrimage. 
God, the Mighty and Glorious, said about Abraham, “O our 
Lord, I have settled some of my offspring in a valley without 
vegetation in the vicinity of Your sacred house so that they, O 
our Lord, may establish regular prayers; dispose the heart of 
the people kindly toward them” [14: 37]- Through them the 
pilgrimage will be completed; whoever recognizes them, his 
pilgrimage will have been completed. Another proof is that 
God, the Mighty and Glorious, began creation with a viceregent 
[khalifa] before creating the species of which they are a part 
because of His knowing about their need for someone to gov¬ 
ern them, in the same way as He began by creating milk for 
nursing before the coming out of the foetus because of His 
knowing of its need for nourishment prior to its creation. God, 
the Exalted, said, “As He began you so will you return, some 
guided and some He rightly left in error for they took satans as 
protectors instead of God” [7: 29-30]. God began creation with 
His viceregent and made it necessary that He bring again an¬ 
other like him among them until he inherits the earth and 
those on it. The Most High said, “Just as We brought about the 
first of creation, so shall We restore it, a promise of Ours that 
We shall truly carry out, and We wrote in the Psalms after the 
message [of Moses] that the earth will be inherited by My right¬ 
eous servants” [21: 104-5]. Thus, God made the earth an 
inheritance of His friends, to repeat in it after each imam an¬ 
other imam. Thus, whoever is guided to God’s friends has won 
“and whoever takes satan as protector” [4: 119] “an evil con¬ 
sort has he” [4: 38].’ l8 


18. This latter phrase is preceded in this verse by ‘He that takes satan 
as his consort [qarin].' 
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He said: ‘All of what you have mentioned proves the need for 
the imam, but what is your proof with regard to his name, his 
attribute, lineage, and status? And if it were like that, all doubts 
about him would be precluded and all would be in agreement 
about him.’ 

I said: ‘Indeed God, the Most High, wanted humans to ac¬ 
quire cognition and make deductions in order to earn a reward. 
“If God had wanted it, all those on the earth would have be¬ 
lieved to a person” [10: 99], but He preferred to put them to 
the test and to try them by a thorough examination, so as to 
distinguish the malicious from the good. Thus, by being sub¬ 
jected to testing and acquiring merit by being examined, the 
true nature of the human appears in the same way that fire 
extracts the dross in the gold and silver. The trial is the elixir 
for the human, just as fire is that by means of which minerals 
are tested. The person of intelligence infers derivative matters 
from root principles. Since we all were in agreement about the 
Prophet, it is necessary for us to seek the imam after the Prophet 
in the origins of that particular prophet and we seek informa¬ 
tion about the imam from the Prophet's place, and in his 
offspring, among his descendants, the closest of the people to 
him, and those of greatest benefit. If the people had wanted to 
make such a deduction, God, the Most High, would have guided 
them. Yet the Prophet set forth, indicated, and coined exam¬ 
ples and then even declared outright, explained explicitly, and 
spoke plainly. However, the community gave the lie to the lega¬ 
tee, discredited the Prophet, and aspired to assume leadership 
over the people of the source of divine inspiration. Thus, after 
his death they fled away from nearness to God’s Apostle. They 
provoked the common people and the masses to revolt, en¬ 
tered the Hall of the Banu Sa‘ida, 19 and abandoned the abode 
of inspiration, the place where the angels had descended and 
the assembling point of the Qur’an. If only they had gathered 
around the corpse of God’s Apostle and at his grave site, and if 

19. The hall ( saqifa ) of the Banu Sa‘ida was the place in Madina where 
Abu Bakr was elected caliph in the absence of ‘All. 
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they had met with the uncle of the Prophet, and the son of his 
uncle and his son-in-law, his offspring, his wives, daughters, 
and with the worshippers of the community, the ascetics of the 
religion such as Salman, al-Miqdad, Abu Dharr, ‘Ammar, and 
had beseeched God, the Exalted, to grant them success in 
choosing the one whom they would put in charge, if indeed, as 
they claimed, the Apostle of God had not appointed a legatee. 
But, if the Apostle of God made a will or made an allusion or 
accepted a man among them as his brother, it was obligatory 
to invest him and to submit to him. Nevertheless, they seized 
upon the preoccupation of the Banu Hashim and the grief of 
‘AH and on their concern for the Apostle of God. They gath¬ 
ered together for criticism of the Apostle of God and in 
disrespect for his family. Of the greatest wonder was the role 
in this of those most distant from the Prophet and not the clos¬ 
est. If the Prophet were to have ordered them to do that rather 
than his family, it would have been obligatory at least to per¬ 
form the funeral for God’s Apostle and display grief for him a 
single day and only then gather with the members of his family 
in order to choose. Instead they went astray “and caused many 
to go astray; they have strayed themselves from the even path” 
[5 : 77]. If we wanted to assert the nomination of the imam 
after Muhammad that would be possible. 

He said: ‘How is that?’ 

I said: ‘God, the Mighty and Glorious, said, “And what of 
someone who stands before a clear sign from his Lord and a 
witness from Him recites it” [11: 17], meaning a witness from 
his family. There is no freeborn male from those in his family 
except ‘All alone, because the Aposde of God said, “The slave 
cannot act as imam to the freeborn,” and he said, “The caliphate 
is forbidden to the freedmen [ tulaqa ] and to the sons of the 
freedmen.” 20 God, the Mighty and Glorious, said, “God has 
revealed to you as a remembrance an Apostle to recite for you 
the clear and obvious signs of God” [65: 10-11]. Thus, He 

20. The tulaqa’ were the Makkans who were still not Muslim at the 
time of the conquest of Makka and were thus considered freed war slaves. 
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called His Apostle Muhammad a “remembrance.” Then the 
Exalted said, Consult the people of remembrance if you do 
not know” [ 16: 43]. There was none in the family of 
Muhammad that someone might consult other than ‘All alone, 
and the Most High said, “Are those who know the equal of 
those who do not know?” [39; 9 ]. He also commanded that 
the people of knowledge be consulted, and ‘All, following 
Muhammad, is the one referred to here. The Most High said, 
“Then We bequeathed the Book to those of Our servants We 
have chosen [ 35 : 3 2 J- All is the one with knowledge, and the 
heir of the bequest. Most of the religion consists of allusion 
and parables, and this is explanation and clarification. Hence, 
we are able to declare that ‘All b. Abi Talib is the person desig¬ 
nated for the imamate following the Apostle of God on the 
basis of God, the Most High, having said, “In the mother of the 
Book which is with Us, he is ‘All, full of wisdom” [43: 4]; and 
God’s statement, “We appointed for them ‘Ali as a voice of 
truth” t 1 9 : 5 °]! and His statement, “This is the straight path of 
‘AIT [15: 41].*' For the person of intelligence, the indication 
given in these phrases is enough and does not need to be 
clarified or explained.’ 

He said: The specialists in language would preclude your 
saying this and would oppose you in what you intend by it. 
Grammatical rules do not allow what you claim on behalf of 
Ali or that he is meant by ‘aliyyan or that he is ‘aliyyun, full of 
wisdom; and moreover, there were in the family other scholars 
of perfect knowledge such as ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas.’ 22 

21. The author’s understanding of these verses depends on an ir- 
regular mterpretation or readingof them, as pointed out in the objection 
of Abu Abdallah. They would otherwise be rendered: ‘It is in the mother 
of the Book with Us, sublime indeed [ ‘aliyyun] and full of wisdom,’ ‘We 

appointed them a voice of sublime [ aliyyan] truth,’ and ‘This is a path 
straight to Me [Wayy#].’ 

22. ‘Abdallah b. aPAbbas (d. 68/687-8) was, like ‘Ali, a first cousin 
O the Prophet as the son of his paternal uncle al-‘Abbas. He is generally 
considered one the of greatest scholars among the first generation of 

Mushms. On him, see L. Veccia Vaglieri, “Abd Allah b. aPAbbas,’ in the 
£J2. 
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I said: ‘As for the freedmen and their sons, they have no 
share in the imamate nor any portion of it and no priority in 
Islam or in jihad on behalf of God. All of this, however, is com¬ 
bined in ‘AIL The rules of grammar are whatever conveys the 
truth. The nominative and genitive consist in whatever puts it 
in the proper places with sound meanings in accordance with 
the intention of God, the Mighty and Glorious, and thus the 
nominative is for His friends and the genitive is for His en¬ 
emies. These people claim to be reading the letters of the 
language correctly grammatically, and yet they are ignorant of 
what God, the Mighty and Glorious, intended in regard to 
meanings, applications, and examples. The allusions, symbols, 
and implications are God's, the Mighty and Glorious, and only 
those possessing knowledge will comprehend them.’ 

He then smiled and motioned to Abu Musa and Abu Zakl. Badr 
the eunuch asked permission to have enter some of our col¬ 
leagues whom he had summoned tojoin the faith before me. 23 
They were al-Marwadhi, 2 4 his son Ahmad, 2 5 Ishaq b. Abi’l- 
Minhal, 26 and Abu Habib b. Rashid. 27 However, he did not allow 

23. That is, they had been summoned tojoin the Isma‘ili commu¬ 
nity before the author. 

24. Muhammad b. ‘Umar b. Yahya b. ‘Abd al-A‘la al-Marwadhl, who 
will be mentioned again, was to become the first Fatimid qadi of 
Qayrawan. He died, however, in 303/915-16, apparently under torture. 
On him, in addition to the information given later, see Ibn ‘Idhari, al- 
Bayan , 1 , 151-2,159, 169,173 (notice ofhisdeath), 189; Qadi al-Nu‘man, 
Iftitah , 247; ‘Iyad, Madarik, index; al-Khushani, 239, trans. 333-4; Idris, 
Vyun, 117, 134, 171; SiratJafar , 131, Eng. trans. in Ivanow, Rise , 220, 
Canard, French trans., 319; al-Maliki, Riyad, II, 41, 48, 54, 55-6, 60, 

25. Ahmad, the son of al-Marwadhi, was, as will become apparent, a 
school friend and companion of the author. On him, see Idris, Vyun , 
311 (n. 151), Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan, I, 215; SiratJawdhar , French trans. 
Vie delustadhjaudhar byM. Canard, (Algiers, 1958), 77 (n. 105), Halm, 
Reich, 439 (‘al-Marwarrudi’), trans. 426. 

26. Ishaq b. Abi’l-Minhal was a local Hanafi jurist. Following the 
events reported here, he became an Isma‘ili and, according to Ibn al- 
Athir, al-Mahdi appointed him qadi of Sicily. Later he served as the qadi 
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them to come in and said for them to be patient. Then he said, 
‘So who was after ‘All b. Abi Talib?' 

I said: ‘His son al-Hasan b. ‘AIL' 

He said: ‘Then who?' 

I said: ‘Al-Husayn b. ‘All.’ 

He said: ‘Then who?’ 

I said: “All b. al-Husayn, Zayn al-‘Abidin.' 

He said: ‘Why have you taken it away from the brothers and 
passed it on to the son of a brother?’ 

I said: ‘Since close relationship to the Apostle of God is one 
of the pillars of the imamate, and Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya 
was distant from the Apostle of God, whereas ‘All b. al-Husayn 
was a descendant of Fatima, the daughter of the Apostle of 
God. There is a confirmed report from the Apostle of God 
that he pointed to al-Husayn, peace be upon him, and said to 
him, “From your lineage will come the Qa'im, the Mahdl,” and 
he informed Jabir b. ‘Abdallah al-Ansari 28 that he [Jabir] would 
see the fourth Imam [to come] from his descendants, and he 
ordered Jabir to extend to him greetings from himself and say 
to him, “You are the splitter [ al-Baqir ] who splits open the knowl¬ 
edge most thoroughly”.’ 

He said: ‘It is confirmed of‘All that he said, “Muhammad is 
my son in truth,” and he gave him the standard at the Battles 
of Siffin and the Camel; and other intimate matters than these 
are reported; and that he jested with him alone and he sig¬ 
nalled to him as he did not with others.' 

I said: “Ali b. al-Husayn, peace be upon him, combined in 
himself all knowledge and ascetic piety, and he was of the very 
flesh of the Apostle of God. God proscribed for His Apostle 

°f Qayrawan under al-Mahdi from 307/919 until 311/923, and then 
again from 312/924 until his death in the reign of al-Qa’im. See Ibn 
Idhari, al-Bayan , I, 182, 188, 189, 205; ‘Iyad, Madarik , 369, 386; al- 
Khushani, 225, 240, trans. 319, 334-5; Ibn al-Athir, al-Kdmil, VIII, 49-50; 
Halm, Reich, 221, trans. 246. 

27. No other information about this man is available. 

28. A prominent Madinan Companion of the Prophet. On him, see 
M. J. Kister, ‘Djabir b. ‘Abd Allah’ in the EI2, Supplement. 
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whatever women ‘All b. al-Husayn touched. The Apostle of God 
was his grandfather, and God states - and He is the Most Truth¬ 
ful of Speakers and the Most Judicious of Judges - “Those 
related by blood have prior rights among you” [8: 75 and 31: 
34], and He said, “Give to relatives what is due them” [30: 34]. 
Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya submitted to ‘All b. al-Husayn and 
made his own withdrawal clear to him and followed his orders. 
Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya had only been a cover for ‘All b. al- 
Husayn and, when ‘Ali attained maturity, he submitted to him/ 
He said: ‘Then who?’ 

I said: ‘Muhammad b. ‘All, Baqir al-‘Ilm/ 

He said: ‘And what about Zayd? He was the older 29 and he 
waged war on behalf of God and expended himself. A person 
who wages war and strives openly is not the like of someone 
who hides himself and lets down a protective curtain/ 

I said: ‘Zayd disavowed any right of his own and did not claim 
anything. He acknowledged his brother Muhammad b. ‘All, 
peace be upon him, and it is confirmed that Ja‘far b. 
Muhammad [al-Sadiq], may the blessings of God be upon him, 
said, ‘May God have mercy on my uncle Zayd; if he had pre¬ 
vailed, he would have surrendered the command to us/ 
Muhammad b. ‘All informed his brother that he would be the 
one killed in Kufa and crucified on the refuse dump, and said 
to him on the day of his farewell, “O brother, I am sure that I 
sense on you the odour of the martyr’s blood.” He answered, 
“God has completed what will be.” Zayd only saw a recurring 
dream in which someone was saying to him, “O Zayd, rise against 
Hisham the squint-eyed. It is better for you than worshipping.” 
When that had happened to him repeatedly, he rose up/ 3 ° 
He said: ‘I see that his rising by the order of God is con¬ 
firmed in your eyes. Therefore, is he the imam?’ 

I said: ‘The imamate is not a matter of dreams and aspirations 

29. This is mistaken. Zayd was in fact at least eighteen years younger 
than Muhammad al-Baqir. 

30. Zayd’s revolt occurred in 122/740 during the reign of the 
Umayyad caliph Hisham. 


and not everything belongs to someone because he is ordered 
to do something in his sleep. Zayd did not claim the imamate 
but was instead a supporter and venerator of his brother/ 

He said: ‘So if he had claimed it, would he have been the 
imam?’ 

I said: ‘If he had made the claim, his claim would have been 
false if Muhammad b. ‘All denied it, because the sign was with 
Muhammad b. ‘All and with him also was the immanence and 
the knowledge/ 

He said: ‘And what is the sign of the imamate?’ 

I said: ‘For each imam there is a sign through which he makes 
clear his veracity and the falseness of any one else who claims 
it. God, the Mighty and Glorious, does not bestow His signs on 
those who lie. Moreover, it is indispensable for each imam to 
have a miracle, and knowledge is the best of all miracles, in the 
same way that the Qur’an is the most wondrous of miracles 
and the most miraculous of signs. Zayd used to say, “He who 
wants to wage holy war should join me and he who wants knowl¬ 
edge should go to the son of my brother,” meaning Ja‘far b. 
Muhammad al-Sadiq. The Prophet fed a whole group of peo¬ 
ple from food that would not have satisfied even one person. 
He called a tree to himself and it advanced to him. Water flowed 
suddenly from between his fingers; the moon split for him; 
and other examples of miracles which could not have come 
from anyone but God.’ 

He said: ‘On this matter one could go on at length, but who 
came after Muhammad?’ 

I said: ‘Ja‘far b. Muhammad.’ 

He said: ‘Then who?’ 

I said: ‘At this point I stop. My certainty and knowledge end. 
It is my hope that with you there is a recognition of who came 
after Ja‘far.’ 

He said: ‘Those associates of yours whom we summoned yes¬ 
terday designated the imams after Ja‘far, tracing them to Musa 
his son and then after him among his descendants up to 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan.’ 

I said: ‘We are aware of this. I held as they do but then have 
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parted from them some four years ago and they know this fact.’ 

He said: ‘Why did you choose the doctrine of the Waqifa?’ 31 

I said: ‘I saw that the Shi‘a were united on Ja‘far after disa¬ 
greeing and that they broke apart afterja‘far regarding his son. 
Each sect backed one of them [his sons] because of the excel¬ 
lence he displayed. I decided that I would stop at what they 
had agreed upon and begin to seek the truth of the matter.’ 

He said: ‘Speak about their disagreements.’ Abu Musa then 
stood up and asked him to excuse me. He requested that he 
take care of my need. But Abu ‘Abdallah said, ‘Leave me to 
talk. His need will be fulfilled. I have had close to eighteen 
years with you in which I have debated no one. This one has 
what we want. Let me debate with him. Surely if this one stands 
firmly with you, God will rescue through him a great mass of 
people.’ Then he said to me, ‘Mention their disagreement.’ 

I said: ‘Without any restriction?’ 

He said: ‘There is no restriction on you. Speak.’ 

I said: 32 ‘After Ja‘far, the Shi‘a broke up into four sects. Of 
them one upheld the imamate of ‘Abdallah b. Ja‘far, noting 
that he was the eldest of his sons and that it was on account of 
him that Ja‘far was called Abu [the father of] ‘Abdallah. It was 
he who washed his father when he died. These people are the 


31. The Waqifa are those who ‘stop’ the imamate with some particu¬ 
lar imam and do not recognize any imams after him. 

32. Ibn al-Haytham’s answer to this question contains some remark¬ 
able pieces of new information, particularly in regard to the groups that 
supported the imamate of Isma ‘11 and Muhammad b. Isma‘il. Thus, the 
name al-Mubarak as the mawla of Isma ‘11 who became the chief of a sect 
called the Mubarakiyya, which is attested in works of al-Nawbakhti (Firaq 
al-ShVa , ed. H. Ritter. Istanbul, 1931, 67-8) and al-Qummi (Kitab al- 
maqalat wa ’ l-firaq, ed. Muhammad Jawad Mashkur. Tehran, 1963, 79-80), 
is not given elsewhere in full, nor is the information on these groups as 
detailed in the other accounts. Still it is noteworthy that, although Ibn 
al-Haytham wrote this passage long after he had become an Isma‘ili da% 
he does not offer it as the official Isma‘ili or Fatimid version but rather 
as a recollection of only what he actually knew about the matter when 
he first spoke to Abu ‘Abdallah, not what he learned about it later after 
his conversion. 
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Fathiyya; Abdallah was broad-headed [aftah al-ra’s]. His 
brothers regarded him highly, and with veneration and respect. 
When, however, ‘Abdallah died, they restored the imamate to 
Musa and thus passed it from one brother to another. Another 
group had supported the imamate of Isma‘ 11 . And according 
to them, he is alive to this day. Some of them did, in fact, af¬ 
firm his death during the lifetime of ja‘far, while others denied 
his death and said thatja‘far caused it to appear as though he 
had died in order to hide him, but thatja‘far had actually in¬ 
terred a teak log [ sdja ] and announced to the people that this 
was Isma‘il. He even performed prayers for him and buried 
him. Among these also were some who said that Musa is a speak¬ 
ing [natiq\ imam and Isma ‘11 is a silent [ samit ] imam and that 
obedience to both is obligatory. Yet others insisted that the 
imamate reverted to Muhammad b. Isma‘il during the lifetime 
ofJa‘far and thatja‘far had pointed to the son of Isma’il, peace 
be upon him. Others of them claimed that for each imam there 
is an intermediary [wasita] and, if one is ignorant of the imam, 
obedience to the intermediary becomes obligatory. One sect 
thus upheld the imamate of al-Mubarak b. ‘All al-‘Abdi, who 
was the ‘gate’ [bab]™ for Isma‘11, and said thatja‘far ordered 
al-Mubarak to adopt an abode of emigration [dar al-hijra ] in 
Khurasan between Kabul and Qandahar. When al-Mubarak 
died, he bequeathed his position to his son Muhammad b. al- 
Mubarak. Most of the Shi‘a turned away from the son of 
al-Mubarak and accepted the imamate of Isma ‘11 solely and 
said that he was still alive. Another group admitted that he had 
died but held that God would restore him to life and return 
him to the world, whereupon he will fill it with justice. They 
also said that the believer is not harmed by the loss of the imam 
if he acknowledges the true teachings of the imams and abstains 
concerning knowledge of the imam. Others of them 

33. The term bab literally means gate and here indicates the chief 
representative or chief deputy of the Imam. All access to the Imam 
depends on his foz^who is therefore the highest in rank of his followers. 
He would be the ‘intermediary’ {wasita). 
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maintained that Muhammad b. Isma‘fl was alive and that 
‘Abdallah b. Maymun b. Muslim b. ‘Aqll [b. Abl Talib] was his 
bob. Yet others held that Muhammad had died and that the 
imamate had passed to ‘Abdallah b. Maymun from ‘Abdallah 
b. Ja‘far because ‘Abdallah did not leave offspring and thus 
surrendered the control of affairs to his bab t ‘Abdallah b. 
Maymun. 

The mass of the Shi‘a affirmed the imamate in Musa, then 
in his son, ‘AH b. Musa al-Rida. It was he whom [the caliph] al- 
Ma’mun killed after first making him his son-in-law by marrying 
him to his daughter. Thereafter, it went to his son, Muhammad 
b. ‘All, then to al-Hasan b. Muhammad, then to Muhammad b. 
al-Hasan, and they are the Continuators [Wasila], the 
Ithna‘ashariyya. They claim that the imamate consists of twelve 
imams, and that it was transferred solely from father to son 
and did not revert to a brother because the imamate does not 
remain among brothers following the case of al-Hasan and al- 
Husayn. Among them there are some who trace the imamate 
to Muhammad b. Ja‘far, although Muhammad did not leave a 
male heir. Yet others claim that Musa is alive; they are the Cut¬ 
ters [Qat‘iyya].’ 34 

He said: ‘Is it not true that the Musa’iyya insist that al-Hasan 
died and left a pregnant slave girl and that after him this 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan, whose existence they assert, was born 
to him?’ 

I said: ‘That is what they say.* 

He said: ‘But how could the imam depart and the world be 
left to itself without an imam?’ 

I said: ‘They maintain that it was delegated to the bdbs until 
the imam would be born and would attain maturity in the same 
way that Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya was the bob for ‘All b. al- 
Husayn [Zayn al-‘Abidin] until he reached his maturity. 

34. Normally this group is called Waqifa, i.e., those who ‘stop’ the 
imamate with Musa (because he is still alive and thus remains the Imam) 
and not those who ‘cut’ ( qata‘a) his imamate upon his death. Here the 
name is to be understood in contrast to Wasila, which means those who 
continue the imamate among the descendants of Musa. 
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Similarly Yusha‘ b. Nun (Joshua) was a veil for [Eleazar] the 
son of Harun (Aaron ).’35 

He said: ‘A foetus cannot compare to a child not yet mature 
because the foetus might abort or disappear or be stillborn or 
come out female, and ‘AH b. al-Husayn existed and likewise 
with the son of Harun. The foetus is essentially non-existent 
and the non-existent is not like the existent. A male youth may 
reach maturity at eleven years as similarly a female may come 
to puberty at ten years. ‘All b. al-Husayn was at that time 
thirteen.’ 

I said: They have affirmed his having been born and ab¬ 
stain concerning the time and place of his birth. They claim 
evidence that the number of imams is twelve, although no one 
else says that this is the case or produces the same evidence 
that they do.’ 

He said: ‘What is their evidence?’ 

I said: They maintain that only God, the Most High, creates 
souls and horizons and that He created in the heavens twelve 
divisions of the zodiac and a year consisting of twelve months. 
In every day there are twelve hours and likewise in the night. 
The members of the body subservient to the heart are twelve, 
and the regions of the terrestrial world are twelve.’ 

When I mentioned the like of this, he wanted to get down 
from the couch and said, ‘People can claim that about others 
than the descendants of Musa.’ 

Abu Musa and those present rose for him, and I stood out 
of respect for him if he should get down. But he kept his place 
with his feet on the floor. He said: ‘Why do they not speak of 
thirteen and make the argument on the basis of God, the Most 
High, saying, ‘I saw eleven stars and the sun and moon; I saw 

35. Ibn al-Haytham refers here to Eleazar (Arabic: al-‘Ayzar) who 
inherited the status of his father Aaron (Harun), although it was Joshua 
who assumed immediate command. Thereafter, the priestly lineage con¬ 
tinued among Eleazar’s (and, accordingly, Aaron’s) descendants, not 
Joshua s. Presumably, the doctrine of those Ibn al-Haytham is describ¬ 
ing recognizes that Aaron, as the brother of Moses, is the founder of a 
line of imams through his son Eleazar. 
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them bowing down to me’ [12:4]. That is thirteen and there is 
fourteen. Why do they not argue on the basis of God, the Most 
High’s, statement, “By the dawn and the ten nights and the 
even and the odd and by the night when it passes on; is there 
in that an oath for the man of discrimination” [89: 11-15]? 
That is fourteen and fifteen. And why do they not propose nine¬ 
teen and support it on the basis of God, the Most High, saying, 
“And over it are nineteen” [74: 30]? Or why do they not use 
twenty and make the argument from God, the Most High’s 
statement, “If there are twenty patient men among you” [8: 
65]. And why do they not cite thirty and support it by God’s 
words, “thirty nights” [7: 142]? Why don’t they uphold forty 
and cite as proof the statement of God, the Mighty and Glori¬ 
ous, “forty nights” [2: 51 ], or why not fifty and claim it on the 
basis of the words of the Apostle of God about the collective 
oath concerning murder [ qasama p 6 “fifty men,” and in the 
statement of God, the Exalted, “fifty thousand years” [70: 4]? 
Why do they not argue the case for sixty by God’s, the Mighty 
and Glorious, statement, “sixty indigent persons” [58: 4] ? Why 
do they not say seventy and support it by God, the Mighty and 
Glorious’s words, “And Moses chose of his people seventy men” 
[ 7 : 1 55 ] ? Or why not uphold eighty and argue by God’s words, 
“eighty lashes” [24: 4]? Why not ninety-nine based on God’s 
statement, “ninety-nine ewes” [38: 23]? Why don’t they say a 
hundred and make the argument from God’s words, “The 
woman and man guilty of adultery should be flogged each one 
hundred lashes” [24: 2]? He went on extensively in this sense, 
expounding considerably, and said much more. He explained 
it all with a wondrous clarity that I had not known nor heard of 
prior to that moment. By God I could not compare him with 
anything but a flowing river, or a man reading a sheet held in 
his hand, written in his own handwriting, which he compre¬ 
hends and whose meanings he recognizes to be sound. He 
pointed out their arguments and evidence, refuted their claims, 


36. On this oath and its use, see the section on kasama in the article 
byj. Pedersen and Y. Linant de Bellefonds on ‘Kasam’ in the EI2. 
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and demolished their contentions on behalf of that claim.’ 

I said: ‘One must accept what you have cited, but there is 
enough even in a part of what you said to destroy their claim.’ 

Following that he summoned me to the faith and he gave per¬ 
mission for our colleagues whom he had summoned before 
me to enter into his presence. Thus, they joined in the dawa. 
When it was time for the oath, he said, ‘Know, may God have 
mercy on you, that this oath is a sunna from God in respect to 
His people and His servants. God took it from His prophets, 
and each prophet took it from his own community. The proof 
for this is from the Book of God, since He says, “When We 
took a covenant from the prophets, from you, from Noah and 
Abraham and Moses and Jesus, the son of Mary, and We took 
from them a solemn pledge” [33: 7]; and His saying, “When 
We took the pledge of the tribe of Israel not to worship any 
except God” [2: 83]; and His statement, “God took a pledge 
from the tribe of Israel and We sent among them twelve lead¬ 
ers” [5: 12]; and His saying, “From those who said that they 
were Christians, We took their pledge” [5: 14]; and His saying, 
“When We took your pledge not to shed each other’s blood” 
[2: 84]; and His statement to the Apostle of God, “Those who 
swear allegiance to you, swear allegiance to God Himself, His 
hand above theirs; whoever violates it violates himself and who¬ 
ever remains true to what he promised to God shall be due a 
great reward” [48: 10].’ Thereafter he reviewed everything in 
the Qur’an mentioning the covenant and fidelity to it. He said, 
‘There is no religion except on the basis of covenant. Of 
whomever God has not taken a covenant, has no one to guard 
him nor any religion to restrain him. Prior to this “you were a 
dissolute people” [48:12]/ He said, ‘Truly God has said, “God 
has purchased from the believers their souls and their wealth 
in exchange for paradise when they will fight on behalf of God, 
killing and being killed, a promise He made truly in the To¬ 
rah, the Gospels and the Qur’an. And who is truer to his 
covenant than God? Rejoice therefore in your pledge of 
allegiance which you have pledged to Him. That is a wondrous 
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triumph” [9: 111].’ And He said, “‘God was pleased with the 
believers when they swore allegiance to you under the tree” (to 
the end of the verse) [48: 18].’ 37 Then he said, ‘Today you 
have pledged allegiance to God and you are truly His servants 
and you have acknowledged Muhammad and pledged alle¬ 
giance to him.’ He continued, ‘God has explained that He was 
not satisfied with the worship of those who came first except 
upon their pledging allegiance to Muhammad, His Prophet. 
How could He then approve your worship without a pledge?’ 

I said: ‘By God, O by God, I had never heard this and yet I 
have read all that reached us concerning the teachings of the 
sects and the many doctrines of both heretics and believers, 
but I had never heard of this. Surely, it is quite obviously true, 
and its proof and veracity are certainly evident. We used to 
think and maintain that God extracted the descendants of Adam 
from his back and took from them the covenant.’ 

He said: ‘This is wrong and no proof will support it, nor 
would an intelligent person consider it to be valid, since God, 
the Most High, says, “Be mindful of the favour God showed 
you and of His pledge with which He bound you when you 
said: we hear and we obey” [5: 7]. How could it be that He 
reminded them of something they could not remember, and 
then they gave Him this understandable reply. No, it is as we 
see it; it was those from before you.’ 

I said: ‘There is no religion in the absence of a covenant.* 

He said: ‘That is correct. Have you not heard God’s words, 
“None shall have the power of intercession except those who 
have taken a covenant with the Most Merciful” [19: 87], and, 
“They said, the fire will touch us only for a limited number of 
days; say, have you taken a covenant with God - God will never 
go back on His covenant - or do you assert of God what you 
have no knowledge of?” [2: 80]. Thus, the covenant is a pre¬ 
condition for worship and an intercession for him with God. 

37. The verse continues, ‘He knew what was in their hearts; He sent 
down upon them tranquillity and He rewarded them with a speedy 
victory.’ 
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Whoever violates it has a painful punishment. The covenant is 
the means. God, the Most High, said, ‘O you who believe, fear 
God and seek the means to approach Him’ [5: 35].’ 

I said: ‘Praise be to God, we have faith and believe. We would 
not have been led rightly if it were not that God guided us by 
the arrival of the apostles of our Lord with the truth.’ 

Once he had discussed everything that pertains to the covenant, 
he said, ‘May God have mercy on you, you should know that 
the imams are seven.’ He then cited everything that provides 
evidence of sevens out of all that God has created, fashioned, 
and produced in the way of the spheres, the shining stars, Ursa 
major and minor, the climes, the days, the heavens, and the 
earths, the limbs and sensory organs. Next he divided the 
Qur’an into sevenths from al-Baqara to “Say, He is God the 
One” [112: 1]. Then he mentioned al-Hamd and that it is 
the seven oft-repeated verses [ mathant] and he proved all this 
with reference to individual letters and the alphabetic order. 
He arranged them section by section, thereby making known 
in each section the true intent of God and His purpose and 
the ultimate aim of His command. When he had covered this 
completely, explaining it all and putting it in proper order, he 
said, Understand that for each imam there are twelve visible 
diurnal hujjas and twelve concealed and hidden nocturnal 
hujjas.' He established this fact on the basis of all that we had 
mentioned about the hours, the territories of the world, the 
months, and the signs of the zodiac, the limbs of the body, the 
intestines, and the heart, and that they [the hujjas] are the veil 
of the imam and are his mouthpieces and gateways, his 
deputies, and the messengers from him to the dd‘is, who in 
turn convey the message to the believers. He proved this by 
reference to matters which had previously been incomprehen¬ 
sible and which, before these demonstrations and explanations 
for it, had appeared unreasonable. 

I said: ‘There is no god but God; this, by God, is a clear 


38. Surat al-Jatiha. 
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explanation and is a comfort for what is in the breast; and it is 
guidance and a mercy for the believers/ 

He then took up the order of ‘There is no god but God, 
Muhammad is the Aposde of God/ He divided it on the basis 
of the twelve limits [hudud]^ then on seven and nineteen, 
then four limits, indicating that they are a single word in which 
is the oneness and all other limits. He commented on the hadith 
of the Apostle of God in regard to whoever says ‘There is no 
god but God* that he has spared his property and blood and is 
relieved of the burden of paying the poll tax [jizya] . Whoever 
utters it with perfect sincerity enters paradise. He mentioned 
that being sincere in this regard implies understanding its lim¬ 
its. I knew at that moment that I had not previously uttered it 
with complete sincerity. Prior to this I had noticed in some 
treatise of doctrine that the one on whose behalf the Silent 
One [ samit ] testifies is the Lord of the Truth [sahib al-haqq \. I 
mentioned this fact to him. 

He said: ‘We testify by the Silent One, the Speaker, the moun¬ 
tain, the tree, the heavens, the earth, the letters, the word, and 
the long and short suras/ 

I said: ‘What is your opinion if the Twelvers maintain that 
the twelve are the imams and the seven are hujjas?’ 

He said: ‘That doctrine does them wrong because seven is 
masculine and twelve is feminine. The seven is spirits and the 
twelve is houses and abodes. God, the Mighty and Glorious, 
said, “Like a grain of wheat which brings forth seven spikes 
and on each spike is a hundred grains” [2: 261]/ Then he 
brought up ‘In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compas¬ 
sionate,’ and next began to explain the whole of the Qur’an 
beginning with al-Hamd and going on to the end of it. I heard 
then the like of what I had never heard before. He explained a 
variety of matters in al-Hamd and the meaning of extolling, prais¬ 
ing highly, expressing gratitude, and what the prayer for 
Muhammad consists of and how it is perfectly done, how to 
obey the commandment of God in praying for Muhammad, 

39. Hudud, limits, here signifies the ranks of the dawa. 
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God bless him, and that the person who says, ‘O God, pray 
over Muhammad and the family of Muhammad,’ has com¬ 
manded his Creator to do what his Creator ordered him to do. 
Then he adduced a proof of this and demonstrated it and made 
it clear. He said, ‘Do you believe that, if a man commands you 
to give someone something and you answer him, “You give it 
to him,” are you carrying out the command of the commander 
or not?’ 

I said: ‘No/ 

He said: ‘It is the same with these people in the prayer for 
Muhammad. No one acknowledges Muhammad but the per¬ 
son who understands the prayer for him, and no one recognizes 
Muhammad who does not understand in what way Muhammad 
conveyed his message to all humankind, even though he never 
went beyond the borders of the Hijaz/ 

Then he began to explain al-Baqara and he mentioned alif 
lam , mim , and the suras which open with letters of obscure 
meaning, 40 the ra’atA 1 the hawamimA 2 the lawamim, 43 ta’ha’A^ 
ta’ jm, 45 ta’ sin mim/ 6 yd’sin , 47 kafha’ya’ ‘ayn sadA s and sadA 9 

I said: ‘Praise be to God and there is no god but God/ 

He said: ‘The listener is more bored than the reciter. The 
morning approaches and you do not know how to stay awake 
all night. I know that it will be difficult for you for three nights, 
then you will not be bothered. But we have need of you/ 

I said: ‘God forbid that hearing this would bore anyone. This 
is tender and fresh knowledge, the like of which we have never 

40. On the so-called mysterious letters that open twenty-nine suras 
in the Qur’an and the various theories about their significance, see A. T. 
Welch, ‘al-Kur’an,’ EI2 (section 4d). 

41. Verses whose opening letters are the letter ra\ i.e., suras 10-15. 

42. Verses with the letters ha\ xvaw and mim , i.e., suras 40-46. 

43. Suras 2, 3, 7, 29, 30-32. 

44. Sura 20. 

45. Sura 27. 

46. Suras 26 and 28. 

47. Sura 36. 

48. Sura 19. 

49. Sura 38. 
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heard before.* 

Then he brought up prayer and its limits, and the call to 
prayer and its number, and ablution and purification, and 
making ablutions with sand [tayammum]. He arranged the 
meaning, explained it, pointed out similarities, and detailed 
aspects. He mentioned fasting, pilgrimage, the Ka‘ba, the Black 
Stone [ al-hajar ], Zamzam, al-Safa, al-Marwa, the Sanctuary, the 
pebbles [jimar ], the cattle for sacrifice [hady] , the rituals of the 
pilgrimage [ manasik ], the Holy Places [ masha'ir ], the 
circumambulations, Mina, ‘Arafat, the Maqam, the covering 
for the Ka‘ba [kiswat al-bayt\ y and what each of these indicates. 
He said, ‘A person who fasts and does not understand, and 
who prays and does not understand, or performs the pilgrim¬ 
age and does not understand, is someone who acts but does 
not know. God, the Most High, said, “To fast is better for you if 
you only knew it** [2: 184]; and He said, “Woe to those who 
pray but are heedless of their prayers** [107: 4-5]; and He said, 
“Has the story of the overwhelming not reached you? Faces on 
the day will be humiliated, labouring and weary, roasted in a 
scorching fire, watered from a boiling spring** [88: 1-5], that 
is, from water that pours out into a vessel; it is the knowledge 
of transmission and reports, which is action without knowledge. 
The flowing spring is that whose sources and wellsprings flow 
from God to His friends and His hujjas.' 

He let it be known that action without knowledge is not sound 
and outward performance is not valid without inner understand¬ 
ing. A body that has no spirit in it is useless; the body without 
spirit is dead. He brought up the interior of the body of the 
human and its face, spirit, soul, back, belly, five external senses 
and the internal senses and their excellence and that these 
external senses are the servants of the internal senses. 50 On 
this matter he spoke in rhyme, with mastery, and went on at 
length. He mentioned the hadith of the Prophet, ‘There is no 
verse of the Book of God that does not have an outward and an 

50. For early references to the internal senses, see Ballnus, Sirr al- 
khaliqa , index, and Pseudo-Ammonius , 230, index under hassa/hawass. 
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inner meaning; for every letter there is a rank; for every rank 
there is an origin.’ He made the outward aspect of it represent 
its revealed form and its inner aspect its cryptic meaning and 
its allegorical interpretation. He said unprecedented things, 
and explained and clarified all with demonstrations. 

Then he said: ‘What do you hold in regard to the imam? Is it 
possible that he commit major sins, offend, and kill a soul whom 
God made unlawful, and other such things?’ 

I said: The imam who is guided and supported by the holy 
spirit cannot possibly be ascribed this kind of thing, and the 
commission of major sins cannot be attributed to him nor any 
abominable or sinful act.’ 

He said: ‘What is the holy spirit?’ 

I said: ‘A power with which God supports his prophets and 
friends.* 

He said: ‘So also the imams?* 

I said: ‘The distinction between the imam and the prophet 
is the intermediaries through which they receive what they re¬ 
ceive from God. The intermediaries for the prophet are 
spiritual beings, and the intermediaries for the imams are hu¬ 
man prophets.’ 

He said: ‘Does the prophet show partiality to the imam and 
single him out for things he denies to others?’ 

I said: ‘It is allowed to the prophet to single out, just as God, 
the Most High, singled him out, and to choose, just as God 
chose him. A part of the knowledge of the prophets is gener¬ 
ally shared by everyone, and the noble and the less noble are 
equal in it. Another part of his knowledge is given by him spe¬ 
cifically to the one whom God, the Most High, identifies to 
him. What pertains to the laws and the acts prescribed by them 
and to confirming the oneness of God is available to all the 
people equally. Of what pertains to knowledge in which the 
people excel one another, the imam may inform the commu¬ 
nity, and one of them might preserve whereas the rest forget 
it. It is related that when God, the Mighty and Glorious, re¬ 
vealed “so that ears retain it as a remembrance” [69: 12], the 
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Apostle of God said, “O God, make it the ear of ‘All b. Abi 
Talib”.’ 

He said: ‘How could the Prophet, God bless him and his 
family, comprehend the speech of the angels?’ 

I said: ‘By means of a spirit from the holy spirit additional in 
him which has the form of the angels. The angel may assume 
forms, as it is confirmed in the report that Gabriel, peace be 
upon him, used to appear in the form of Dihya al-Kalbi. 5 1 Thus, 
it is by an increase in power that they make contact with the 
angels.’ 

He said: ‘How is it possible that offences be ascribed to them 
or mistakes be attributed to them, and forgetting, carelessness, 
and inadvertence?’ 

I said: ‘What offences are these?’ 

He said: ‘God, the Most High, said, “And Adam disobeyed 
his Lord and allowed himself to be seduced” [20: 121]; and 
He said about Joseph, “Surely she desired him and he desired 
her” [12: 24]; and there is Moses and his asking for that in 
which his people would be destroyed, and the statement of God, 
the Mighty and Glorious, about Muhammad, His own Prophet, 
“So that God may forgive your past and future sins” [48: 2].’ 

I said: ‘All that you mention may be construed in various 
ways and interpreted, and it is necessary that we attribute to 
the prophets of God the very best of these ways, and that we 
consider them above the worst of them, and that we distinguish 
between the offences [dhunub] of the prophets and those of 
others.’ 

He said: ‘What can you say once you have labelled them as 
offences?’ 

I said: ‘We have agreed that offences is a term that includes 
minor forgivable sins, and major sins about which forgiveness 
depends on the will of God, and polytheism which will never 
be forgiven. Some sins involve intention and premeditation; 

51. Dihya b. Khalifa al-Kalbi, a Companion of the Prophet, was said 
to be so handsome that the angel adopted his form when he appeared 
among humans. See H. Lammens and Ch. Pellat, ‘Dihya’ and ‘Djabra’il’ 
byj. Pedersen in the EI2. 
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others, inadvertence, negligence, error, or forgetting; yet others 
are mere thoughts without deliberation or lust. Some are by 
choice and desire for pleasure. The offences of the common 
worshippers involve lust, premeditation, intention, choice, and 
the contravenuon of the command of God, intentionally op¬ 
posing Him, whereas the offences of the prophets, peace be 
upon them all, involve only inadvertence, negligence, forget¬ 
ting, and thoughts without deliberate intent or for pleasure. 
In so doing they are not opposing God, the Most High, given 
that these acts are also subject to interpretation. For example, 
Adam, peace be upon him, did not act deliberately but merely 
forgot. He trusted the one speaking to him and presumed the 
best of him at that moment. When he realized the lapse and 
mistake, he shed tears of remorse and begged for forgiveness. 
God s saying, he went astray” [fa-ghawa] does not imply se¬ 
duction, but that he was separated from the command of God, 
the Most High, just as it is said “the calf went astray” [ghawd al- 
fasil\ when the milk was withheld from it. Thus, Adam felt 
shame in front of his Lord, and that shame separated him from 
God. Then God forgave him and thereafter guided him. Every 
offence that God, the Most High, forgives is not called an of¬ 
fence once it is forgiven, but instead it becomes a mercy as in 
God’s, the Most High, saying, “God will change the evil acts of 
those into good” [25: 70]. In regard tojoseph, he never desired 
an act of disobedience, but instead we hold that she 5 * desired 
a disobedient act and he wished to correct and reprimand her. 
There are people who hold that there is advance and defer¬ 
ment [in the Qur’anic passage and they interpret it as meaning] 
were it not that he saw the sign of his Lord, he would have 
desired her. ”53 Since the sign came first, he was prevented from 
offending. The sign was the immunity from sin [ ‘isma}. Since 
this immunity came first, the desire was barred. As for Moses, 
he did not ask in the sense that his people asked and he was 

52. Referring to the wife of Joseph’s Egyptian master who attempted 
to seduce him. r 

53 - The discussion is about Quran 12: 24 and its context. 
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not unaware that God, the Most High, cannot be perceived by 
the senses, and that God does not have limits, or that what has 
no limit does not possess a shape, and what has no shape has 
no form, and what has no form cannot not be perceived by the 
senses. He asked only in apology for his people. Moses, how¬ 
ever, was the foremost of those who believe that eyesight cannot 
perceive God, the Exalted. Similarly, the offences of 
Muhammad have the character of inadvertence as, for exam¬ 
ple, it was possible for him to be inattentive about praying or 
forgetful in regard to the Qur’an but without intent and 
deliberation.’ 

He said: How could Adam have been inattentive or forget¬ 
ful given that God had explained things to him? The Most High 
said, “This one is an enemy to you and your wife” [20: 118], 
and he [Satan] is the one who said to Adam, ‘Your Lord has 
forbidden you this tree (to the end) 5 * [7: 20]. He was addressed 
by the enemy who had been forbidden to him, so how can you 
ascribe forgetfulness to him?’ But then he said, ‘Return to the 
question.’ 

He said: What if the imam does what you have exempted 
him of doing and intentionally perpetrates a major sin and mur¬ 
ders someone whose murder is forbidden?’ 

I said: The question is impossible; an imam does not do 
anything of the kind.’ 

He said: ‘But if he did?’ 

I said. After his sign and confirming proof have been estab¬ 
lished that he is the imam to whom obedience is a duty?’ 

He said: ‘Yes.’ 

I said: Obeying him is obligatory, and we should not doubt 
him or think badly of him, and we must not carry out his ac¬ 
tions without his permission.’ 

He said as if reproaching me: ‘Would you really obey some¬ 
one who commits grave sins and enormities and murders a 
person whom God, the Most High, made inviolate?’ 

Our colleagues whom he had summoned before me 

54. The verse continues, ‘lest you should become angels or become 
one of those who live forever.’ 
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answered him, trying to excuse me. They said to him ‘Your 
exaltation induced him to answer in this way since you pressed 
him, but no one would say such things.’ 

r K ep r*; ded them for what th ey were saying and said, 
Hold back. What prompts you to speak? Permission was re¬ 
quested for you to enter last night, but I was loath to let you 
enter to me.’ Then, however, he turned to me with leniency 
and relaxation. He said, ‘What did you say to this?’ 

I said: ‘The master should repeat the quesdon.’ 

He said: ‘The imam who commits grave sins and kills a per¬ 
son whom God, the Most High, made inviolate?’ 

I pronounced the quesdon impossible and only intensified 
in my denial. However, he insisted that the act could actually 

happen. I said again, ‘Following upon the condnuadon of his 
sign and proof?’ 

He said: *Yes.’ 

1 Said ' ,0b f ymg him is necess ary and also approving of his 
actions. We do not repudiate his acts, but we act as he does 
only with his permission.’ 

He said: ‘Can you establish this on the basis of anything?’ 
sai : Yes, I have read in some scripture that when some- 
one who knows does something, do not do the like of it but do 
whatever he commands of you. And in the Book of God, there 

1S 1 e , St 7 y i ° f , M ° Ses and the lowing and righteous worship¬ 
per who lolled an innocent person and scuttled the boat. Moses 
repudiated his act but God approved of it.55 Since Moses repu¬ 
diated an act which was pleasing to God, it is even more 
appropriate for us that we not repudiate the act of the imam 
nor fault him, and not be hasty in regard to him, or consider 
him ignorant or incapable. ’ By God, I had not before this been 
guided to this answer. I was not aware of it and had not heard 
it before, but God aided me to it when the need arose. 

v ^ Sa l t0 me j WeU d ° ne and nicel y s Poken, may God bless 
you, and he said to those present - among whom was Ibrahim 

a - amani, who was called the lesser masted 6 - ‘Seeing how 

55 - These events come from Qur’an 18: 71-76. 

56. Ibrahim b. Muhammad al-Yamani or (according to Qadi al- 
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well he articulates and expresses what he means in regard to 
every matter, I would not compare him with anyone but Abu’l- 
Husayn. Then he said to me, ‘This Abu’l-Husayn with whom I 
compare you was a man who came to us from the east and 
whom the lords \awliyd ] had sent. He stayed with me some 
years in the territory of the Kutama. You look like him, are the 
same age, and have the same manner of speaking.’ 57 

I kissed his hand and expressed thanks for his words of praise 
and approval. His mealtime arrived, and the washing water was 
brought to him. He ordered me to wash, which I did, and then 
Abu Musa and Abu Zaki washed. A bare table of khalanj wood 
was brought in which was then set up in front of him, and an¬ 
other was set up near it. Four trays of Chinese porcelain were 
put before him which turned out to be [...] 58 surrounded by 
the meat of young chickens. He ordered me to sit at the table, 
and our colleagues sat separately at that other table. They pro¬ 
duced a great quantity of food, featuring various kinds of meat 
in different dishes. Then he washed, and I wanted to get up to 
go wash. He said to me, ‘Stay where you are and don’t leave.’ 
Later I withdrew to the abode of Abu Musa. 


Nu man) Ibrahim b. Ishaq al-Zabfdi was sent from San‘a’ to accompany 
Abu Abdallah throughout his mission in North Africa in place of 
Abdallah b. Abi’I-Malahif, who had to return to the Yemen for family 
reasons. Since the Kutama referred to Abu ‘Abdallah as the lord or mas¬ 
ter (al-sayyid), they simply called Ibrahim the lesser lord ( al-sayyid 
ahaghir). See Qadi al-Nu‘man, Iftitdh, 31-2, Dachraoui’s introduction, 
47, n. 3; Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Baydn, I, 153; Idris, Vyun, 84; Halm, Reich, 124, 
trans. 132. 

57. There is no other information about who this Abu’l-Husayn might 
have been. It is noteworthy, however, that at least one dal. had come to 
Abu ‘Abdallah from the east during this period and had also returned 
east. The mission in North Africa evidently was never out of touch with 
headquarters. One prominent dal of this same period was the Abu’l- 
Husayn b. al-Aswad who became involved, against his will, with the Sahib 
al-Shama in Syria. Perhaps they are the same. See Halm, Reich, 79-81, 
trans. 79-81; al-Naysaburi, Istitar al-imam, in Ivanow, Rise, 163-72- Ara¬ 
bic, 99-101, 104. 

58. A word or words are missing in the text. 
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When it was afternoon I again entered to him. He inquired 
about me and said, ‘How are you feeling about what you heard? 
Do you disapprove of anything?’ 

I said: ‘God forbid it!* 

He said: ‘If you disapprove of anything, ask about it and do 
not leave it be lest it constitute a rejection. Know that there are 
four attitudes: recognition, affirmation, rejection, and disap¬ 
proval. The first evidence of affirmation is recognition and the 
first evidence of rejection is disapproval. When recognition 
increases in strength, it becomes affirmation.’ 

I said: ‘O master, what is the name of the Imam and who is 
he and whose son is he?’ 

He said: ‘There will be another time for that.’ 

I said: ‘Bestow or withhold without an accounting.’ 

After some silence he said: ‘The Imam is Muhammad b 
IsmaTl b.Ja'far.’ 

I said: ‘The period is long; today is a hundred and forty years 

rom the death ofja'far, and Isma'il is said to have died in the 
lifetime of his father.’ 

He said: ‘Would you deny that he might live a thousand years 
when Noah lived among his people for a thousand years?’ 

I said: ‘We don’t deny it because of following your lead and 

believing in your declaration. We affirm that this is a cover for 
another.’ 

He said: ‘God does whatever He wishes.’ 

I said to him: ‘Certainly there is among the reports from the 
rophet that he said, “The Mahdi will have my name and the 
name of his father will be that of my father”.’ 

He said: ‘He meant by “his father” IsmaTl the son of 
Abraham, his ancestor, whom he takes here as a father.’ 


He wrote a letter to his brother Abu’l-‘Abbas in Tripoli giving 
him permission to come.so He sent also two hundred horsemen 




* iiau \ 


, , td r cu rrom Agmabid detention in Qayrawan 

thbh H reVO,t ; here ° f Mudli J b - Zakariyya’, a disaffected former 
ghlabid commander, injumada II 293/March 906. See Qadi al-Nu‘man, 
Shark al-akhbar, III, 430, and Iftitdh, 260; Ivanow, Rise (Arabic text p 
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under Tamim al-Wasqam. 6 ° At that time Bahram the gardener 
entered to him with three trays of red roses arranged uniformly. 
On each tray, there was a censer of wondrous manufacture on 
which the roses revolved about a lion. He gave one to me and 
another to Shablb al-Qammudi, the governor of Tubna. 61 He 
had summoned him that first night before me. Shabib kissed 
it and returned it to the tray and departed. When I wanted to 
leave, I kissed it and put it back. He said to me, ‘Depart with it 
to your place.’ Thus, I went out with it in my hand and passed 
into the gallery of his palace where there were men belonging 
to the BanuT-Aghlab and other men as well. They gathered 
around me and offered congratulations to me. They expressed 
an esteem for me that I had never known before that moment. 
I realized that he had meant to ennoble me by means of those 
roses and thus to honour me. That was exactly what he wanted 
when I departed with it. So I hid it and in the morning I went 
to him, taking with me a donation. I had calculated my fifth 
and assessed my estates, and I presented it to him as what I 
wanted to donate. That pleased him, and I let him know what 
I hoped to pay to him as the fifth 62 and that I had made an 
assessment of my estates, but that a portion of it was subject to 
the land tax. He said, ‘Do not pay land tax to me; on your kind 


34); and Halm, Reich, 105, trans. 109, and 118, trans. 118. Mudlij’s re¬ 
volt is reported in Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Baydn, I, 139. See also Talbi, Aghlabide, 
657ff. Abu’l-‘Abbas thereafter returned eastward to Tripoli where he 
stayed for the next three years, waiting for his brother’s eventual victory 
and permission to join him. 

60. Tamim al-Wasqani or al-Wasfani (so in Idris, Vyun , p. 261) ap¬ 
pears also as the commander of a Kutama horse troop much later under 
al-Qa’im in 332/943“4- 

61. This Shabib must be Shabib b. Abi Shaddad al-Qammudi, who 
had been either governor or commandant of the Aghlabid garrison in 
Tubna. Evidently he went over to the Fatimid side. See Idris, Vyun , 117- 
18; Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Baydn, I, 140; Qadi al-Nu‘man, Iftitah , 170, 172, 174, 
175-6 an( l Dachraoui’s introduction, 90 no. 5. 

62. Isma‘ilis commonly gave a fifth ( khums ) of their gains as a dona¬ 
tion to the Imam. For details see Qadi al-Nu‘man, Kitdb al-himma fi addb 
atba‘ al-a’imma, ed. M. Kamil Husayn (Cairo [1948]), 68-73. 
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there is no land tax.’ He exempted me of it and ordered that 
the land tax I had been subjected to for Nina and Qanshiyya 6 ^ 
in regard to two houses henceforth not apply to me. He said, ‘I 
have not cancelled the land tax for anyone else but for you 
and Ibn ‘Imran al-Tubni, 6 * in regard to Tubna. * 6 s 

Then he asked me about my kunya . He said, ‘I know your 
name, are you not called Ja‘far?* 

I said: ‘Yes.’ 

He said: ‘What about your kunya?' 

I said: ‘Abu Bakr.’ 

He said: ‘This is amazing! Here is a Shi‘i, the son of a Shi‘i, 
who accepts the kunya Abu Bakr.’ 

I said: ‘It is up to you.’ 

He said: ‘Your name isja‘far, and from today you shall have 
the kunya Abu ‘Abdallah so that, for you, a fine name will be 
associated with a fine kunya.' It was as if, by God, I had never 
had the kunya Abu Bakr, and yet those who knew me and those 
who did not know me from far and wide had known that fact. 
Then he said, ‘Were those who came before you of your 
religious doctrine?* 

I said: ‘They were Zaydis who disassociated from ‘Uthman 
and Mu‘awiya but who did not renounce Abu Bakr and ‘Umar. 
They said, ‘We hold back from whomever ‘All b. Abi Talib held 
back and we dissociate from those he dissociated from.* They 
were wont to uphold the superiority of ‘All b. Abi Talib but 
they allowed putting the person of lesser excellence ahead of 
him.* 

Then he asked me about our ancestors. I said, ‘My ances¬ 
tors were from Kufa. My grandfather al-Haytham b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman came here with Yazid b. Hatim. 66 My clan were a 

63. No information is available about such places. Perhaps these 
names are not correct. 

64. Nothing is known about this man. 

65. On the remission of the land tax in Tubna, see Ibn ‘Idhari, al- 
Baydn, I, 141-2; Halm, Reich, 106-7, trans. 111. 

66. Yazid b. Hatim was governor of the Maghrib from 154 or 155/ 
771 to 170/786-7 on behalf of the ‘Abbasids. 
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part of Mudar. The grandfather of my grandfather was Qays b. 
‘Asim b. [Sinan b.] Khalid b. Minqar.’ 67 

He said: ‘Was then al-Haytham, the one who first came, your 
grandfather?’ 

I said: ‘He was the grandfather of the father of my grandfa¬ 
ther, the fifth back from my father. We have heard that 
al-Haytham was exempted from serving Rawh b. Hatim. 68 He 
was a friend of his whom he preferred to his peers. He pre¬ 
sented to him ten thousand dinars and excused him from 
service and gave him leave to return to Kufa. So he went back 
to Kufa but returned with a large sum of money along with a 
decree from either al-Hadl or Harun 6 ^ to Rawh to honour, pro¬ 
tect, and aid him in whatever he might want to build. He had 
made plans for three locations, one in Qayrawan on the Simat 
al-A‘zam, 7 ° one at Bab Salam, 71 and one at Mawqif al-Tibn. 72 
Thus, he settled, built, and set up estates in many areas and on 
the coast. These are those that you have exempted me from 
paying the land tax for. And others were in the eastern prov¬ 
ince and in Qarna, Baja, and he set up a large garden which is 
known as the Palace of Abu Harun, near by the Two Towers. 73 

67. Qays was a tribal chief of Tamim and is said to have died in 47/ 
667. On him see ‘Kays b. ‘Asim’ by M. J. Kister in the EI2. On the gene¬ 
alogy see Caskel, I, table 76; al-Baladhuri, Ansab , VH/i, pp. 37-47. 

68. Rawh was governor of the Maghrib after his brother from 170/ 
786-7 to 174/790-1. 

69. These two were ‘Abbasid caliphs. Al-Hadi ruled from 169/785 
to 170/786; Harun al-Rashid from 170/786 to 193/809. 

70. The Simat al-A‘zam was the main thoroughfare of Qayrawan and 
ran from the Bab Tunis in the north to the Bab Abi’l-Rabi‘ in the south. 
The author’s house on that street acquired his name and, during the 
reign of al-Mu‘izz, there is mention of an itinerary followed by a young 
man that passed by ‘the Dar of Ibn Aswad the daV See al-Maliki, Riyad, 
II, 487-8; H. R. Idris, La Berberie orientate sous les Zvrides, xe-xiie siecles 
(Paris, 1962), 419. 

71. The Bab Salam or Bab Aslam was one of two gates to Qayrawan 
on the western side. 

72. Mawqif al-Tibn (station of straw) is not mentioned elsewhere. 

73. Baja is a well-known town about 170 km northwest of Qayrawan 
and Qarna (or Qurna) is the town of Coreva/Coreba, a small fortified 
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All that is still in our hands to this day with the exception of 
Baja, which is said to have been taken over by the army.* 

He said: You have left the religious doctrine of your forefa¬ 
thers and improved upon them according to what I have heard 
from you. You are piercing gems.’ 

I said: ‘My father died in the year 285 [898] when I had not 
yet reached majority. I had gone through the Qur’an several 
times. He possessed many books and was competent in various 
areas of language, uncommon words, disputation, and juris¬ 
prudence. Through him I became especially fond of 
jurisprudence and disputation and I set aside these books and 
commenced careful study and investigation of them. Each day 
and night I devoted myself to memorizing ten topics in the 
legal reasoning of Abu Hanifa and five in disputation, the doc¬ 
trine of the unity of God, of the creation of the Qur’an, the 
denial of anthropomorphism, that capacity accompanies the 
act, the doctrine of the creation of acts, theological discussions 
of knowledge, faith, and the promise and the threat. He also 
endeared to me the study of the books of the ancients, and I 
occupied myself with Aristotle’s Book of Logic. I possess many of 
his books and the books of Plato and others. In order to hear 
jurisprudence, I would regularly visit Ibn ‘Abdun 7 * and Ibn 

enclave between Tunis and al-Urbus. On the latter see Talbi, Aghlabide , 
198 and 201. It has not been possible to identify the other places men¬ 
tioned here or confirm the reading of these names. However, there was 
an Abu Harun who was governor of Qayrawan under the first of the 
Aghlabids and, according to a reference in Qadi al-Nu‘man’s Iftitdh, (p. 
58), there was an area called the Haruniyya located between Qayrawan 
and the Qasr al-Qadlm. 

74. Ibn ‘Abdun is Abu’l-‘Abbas Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah aI-Ru‘aynI. 
He was the leading Hanafi jurist in Qayrawan and had been chief qadi 
for some thirty months, starting in 275/888-9 during the reign of the 
Aghlabid Ibrahim b. Ahmad (ruled 261/875—289/902) and was known 
for his severity toward the Malikis. He died in 297/910, and al-Marwadhi, 
the new Fatimid qadi and an old friend, led prayers for him. See al- 
Khushani, 187-90, trans. 274-7; *Iyad, Madarik, index; Ibn ‘Idhari, 
al-Bayan, I, 121 161; Qadi al-Nu‘man, Iftitdh , 70, Dachraoui, intro., 59 n. 

2, R. Roy and L. Poinssot, Inscriptions arabes deKairouan, epitaphe no. 89 
(vol. 2, pt. 1, pp. 171-3). 
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Ma‘mar. 75 I heard hadith from Abu Ja‘far b. Aban and from 
Ziyad al-Lu’lu’i. 76 But most often I would frequent those asso¬ 
ciated with the science of theology. At that a Jew known as Yusuf 
b. Yahya al-Khurasani got in touch with me. He was so well versed 
in logic that I had no need to frequent anyone else. 77 He vis¬ 
ited me regularly until there came to us, after having departed 
from Sicily, as an expatriate, a man known as Muhammad al- 
Kufi. 78 Word of me had reached him and so he got in touch 
with me. In him I found a man who understood theology 
\kalam\ and disputation. So I supported him and made gifts to 


75. Abu Sa‘Id Khalaf b. Ma‘mar b. Mansur was counted among the 
Hanafis of Qayrawan. His father was best known for his connection to 
Asad b. al-Furat, a scholar with Hanafi tendencies, but he was also on 
good terms with Sahnun, the most prominent of the Malikis in his time. 
Ma‘mar, however, had also been noted for disparaging Mu‘awiya and 
proclaiming the virtues of ‘All and as denying, in accordance with Shi‘i 
doctrine and against the Sunni position, the validity of the talaq al-bid'a. 
Ibn al-Haytham describes the son later as teaching his father’s book on 
fiqh to himself and others. He joined the Fatimids soon after the advent 
of Abu ‘Abdallah in Qayrawan and died in 303/915-16. See Ibn ‘Idhari, 
al-Baydn, I, 173 (an obituary notice for both father and son); ‘Iyad, 
Madarik, index; al-Khushanl, 112-13, 193, trans. 192-4, 281; al-Maliki, 
Riydd , I, 264, 266. 

76. Nothing is known about Ibn Aban. Whether Ziyad al-Lu’lu’I may 
be identical with Muhammad b. Abi’l-Haytham al-Lu’lu’i, a faqih whose 
death in the year 294/907 is noted in Ibn ‘Idhari’s al-Baydn (I, 144), 
must be considered doubtful. 

77. There is no other information about this Jewish teacher of logic. 

78. This man, whose role in the author’s education as a Shi‘i is of 
great significance, is evidently the same as the person called al-Kufi whom 
Abu ‘Abdallah appointed khatib of the mosque of Qayrawan in a story 
related later in the text. He is most likely also identical with the Zaydi 
authority mentioned by Qadi al-Nu‘man as Abu ‘Abdallah Muhammad 
b. Sallam b. Sayyar al-Kufi, who was known to ‘Ariib (Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Baydn, 
I, 188) as Muhammad b. Sallam b. Sayyar al-Barqi al-Hamadanl (per¬ 
haps originally from Barqarud, a centre of Shi‘ism in the region of 
Hamadan). Noting his death in the year 310/922-3, ‘Arib says explicitly 
kana mutafaqqihan ‘ala madhhab al-shVa. See Madelung, ‘The Sources of 
Ismafili Law,’ 31 and 35; ‘Notes on Non-Isma ‘111 Shiism in the Maghrib,’ 
Studia Islamica 44 (1976): 87-97, p. 97. 
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him. He used to frequent me but, after my companionship 
with him had lasted some time, I realized that I was myself 
more knowledgeable than he, and my kindness toward him 
diminished and he sensed that in me.* 

So he [al-Kufi] said to me one day, ‘Have you investigated 
the matter of the imamate?’ 

I said: ‘My father taught me to uphold the superiority of ‘All 
over the others, and that the imamate resides among his off¬ 
spring, but I seldom took up the subject with him and held 
that the imamate was a well-known matter.’ 

He laughed and shook his head and said to me, ‘The inves¬ 
tigation of the imamate is an enormous subject that opens up 
important issues of which you had no inkling. All of that about 
which you busied yourself including disputation, speculation, 
and legal reasoning is ultimately referred to the subject of the 
imamate. If your mind were opened to the intricacies of the 
imamate, you would abandon all the sciences and concentrate 
on it. The true sciences concern four topics only and they are 
the doctrine of the unity of God, prophecy, the imamate, and 
the negation of anthropomorphism.’ 

I said: ‘Discuss it.* So he discoursed thirty days about the 
root principles and derivative matters until all that was firmly 
established and also that the imamate is one of the pillars of 
the religion connected to prophecy. 

Next he spoke about dissociation [bard a], but I did not re¬ 
spond to him and said, ‘In regard to those who have died, there 
is no need for us to mention of them their evil acts nor even 
their good ones.’ 

He said: ‘Not so, until you know the superiority of those you 
accept as leaders and the wickedness of those whom you re¬ 
gard as enemies.’ Then he discussed with me disassociation 
for thirty days. At the end he said to me, ‘Do you see that you 
must consider someone who steals these clothes of yours or 
robs you of this ledger as unjust and as a wrongdoer, must im¬ 
pugn him and not accept his testimony?’ 

I said: ‘Yes, certainly.* 

He said: ‘You treat the person who stole clothes from you 
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with a value of two dinars as a wrongdoer and yet you desist in 
regard to someone who violated the religion of God, repudi¬ 
ated the Sunna of the Apostle of God, assumed power over the 
friend of God, tore aside the veil of Fatima, daughter of God’s 
Apostle, cancelled her inheritance, took away what was in her 
hands as a gift from her father, the Apostle of God, murdered 
her, killed the infant of hers in her womb, and did many things 
of this kind and incited other to do so.’ 

I said: ‘The truth, by God, is what you have stated.’ I then 
accepted him as my patron and embraced him and he me. He 
wept and I wept. Thereafter he took great pains with me and 
stuck with me. I left aside the investigation of everything else 
that I had been studying and which had been diverting me. I 
took to reading the treatises on the imamate by Hisham b. al- 
Hakam 7 ^ and on the virtues of ‘AH, may the blessings of God 
be upon him, and the vices of Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘Uthman 

Then one day he came to me while I was praying the afternoon 
prayer at the time of assembly. When I had greeted him, he 
said to me, ‘Which prayer is this?’ 

I said: ‘The afternoon prayer.’ 

He said to me: ‘This is not the time for the afternoon prayer 
according to the tradition of the Shi‘a.’ 

I said: ‘Do they have times other than these times?’ 

He said: ‘Yes, we have sciences and a religious law and du¬ 
ties and norms and a call to prayer and prayer. All that you 
have which accords with the doctrine of Abu Hanifa and Malik 
is wrong and misguided.’ 

I said to him: ‘Complete for me your favour to me and let 
me know who here belongs to the Shi‘a.’ He brought me a 


79. Hisham b. al-Hakam was a major Shi‘i theologian and author 
from the period ofJa‘far al-Sadiq and thereafter. He died in 179/795- 
6. Among his works mentioned here, one was presumably his Kitab ikhtilaf 
al-nas fi’l-imama which was an important source on the earlier Shi‘a for 
many of the later writers. On him see ‘Hisham b. al-Hakam’ by W. 
Madelung in the EI2. 
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copy of the Book of a Day and Night on which was the name of 
Ibrahim b. Ma‘shar. 8 ° He was my neighbour and an associate 
of mine who sat with us. I memorized the text of it entirely. I 
was then occupied with it and used to carry out all that was in it 
about prayer and legal knowledge. He brought me a book that 
was a collection about bequests, punishments, religious duties 
written in the hand of Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Marwadhi. He 
often sat with us and his son was my companion in our sessions 
with Ibn ‘Abdun and others. 

I said to him: ‘Alas, these are our revered elders and they 
were associates of my father before me.’ 

He said to me: ‘It is they who urged me to work with you.’ 

I revealed this to them and asked them for the books, so 
they allowed me their books. I made contact with Muhammad 
b. Khalaf, who was one of the most trustworthy, pious, and as¬ 
cetic of the Shi‘a. Sl I gained from him knowledge of many books 
and I occupied myself with the legal doctrine of the family of 
Muhammad and abandoned the study of the books of Abu 
Hanifa. By God, I did not resume listening to anything involv¬ 
ing those sciences. I and my companion Ahmad ceased reading 
the treatises of Abu Hanifa with Ibn ‘Abdun. But we used to 
frequent him and read with him the commentary of Abu ‘Ubayd 
and the transmissions of Ibn Qutayba[?] 82 and other 

80. Kitab yawm wa layla. The title Kitab yawm wa layla is common. It 
refers to the ritual obligations for a single day and night. It is uncertain 
which particular book is meant here. For one example that might fit the 
context, see Madelung, ‘Sources of Isma‘Ili Law,’ 39-40. 

81. The identity of this man is uncertain. He may, however, be the 
son of Khalaf b. Ma‘mar b. Mansur, who, as noted, had Shi*i sympathies 
and formally converted to Fatimid Isma‘ilism after the arrival of Abu 
Abdallah. ‘Arib mentions a son of Khalaf without giving his name (Ibn 
‘Idhari, al-Bayan , I, 173). The assertion of al-Khushani that Khalaf was 
compelled to convert because his son was accused of having immersed 
his hands in the loot of Aghlabid property must be taken with caution 
and may be a Maliki smear. 

82. Abu ‘Ubayd al-Qasim b. Sallam, ca. 154/770-224/838, was a re¬ 
nowned traditionist and scholar of the Qur’an. Abu Muhammad 
Abdallah b. Muslim Ibn Qutayba, 213/828—276/889, was a theologian 
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transmissions, and books of legal scholars about judgments, 
and books of explanation. He used to show preference for us 
and place us ahead of others. Whenever we came, he would 
silence whoever was then reading, and we would read what we 
wanted and would sit if we wanted to or would leave. We were 
that way until your auspicious and blessed advent intervened. 

Abu ‘Abdallah said: ‘Is this man [al-Kufi] still living today?’ 

I said: ‘He is present, and tomorrow we will bring him to 
you, God, the Most High, so willing.’ In the morning I pre¬ 
sented him to Abu ‘Abdallah, and the latter informed him of 
my gratitude for his instruction. 

He said to him: ‘He requited you when he mentioned you 
and thanked you, and he is your means to what is even better. 
Thus, he requited you with what is more worthy.’ And then he 
summoned him to the faith in my presence. 

Abu’l-Hasan al-Muttalibi 83 made a request of him and men¬ 
tioned that the people of Qayrawan had asked him to seek on 
their behalf his appointment of a judge over them. He then 
pointed to me, but I said, ‘Al-Marwadhi, our senior master, is 
the more worthy.’ Our view then concurred on this man. So 
he appointed him and said to him, ‘Guard against grudges and, 
in the case of any blood between you and anyone in the era of 
ignorance [al-jahiliyya ], 8 * regard it as non-existent.’ He then 
invested him with the office. Word of this reached Abu Musa 
Harun b. Yunus and he came in to find me in the hall of the 
palace with al-Marwadhi. We greeted him, but he expressed 
disapproval of what he had heard about my excusing myself 
and our concurrence in support of al-Marwadhi. 

He said to me: ‘By God, this act of yours will certainly come 
to plague you. The city is mine and its governor is a part of my 

and widely known writer of works of adab. On him see G. Lecomte, ‘Ibn 
Kutayba’ in the EI2. 

83. On al-Muttalibi see the account of his encounter with Abu’l-‘ Abbas 
below. 

84. Normally the term jdhiliyya refers to the pre-Islamic era, but here 
the period of Sunni rule prior to the arrival of Abu ‘Abdallah is meant. 
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da wa. It should be you, if it is to be.’ That pleased me. Then 
he went in, but he was strongly averse to the appointment of 
al-Marwadhi. Abu ‘Abdallah spoke first and said to him, ‘Al- 
Muttalibi mentioned to me the need of the people for someone 
to supervise their markets and scales, and so we appointed the 
one known as al-Marwadhi.’ He replied, ‘What need have we 
for this? Did the Apostle of God have a judge? We want only to 
return them to our belief and our sunna as we did in Tubna 
and elsewhere .’ 8 5 He replied, ‘What harm is there to us if we 
appoint a sweeper for every garbage heap?’ 

Then he asked me to bring him books on shares of inherit¬ 
ance and religious law. I produced them for him. He was at the 
time debating with Ibn ‘Abdun, SaTd b. al-Haddad, 86 Musa al- 
Qattan, 87 al-Sadini, 88 and Himas 89 about the shares of 

85. On the measures taken by Abu ‘Abdallah in Tubna with respect 
to the collection of canonical taxes and no others, see Ibn ‘Idhari, al- 
Bayan, I, 141-2; Halm, Reich, 106-7, trans., 111. 

86. Abu Uthman Sa‘id b. al-Haddad (219-302/834-915) will be 
mentioned again. He was a Maliki jurist and follower ofSahnun from 
whom he related directly, but he specialized also in disputations and 
refutation. See Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Baydn , I, 172; ‘Iyad, Maddrik, (biography 
no. 127), 351-63 and index; al-Khushanl, 148-52, 198-212 and index; 
al-Malikl, Riyad , II, 57-115. 

87. Abu 1 -Aswad Musa b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Qattan was a MalikI ju- 
rist and an associate of Muhammad b. Sahnun. He had once been qadi 
of Tripoli and died in 306/918-19 at the age of 71. Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Baydn, 

I, 181; al-Khushani, 159, 229; al-Malikl, Riyad, II, 63, 78, 79; ‘Iyad, 
Madarik, 189, 203, 281,311, 344, 357, 363-5, 374, 389. 

88. Muhammad b. Aswad b. Shu'ayb al-Sadini of the Berber tribe of 
Sadina was a Hanafi jurist with Mu'tazili tendencies. In 289/902 he re¬ 
placed the Maliki Isa b. Miskin as chief qadi of Qayrawan, only to be 
deposed and replaced in 290/903. He died in 304/916-17. ‘Iyad, 
Maddrik, 285, 344, 390, 411, 474; Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Baydn, I, 162, 175; al- 
Maliki, Riyad, I, 472, II, 36, 37, 38, 129; al-Khushani, 194, 238, trans. 

28a - 3 . 333 ; Qadi al-Nu‘man, Iftitdh, 154-5, and Dachraoui, intro., 81 
no. 7. 

89. Himas b. Marwan b. Simak al-Hamdani was a Maliki jurist and 
student of Sahnun who became qadi after al-Sadini in 290/903. His ten¬ 
ure lasted until 294 or 295/907-8 when he quit in disagreement or 
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inheritance and the acquisition by the daughter of the whole 
of the estate, and about the imamate and other matters. He 
said to me, ‘If a believer is called to the faith, he becomes like 
the muhrirrfi 0 to whom the hunting of land animals is not per¬ 
mitted or the killing of game, or approaching women and 
perfume, until he departs from his state of consecration. But 
you are here with me, a believer worthy of our permitting you 
to dispute with them and argue against them and make legal 
rulings according to the words of the family of Muhammad 
and to prevent them from reading the books of Abu Hanifa 
and Malik.' 

I said: ‘O our master, the month of Ramadan is about to 
begin. ‘All had wanted to end the innovation of ‘Umar in re¬ 
gard to praying the night prayer with an imam. 91 I hope that 
God will, through you, satisfy this desire. Therefore instruct 
Abu ‘All to stop that practice.' 

So he said: ‘Yes, by God, we will do it.’ He ordered Abu ‘All 
b. Abl Khinzir 92 and al-Marwadhi to end that practice, and he 
gave permission for the sweeping of the mosques and providing 

annoyance with the appointment of the HanafT Ibn Jimal as qadi of 
Raqqada. See Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan , I, 136, 140, 143, 173; ‘Iyad, Madarik, 
340-50 and index; Qadi al-Nu‘man, Iftitah, 155, 201-3, Dachraoui intro., 
82 and n. 4, 98-9; al-Khushani, 153, 238, trans. 241-2, 333; Talbi, 
Aghlabide, 549-51. 

90. A pilgrim to Makka who has entered the state of consecration 
( ihram ). 

91. These are the tarawih prayers popular in Sunni ritual although, 
by common admission, when performed with an imam, they were an 
innovation ascribed to the caliph ‘Umar. They are, however, considered 
sunna in Malik! law. See ‘Tarawih’ by A. J. Wensinck in the EI2. 

92. Abu ‘Al! al-Hasan b. Ahmad b. Abi Khinzir, of an Arab family 
from Mila, had just been appointed the new governor of Qayrawan on 
behalf of Abu ‘Abdallah. Later he was appointed governor of Sicily by 
the Fatimid caliph al-Mahdi. On him and his brothers, one of whom, 
Khalaf b. Ahmad, was the governor of Qasr al-Qadim and the other, ‘All 
b. Ahmad, accompanied him to Sicily, see Qadi al-Nu‘man’s Iftitah, paras 
i34, 135, 219, and 221; Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan, I, 151, 168, 171; Abu’l- 
‘Arab, 174--5; ‘Iyad, Madarik , bio. no. 144; and Talbi, Aghlabide , 627-8, 
n. 5. 
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a plentiful supply of oil, and for the people to assemble for the 
obligatory prayer only and not to pray supererogatory prayers 
with an imam. When the month of Ramadan had begun, he 
had that carried out according to his wish; and his decision 
was executed and we attended the obligatory prayer with al- 
Marwadhi. The imam recited, ‘By the heavens of the sign of 
the zodiac and the promised day,’ to the words of the Most 
High, ‘slain were the men of the pit’ [85: 1-4]. But he choked 
on the rest of his recitation and made an allusion to what prayers 
and night rituals they were precluded from performing. 93 I 
pointed this out to al-Marwadhi. He said, ‘You are right, by 
God, he intended nothing else.’ He wanted to make him de¬ 
scend from the pulpit for it then and there and to have him 
arrested. 

I said: ‘Don't do this tonight; dismiss him tomorrow.’ 

The master learned what he had done, and he appointed al- 
Kufi, our companion, to give the Friday sermon and lead the 
prayers. In a dream prior to the entry of the master, al-Kufi 
had dreamed that al-Shi‘i entered Qayrawan and that he 
spurred his mount to the point of entering the Friday mosque 
and dismounted at the pulpit. He then gave him a Suluqi dog, 
and al-Kufi had grasped him fast by his halter at the foot of the 
pulpit. I had given him an interpretation of this dream, telling 
him, ‘Al-Shi‘i will enter and put you in charge of the Friday 
sermon.’ He laughed and said, ‘How could that be?’ I said, 
‘The Suluqi dog is praiseworthy, and a dog barks and bites and 
warns and points out strangers. The preacher, too, makes 
matters clear and points out and warns.’ I mentioned the dream 
of al-Kufi to al-Marwadhi and also informed the master of that. 
He then appointed him to give the Friday sermon and lead 
prayers and provided for him a salary of five dinars per month 

93. On the ‘men of the pit’ ( ashab al-ukhdud) mentioned in the 
Qur an 85:4, see the article by R. Paret in the EI2. The implied allusion 
is to the faithful mentioned thereafter in verse 6, about whom verse 7 
states: ‘They held a grudge against them merely because they believed 
in God, the Mighty, the Praiseworthy.’ 
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.1 met together with Ibn ‘Abdun, al-Sadini, Ibn Jimal 94 and al- 
Kala‘i 95 along with al-Husayni al-Jazari. 96 With them I 
conducted an inquiry into the question of the acquisition by 
the daughter of the whole of the estate. 97 Ibn ‘Abdun said, 
‘She receives half according to the word of God, but, if the 
matter is to be based on anything else, say whatever you like.’ I 
said, ‘She receives half when there are two parents and the two 
parents receive a third, each one of them having then a sixth. 
The remaining sixth reverts to her because she would be sub¬ 
ject to a shortfall below the half in the event that there were, 

94. AbuVAbbas Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah b. Jimal was a Hanafi. 
There are conflicting reports about exactly when he was appointed qadi 
and of which city. Ibn ‘Idhari’s al-Bayan (I, 140) claims that he was ap¬ 
pointed over Raqqada in 293/905-6, a post he continued to hold until 
the fall of the Aghlabids, and in the next year, 294/906-7, he replaced 
Himas as chief qadi of Qayrawan. Yet one year thereafter in 295/907-8, 
Ibn al-Khashshab, a Maliki took over the qadiship of Qayrawan. Pro-Maliki 
sources consider Ibn Jimal to have been unqualified but Qadi al-Nu‘man, 
whose account is the clearest, indicates that his appointment pleased the 
members of the ruler’s family and court. Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan, I, 140, 
143; al-Khushanl, 196, 239, trans. 284-5, 333; ‘Iyad, Madarik , 262, 263, 
346, 348; Qadi aI-Nu‘man, Iftitah , 200-1; Talbi, Aghlabide, 55off. 

95. Muhammad al-Kala‘I was a Hanafi expert in disputation and the¬ 
ology who upheld the creation of the Qur’an and wrote a refutation of a 
book by Ibn al-Haddad that upheld the uncreated nature of the Qur’an. 
According to al-Khushani he converted after the coming of the Fatim¬ 
ids, and this fact is confirmed by Ibn al-Haytham. Note also his role in 
the affair of Ibn al-Birdhawn to be discussed later. Al-Khushani, 215, 
221-2, trans. 316; Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan , I, 155. 

96. It has not been possible to identify this man, although he seems 
to have had a fairly high standing in local society. The nisba might also 
be read al-Khazari, but this seems less likely since it implies that a Husayni 
had once resided with the Khazars. Later in the text there are references 
to Abu Ja‘far al-Khazari (which also might be read al-Jazari), who is a 
known figure in the Isma‘ili da‘wa and was personally charged with es¬ 
corting the Imam’s womenfolk from Salamiya to North Africa. He cannot 
be the same person. 

97. In Shi‘i law, the daughter may inherit the full estate in the ab¬ 
sence of a spouse or parents of the deceased, while in Sunni law her 
portion cannot exceed the half accorded her by the Qur’an (4:11). 
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along with her, a husband or wife. Whoever is subject to a short¬ 
fall has the best right to the surplus share; but God, the Most 
High, in fact makes her inherit the whole in His Book.’ 

He said: ‘Where is there a reference to that in the Book of 
God?’ 

I said: ‘In the statement of the Most High, “If a man dies 
without a child but he has a sister, she receives half of what he 
leaves and he is her heir if she has no children” [4: 176]. God, 
the Most High, allows no inheritance to the brother or the 
sister in the case of children, and thus we allow nothing to the 
agnates since God gives no inheritance to either brother or 
sister.’ 

Ibn Jimal said: ‘It is as if, by God, I had never heard that 
passage in the Book of God.’ 

Ibn Abdun said to him: ‘Hold on, the child here means a 
male child!’ 

I said: ‘God rejects what you mention; He, the Most High, 
said, “You receive half of what your wives leave, if they have no 
children” [4: 12]. Thus, the daughter keeps the husband from 
the half and the wife from the fourth. Therefore, if she keeps 
him from it, she is the child with whom no brother or sister or 
none of the agnates inherits. That was upheld by both Ibn 
‘Abbas and Ibn Mas‘ud.’ 

The Shaykh al-Husayni said to him: ‘He has, by God, proven 
it against you and, by God, has beaten you decisively.’ Ibn 
Abdun became angry and did not speak until we entered upon 
Abu Abdallah and they greeted him. When they had departed, 

I informed him about what had happened between me and 
them. He said, ‘Why didn’t you mention this in his presence?’ 

I replied, I was honouring him, since he had become angry 
and was scowling over the manner in which the Shaykh al- 
Husayni made clear to him that the proof was decisively against 
him.’ My saying that pleased him. 

I was constantly in attendance upon Abu ‘Abdallah and fre¬ 
quently visiting him. He was a man firm of character, 
single-minded in pursuit of justice, veracity and abstinence from 
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worldly pleasures; his food was always the same as were his 
clothes, he was neither haughty nor despotic nor given to 
gluttony, but instead had a great desire for summoning those 
who might respond to the faith and to make every conceivable 
effort for the salvation of their souls. 

One day his blood became so inflamed he feared for him¬ 
self because of its excessiveness. Ziyad 9 8 said to him, ‘Discharge 
it and thereby get rid of it.’ Then he bled him in my presence, 
yet Abu Abdallah did not increase any food nor did he ask for 
any more than he was accustomed to, except for some eggs we 
cooked for him in front of him and he sipped their yokes. 

I was present at his debates with Sa‘Id b. al-Haddad and others 
and I requested of him one day to debate Ibn al-Haddad. He 
sought to interpret the hadith of the Aposde of God who said 
to ‘All, ‘Whoever I am the master of, ‘All is his master.’ So Abu 
Abdallah said to him, ‘Is ‘All your master [ mawla ]?’ 

Ibn al-Haddad said: ‘Yes, he is my friend [mawla] in the same 
sense that I am his friend [mawla].' 

Thereupon I took him up on the matter and said to him, 
So you are the friend of the Prophet in the same sense that 
the Prophet is your mawla. Hence, you hold more authority 
[awla] over the Prophet than he holds over himself, just as the 
Prophet holds more authority over you than you hold over your¬ 
self. The Apostle of God put the authority God had delegated 
to him over His community in the hands of‘Ali and, according 
to the Most High’s statement, “The Prophet holds more au¬ 
thority [awla] over the believers than they have over themselves” 
[33: 6], At that time, ‘Umar said to ‘AIT, “You have become my 
patron [mawla] and the patron of every believing man and 
woman”.’ 

He begged to be excused from the debate and said, ‘O 

98. Ziyad b. Khalfun al-Mutatabbib was the leading physician of 
Qayrawan. He was murdered by a rival in 308/920-1. On him see Ibn 
Idhan’s al-Baydn, I, 183; Abu ‘Ubayd al-Bakri, al-Masdlik wa'l-mamdlik, 
ed W. MacGuckin de Slane (Algiers, 1857), 24; and L. Leclerc, Histoire 
de la medecine arabe (Paris, 1876), I, 410. 
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master, you have entered a number of cides other than ours 

an A^rrt^ ofthemwith the beliefs theyheld -’ 

r 2 . 2,61 Th h Sa, t e iS "° COm P ulsion in region” 
[2. 256]. Then he told me, ‘Let them be. You will debate with 

em and dazzle them. I will merely say what Shu'ayb said, “And 

a party of you are those who believe in the message I have been 

sent with and a party which does not believe. Therefore be 

pauent until God judges between us; He is the best of judges” 

This Sa‘id b. al-Haddad wrote a small book in which he men¬ 
tioned his debates with Abu ‘Abdallah and Abu’l-‘Abbas and 
distributed ,t everywhere, but he added to them and thus lied 
m fact, in his composition. However, I was present at all of his’ 

l e ~ h I" T ° f thCm at that bme 1 ^ve seen his 
book .99 I have also written a refutation of it and followed it up 

with a comprehensive statement to prove the falseness of his 
oc nnes and what he sought to establish in regard to the prin¬ 
ciples of legal analogy, the imamate of the person inferior in 
excellence and other notions of his, and it was dispersed among 
a group of his associates. ® 

lmd ate fh !k Ab , Q u Abdallah thC St0ry of 3 conversation we had 
had with Ibn al-Haddad. We had gone in to see him one day 

me was Ahmad b. al-Marwadhi and Ibn Hayyun. 100 Yusuf 

on Ibn abHadSff d * pa a mph ' et * qU ° ted by ^^ham in his entry 
c7_i 1 e) anfI h , 1PP ‘ 19 212 ^ and later b y al-Maliki in his Riydd (II 

i°°. The identity of this man and even the reading of the name in the 

Men.” LI" a-^ me - ha ‘ ,he readi "* i! “ 8i.«n h„eTJ/L 
280/Kn ^ ’ * f NU man ' The ,atter wouId have to be born around 
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b. Danqas was also with us. 101 We found him in his portico 
sitting alone. That was after the demotion of Ibn Miskin 102 and 
the appointment to the judgeship of al-Sadini. We used to feel 
freer in the time of the ‘Iraqis. 103 We said, ‘A question?* He 
said, ‘Ask.* We said, ‘Please tell us about the words of God, the 
Mighty and Glorious, “Creator of every thing.” Is it general or 
particular?* He was silent a while and then said, ‘This is one of 
the questions of the innovators. 104 If you belong to them, you 
are proscribed everything but leaving us.* We said to him, ‘You 
are a foolish, ignorant old man. Someone setting himself up in 
your position gives a proper answer and does not revile. The 
innovation is in you, and the inconceivable is what you uphold; 
anthropomorphism is your creed; multiplicity of numbers in 
God and in the entitative qualities in His attributes is your doc¬ 
trine. Your belief is that God has a likeness; yet it is God who 
says, “Like unto Him is nothing*’ [42: 11].* I will never forget 
his dread of us and his humiliation fearing that we might turn 
violent against him, and thus we left him. Later he sought out 
Ibn Danqas al-Isra’ili and asked him, ‘Who were those people 
who were with you?* So he informed him who we were. He 

would have joined with the young Ibn al-Haytham and the son of al- 
Marwadhi to embarrass Ibn al-Haddad. 

101. Later this man’s name appears again with the added nisba al- 
Isra’Ili, indicating that he was ajew. Otherwise no information is available 
about him, and the vocalization of the name D-n-q-s is uncertain. 

102. ‘Isa b. Miskin was a Malikl. He died in 295/907-8 (Ibn ‘Idhari, 
al-Bayan , I, 145). On him see al-Khushani, 142, 193, trans. 227, 332; Ibn 
‘Idhari, al-Bayan, I, 204; al-Maliki, Riyad , index; ‘Iyad, Madarik , index 
and his biography (no. 53, pp. 233-53); an d Talbi, Aghlabide , 540-1. 

103. Referring to the Hanafis. This period of Hanafi ascendancy oc¬ 
curred in 289-90/902-3. ‘Isa b. Miskin, the Malikl chief judge was 
deposed in 289/902 and al-Sadini assumed it then, but he was deposed 
himself in 290/903. According to Abu’l-‘Arab ( al-Mihan , 464), Ibn al- 
Haddad was imprisoned and shackled by the Hanafi Ibn ‘Abdun when 
the latter was qadi. 

104. The question posed by Ibn al-Haytham and his friend was evi¬ 
dently designed to refute the Sunni traditionalist dogma that the Qur’an 
is uncreated. Ibn al-Haddad recognized the purpose behind it and re¬ 
fused to give a proper answer. 
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said, ‘Yes, it must be so.* 

I recounted for him [Abu Abdallah] also the story of my affair 
with Himas the judge. I was once involved in litigation before 
him concerning the inheritance from my father. He imposed 
on me an absolution. None of our elders withheld it from me, 
but he kept putting me off, and my opponent who was known 
as Ibn al-Tustari l °5 thus did harm to me. He told the judge, 
‘He dissociates from the pious ancestors,’ and he incited him 
against me, seeking the help of some others in that. One day I 
exerted pressure on him to make the ruling for me. He told 
me, Be patient until we write to Egypt for an answer in this 
matter. I said to him, How can it be that the legal scholars 
of Ifriqiya are incapable of deciding, so that you need to con¬ 
sult the jurisprudents of Egypt? The case is perfectly clear. A 
man made a bequest to a man and set a condition in his be¬ 
quest that, when his son so and so attains maturity, he becomes 
the sole executor in respect to his other children, and the other 
executors are discharged when this son of his reaches matu¬ 
rity. You ask of me absolution, and yet men have borne witness 
before you, most of whom you hold to be too noble to sit in 
front of you and whom you raise to your own sitting place.* He 
became upset, lost his temper and said, ‘You have pernicious 
doctrines, repeating it to me. ‘It has reached me that you dis¬ 
sociate from the pious ancestors [ salaj ], uphold the createdness 
of the Qur’an, repudiate Abu Bakr and ‘Umar, and the Jews 
keep your company.* I said to him, ‘You are the judge of Ifriqiya 
and the jurisprudent [faqih] of the Madinans [Malikis] and yet 
some of them accuse you of pernicious doctrines and assign 
you to the Shukukiyya. 107 He grew more enraged and furious, 

105. The identity of this Ibn al-Tustari is uncertain. A possibility is the 
Abu 1 -Abbas al-Tustari mentioned by al-Khushani (p. 232, trans. 327). 
See further below, n. 116. 

106. Perhaps it is significant in this context that, following the death 
of his teacher Sahnun, Himas visited Egypt where he studied in the cir¬ 
cle of Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam. 

107. Shukukiyya refers to those traditionalists who, according to their 
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began to foam at the mouth, and ordered my arrest. When I 
arrived at the jail, his doorkeeper said to me, ‘Be patient and 
don’t go up, he will not proceed against you.’ However, I in¬ 
sisted on ascending, so he pulled me and tore the clothes I was 
wearing. Ibn ZaTan the one-eyed came over to me and seated 
me in his place, and therefore I was sitting in it when the door¬ 
keeper asked me what was the matter with me. I was still sitting 
there when al-Sabi, 108 his doorkeeper, yelled at me and the 
commissioner [wakll\ himself asked me to get down. I got down 
and al-Sabi, his doorkeeper, said to me, ‘Do you vilify the judge 
in his seat of judgment? If he did not know you or were unfa¬ 
miliar with you and your ancestors, would you not have come 
to grief and would we not be grieving for you?’ I said, ‘What 
have I said? I said this to him in reverence since he is the judge 
and yet he is the one being slandered. It is more likely that 
something should be said about us that is not true of us and 
that they attribute to us what is not our doctrine.’ Thus, God 
warded off his evil. 

It happened one day that I was walking toward the Bab al- 
Rabi‘ when I chanced upon a piece of paper in the alley and 
picked it up. I was used to picking up any piece of paper I saw 
in order to ascertain what was on it. Lo and behold, it was from 
my brother and his brother-in-law, my opponent, written to 
the judge, urging him to investigate my books. They were tell¬ 
ing him that, if the judge would prolong his imprisonment, 
they would bring to him various books by the Rafida 109 and 
the upholders of the eternity of the world [ dahriyya ]. I retraced 
my steps at once and gave up whatever I wanted at the Bab al- 
Rabl‘. I gathered my books and delivered them to some women 
who were at the time my paternal aunts and the paternal aunts 

Murji’I opponents, have doubts about their status of belief and hold it 
obligatory to add the phrase in sha Allah (if God so wills) to the affirma¬ 
tion 4 I am a believer’ (thus saying: Ana mumin in sha Allah). 

108. The name of the doorkeeper appears in the mss. as al-Sabi, the 
boy. He is otherwise unknown. Perhaps the name should be read al- 
Dabbi. 

109. Rafida, rejectionists, was a common Sunni nickname for Shi*is. 
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of my father. Two days later, as I departed late in the evening 
from the house of Abu Sa‘id, the son of al-Ma‘mar b. al-Mansur, 
where we had been listening to him read the book of his father 
on religious law - he was upholding the nullity of the irregular 
divorce [talaq al-bid‘a] 1 10 -1 came upon al-Sabi, my opponent, 
and my brother inspecting my books. They, however, found 
only the books of my father on religious law, the campaigns of 
the Prophet [ maghazi\ y rare words [ gharib ], poetry, the works 
of al-Jahiz, 111 the works of Abu ‘Ubayd and Ibn Qutayba, and 
the books of al-Mawsill 112 and others. I thundered and flashed 
and went to put myself under the protection of the superin¬ 
tendent of the postal service, who had been a student of my 
father. I informed him of my story in a note. He ordered that I 
be admitted. He recognized me and wept when I mentioned 
my father. On my behalf, he wrote a decree which he dispatched 
with a courier in the name of Ziyadatallah b. al-Aghlab 11 ^ to 
the effect that, ‘Ja‘far b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al-Aswad b. 
al-Haytham has reported that you have accepted the statement 
of his opponents against him and that you ordered the inspec¬ 
tion of his books. I disapprove of this most strongly and I forbid 
you from scrutinizing publicly the religious doctrines of the 
people. It is your duty to uphold harmony, accord, and the 
like.’ The letter reached Himas; and he read it, became agitated, 
and excused himself from jurisdiction between us. He said to 
his colleagues, ‘They have pursued this lawsuit as of today for 
two years. 114 I am returning it to them so that they settle their 

110. The talaq al-bid‘a is an irrevocable divorce based on uttering the 
required three declarations repudiating the wife on one single occasion. 
The Shi‘a prohibit this. 

111. Abu ‘Uthman ‘Amr b. Bahr al-Jahiz, ca. 160/776-255/868-9, 
was a famous Mu‘tazili theologian and prose writer. See Ch. Pellat, ‘al- 
Djahiz’ in the EI2. 

112. Perhaps this is Ishaq b. Ibrahim al-Mawsili (d. 235/850), a well- 
known scholar and musician. On him see the article byj. W. Fuck in the 
EI2. 

113. He was the last of the Aghlabid governors. His reign commenced 
in 290/903. 

114. For clarification it is useful to note that the father died in 285/ 
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differences. I will not judge between them in any matter.’ There 
was much rancour in my heart against him until God caused 
him to be humbled and humiliated and strengthened me 
against him. Thereby did we ward him off; and he now behaved 
humbly toward us, sought help against us, and submitted to us. 
He wrote us a letter pleading for mercy on him and he sent his 
two sons Hamud and Salim to me. 115 I fell down in prostration 
to God and I thanked God for what He had given us, and that 
He supported, led and guided us. I made a commitment to 
them and to their father that nothing but good should ever 
come to him from me. Thus, we foresook the rancour and the 
malice, and we relied solely on God, the Most High, the best 
patron and the most excellent of supporters. 

Abu ‘Abdallah was delighted with all this that I had just re¬ 
lated to him and he commanded his governor to take care of 
Ibn Za‘lan and confirm him in the post of commissioner of the 
prison. He said, ‘And whosoever relies on God, He will suffice 
him.* 

I had suffered from Ibn al-Tustari’s constant hostility against 
me and his alienating my aunts from me to the point that they 
were induced to treat me unfairly. 116 He caused them to incline 


898, prior to the maturity of the author, and that Himas became the 
qadi in 290/903. 

115. The two sons of Himas both merited notices in the MalikI tabaqat 
works, although neither was especially distinguished. Salim died in 307/ 
919-20 and Hamud in 309/921-2. On Hamud, see al-Khushani, 178, 
trails. 266; ‘Iyad, Maddrik, 345, 348, 400-1. For Salim, see al-Khushani, 
160, 178, trans. 245, 266; al-Maliki, Riyad, I, 517, II, 118; ‘Iyad, Maddrik, 
343 > 345 » 399-400. 

116. The only al-Tustarl mentioned by al-Khushani was included by 
him as one of the scholars who were subjected to persecution by the 
government. This AbuVAbbas al-Tustari was beaten, tortured, and his 
possessions were confiscated. These facts appear to match Ibn al- 
Haytham’s claim about his eventual revenge and the recovering of what 
was previously his. Ibn al-Haytham’s account shows that al-Tustari was 
not such an innocent victim of government persecution as he is pre¬ 
sented by al-Khushani. 
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toward my brother and my opponent and he incited them 
against me. However, Abu ‘Abdallah said to me, ‘Do not grieve 
about that; God will cause you to inherit those and other things.’ 
Thus, by God, I saw that happen. The days increased my power 
and status and humiliated and diminished them. Everything 
that was once in their possession either from forced sale or 
inheritance was restored to me. Our Lord is to be thanked 
both for His aid and His affliction, for hardship as well as pros¬ 
perity. But then, after all that, we underwent a trial which 
consolation could not make good and steadfastness of patience 
was incapable of enduring. I witnessed a time like the poet 
said: 

How much have I tasted over time of hardship and ease; 

In the children of time, there are heads and there are tails. 

Events wondrous in decrease and increase; 

In its action time is but the father of wonders. 

Another one said: 

Sufficient for a man in this world, even though he be resolute, 
is the alteration of conditions and the lowering of ranks. 

Power at one moment changes to disgrace and poverty and 
that is truly of the most marvellous and wondrous things. 

Therefore be steadfast in the face of events and submit to a 
Master of the Age whose advent is the hope against these 
calamities. 

Many were the times I asked Abu ‘Abdallah about the crea¬ 
tion of the Qur’an, capacity, creation of the act, the promise 
and the threat, and about the doctrine of the Muiji’a concern¬ 
ing works and faith. !1 ? He always said, ‘A person will come to 
you who will satisfy you in regard to this and other matters.’ 
But then he said to me, ‘What do the Murji’a say about faith?’ 

I said: ‘They say that affirmation and belief are faith and 


117* On this early Islamic movement and its doctrines in general, see 
W. Madelung, ‘Murdji’a’ in the EI2. 
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that the non-performance of any work does not damage nor 
do offences nullify it, as also the performance of good actions 
in no way benefits the unbeliever. God will inevitably show mercy 
to the offenders, just as He will inevitably punish the polythe¬ 
ists. The Mu‘ tazila and the Ibadiyya uphold the implementation 
of the threat and say that it is like the promise in terms of obli¬ 
gation and necessity, and that the threat and the promise are a 
communication and communication is never abrogated nor is 
it subject to interpretation. Some of them label the offender 
an unbeliever because of ingratitude toward God. Others call 
the sinner an iniquitous polytheist and all polytheists are iniq¬ 
uitous. Yet others do not term him a polytheist. They have 
various interpretations for all of this. The proponents of au¬ 
thorization [tafivid ] 118 maintain that those believers who offend 
are subject to the will of God, there being no inevitability that 
God will inflict punishment on them as it is likewise not obliga¬ 
tory on Him to grant them mercy, but instead they are in a 
state of suspension between grace and justice. If He punishes 
them, He will be just; if He forgives them, He will be bestowing 
a grace. It is not said about the desisting from carrying out a 
threat that He went back on His word, but it is said in regard to 
not fulfilling a promise that He broke His word, because the 
promise is one of the rights of the servants, granted to them by 
God as a reward, whereas the threat is a right of God’s. If He 
refrains, it is in favour of being gracious by virtue of not carrying 
it out. They compare this to a man who promises another man 
a gift and threatens someone with punishment. If he should 
forgo punishing him, he will be praised for it and not blamed, 
but if he breaks his promise, he will be called a miser and false 
in his promises. Does one not see that God described Himself 
as being good, compassionate, forbearing, merciful, beneficent, 
and forgiving? God is only merciful to the offenders and for¬ 
gives only those who go astray, but against those who do good, 
there is no option.’ 

118. Tafund here is not the delegation of power, but rather seems to 
mean leaving the authority to God either to punish or to forgive. 
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He said: ‘And what do the Shi‘a say about faith?’ 

I said: ‘They say as Ja‘far b. Muhammad al-Sadiq said that 
faith is work in its entirety and that affirmation is part of that 
work because it involves a statement made by the tongue and 
acting in accord with belief. Forming an intent [ niyya ], prayer, 
almsgiving, fasting, and pilgrimage are actions required of the 
limbs.’ 

He approved of that and said: ‘Faith consists of knowledge 
and action. A person who knows and does not act will have no 
benefit from his knowledge, nor does he understand its real¬ 
ity. A person who acts but does not know does not understand 
the reality of his action, and it will be of no benefit to him. 
This should be projected into outward and inner meanings. A 
person who does not know the inner meaning inside its out¬ 
ward form is lacking in knowledge. Someone who does not 
observe the external meaning, exposes his own secret and his 
intellect is incomplete. A person who exposes his inner mean¬ 
ing will never become complete. He cannot become a 
summoner [da ( t ], nor can one be assured that he will ever pro¬ 
cure what continues to be incumbent on him.’ 

Next he said: ‘As for the threat, when you allow not carrying 
it out and forgiving, it is a falsehood in your mind in regard to 
the person who murdered an imam or a prophet or about the 
person who killed ‘All b. Abl Talib and killed al-Husayn b. ‘AIL 
It is the same in regard to the person who usurped the posi¬ 
tion of ‘AH and wronged him and who tore away the veil of 
Fatima. The Apostle of God had said, ‘"Fatima is a piece of my 
flesh; whoever angers her angers me. On him are the curse of 
God, the angels, and the people altogether.’” 

I said: ‘They maintain that these are polytheists not believ¬ 
ers, unbelievers and not Muslims, and persons who consider 
lawful or who purposely declare licit things God has forbid¬ 
den. Whoever advocates what God has forbidden is not a 
believer in God. Likewise, if we presumed the offence of a be¬ 
liever who affirmed the Imam, who acknowledged his Lord 
and His Apostle, such as Abu Dharr and others, if he were to 
slip, thereby falling into a grave offence, it is necessary not to 
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affirm absolutely an exemplary and enduring punishment for 
him as if he were in the company of Pharaoh and Haman and 
other wrongdoers like these two.’ 

He said: ‘You only allow the will of God in regard to those 
who agree with you about your Imam and your doctrines? * 

I said: ‘That is what we hold.’ 

He said: ‘That is confusion on your part and departs from 
the general consensus. The communication from God, the 
Mighty and Glorious, conveys a universal application and it is 
not licit for you to particularize it through interpretation.’ 

I said: ‘We do not particularize except on the basis of a com¬ 
munication from God, the Mighty and Glorious, in His words, 
“God will not forgive those who associate gods with Him, but 
He will forgive any lesser matter of whomever He may wish’ [4: 
48]. Whoever declares lawful the things God, the Most High, 
has forbidden is a deliberately acting polytheist who will not be 
forgiven, but every offence short of polytheism may be subject 
to God’s will.’” He said: ‘Then it is inevitable that God’s will 
applies generally to all the people in the community and, in 
regard to the murders of ‘All and al-Husayn, you are forced to 
admit that God’s will applies to them as well.’ 

I could not find a way out of his statement except by also 
reversing the judgment for the offences of the saints, such as 
Abu Dharr and others or the brothers of Joseph and their like. 
However, I said then, ‘God, the Most High, said, “And the re¬ 
ward for evil is an evil like it” [42: 40], not by the torment of 
hellfire and eternal punishment, and He said, “Whenever their 
skins are totally burned We will give them other skins in ex¬ 
change” [4: 56], “for them there will maces of iron” [22: 21], 
and their drink “will melt whatever is in their bellies” [22: 20]. 
The perpetrator of a grave sin does not deserve all of this, nor 
is it the same as the act of the person who consumes the prop¬ 
erty of the orphan or commits adultery or steals.’ 

He said: ‘Likewise also, if you relate these forms of punish¬ 
ment to polytheism, it is not the same.* 

I said: ‘Contravening the God who created and then put in 
order, who measured out and then guided, and who brought 
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forth existence from non-existence, is of greater magnitude 
than the commission of a grave sin. Therefore, the punish¬ 
ment is greater of a heretic in regard to God, who associates 
gods with Him, and who worships what the hands of humans 
have made such as stone statues, crosses, and stone altars.’ 

He said: ‘Similarly the perpetrator of a grave offence 
contravenes the God who feeds, brings water, causes death, 
gives life, who sustains, and provides wealth.’ 

I said: ‘How do you deal with the words of God, the Most 
High, “they will not be treated unjustly for the slightest thing” 
[4 : 49^» 119 an d “and whoever has done an atom’s weight of 
good shall see it; and whoever has done an atom’s weight of 
evil shall see it” [99: 7-8]? Thus, if this person is to be pun¬ 
ished for a grave sin, the promise is annulled, the good deeds 
go in vain, and the evil deeds cancel out the good deeds. But 
the Qur’an denies the loss of good deeds by evil ones. The 
Most High thus said, “God will change the evil deeds of such 
persons into good ones” [25: 70].’ 

He said: ‘He, the Most High, also said, “those who will lose 
most for their deeds” [18: 103].’ 

I said: ‘They forfeited them because of unbelief and hypoc¬ 
risy, but affirming God’s unity, prophecy, and the imamate 
cancels all offence, and forgiving it is within God’s power for 
anyone who affirms Him, His apostles, and the imams. God 
confirmed this in His revelation. The Most High said, “Who¬ 
ever associates other gods with God has been forbidden 
paradise” [5: 72]. He did not say the like in regard to the per¬ 
petrators of an offence but rather made them inevitably subject 
to His will.’ 

He said: ‘Similarly, the will must apply in the case of the 
Jews and the Christians, since He says, “The Jews and Chris¬ 
tians say: we are the children of God and beloved of Him; say: 
why then does He punish you for your sins; no, instead, you 
are mortal humans and a part of those He created. He will 
forgive whomever He wishes and He will punish whomever He 


19. Also Qur’an 4: 77 and 17: 71. 
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wishes” [5: 18]/ 

I said: ‘This verse affirms their punishment, not their being 
subject to will in regard to the forgiveness of their offences and 
their polytheism/ 

He said: ‘How is that?* 

I said: ‘In His statement denying that they are the beloved of 
God, when He says, “Say, why then does He punish you for 
your sins?” After that, being subject to will is possible in respect 
to the health of their bodies, their being ill, poor, or rich. The 
will perhaps applied to those who died in the lifetime of Moses 
from among those in his community; and prior to the 
appearance ofjesus, God’s will was perhaps applicable to them 
because they had not yet earned the designation of unbelief 
until after they rejected belief in Jesus.’ 

He said: ‘Likewise you make God’s will obligatory in the 
punishment of the hypocrites and, according to you, their be¬ 
ing treated mercifully is a possibility on the basis of His words, 
“He will punish the hypocrites if He wishes or He may forgive 
them” [33: 24].’ 

I said: ‘Punishment here is an equivocal name for the pun¬ 
ishment of this world as in God’s saying, “Fight them, God will 
punish them at your hands” [9: 14].’ 

He said: ‘These are the words of God, “Hopeless will be those 
who are burdened with iniquity” [20: 111], and His statement, 
“Do not contend for those who betray their own souls, for God 
does not love those who are treacherous and wicked” [4: 107].’ 
He gave many such examples and went on at length. 

I said: ‘In these examples He is not speaking in dispute 
against the offenders, but out of God’s considering it grave 
that His servants would try to prevent Him going back on His 
word and thus interpret Him and pass judgment on Him, as if 
God has no will to choose and no exception in regard to pun¬ 
ishing whomever He wishes or to being merciful on whomever 
He wishes.’ 

He said: ‘These are swords made of reeds that will cut noth¬ 
ing. The proof for all this lies in its inner meaning and I hope 
you will attain it, should God, the Most High, be willing. Then 
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you will know the promise and the threat and the reality of 
that.’ 

We were wont to drink with him from the source of life and to 
graze freely in the meadows of paradise, ‘gardens and springs,’ 
‘a noble station,’ 120 and ‘a great variety of fruit uncut and not 
forbidden’ [56:32-33], until he left in quest of the noble Imam, 
the great lord, the adornment of the country, the sun of 
worshippers, the dome of time. Thereupon, and for that rea¬ 
son, I said farewell to him. 

He told me: ‘I have commended you.’ I supposed that he 
meant to Abu Zaki. I remained at home a few days and then 
went out and I found all of our colleagues along with al- 
Marwadhi at the abode of Abu Zaki. He made room for me 
next to himself. Then our colleagues went away, and he kept 
me with him. He produced for me some bound volumes on 
one of which was inscribed, Book of Recognition, Affirmation , De¬ 
nial , and Disapproval [Kitab al-maWifa wa’l-iqrar wa'l-jahd 
wa y l-inkar]. There was another bound volume containing a 
poem called The Container of Jewels [Dhat al-jawahir] in which 
there were sciences, the doctrine of the unity of God, esoteric 
symbols, and the wisdom of a sage. I read to him from them 
what had been obscure to him and I expounded for him those 
of its meanings that had been difficult for him to understand. 
He was delighted with all this and said, ‘I shall bring you 
together with a guest who is noble unto God.’ I thanked him 
for his words and for this utterance with which he addressed 
me. 

I said to him: ‘My affairs were begun with Abu Musa and I 
hope to complete them with you and at your hands.’ He rose 
and left me in his place. He entered a wing of the palace which 
had been closed off by a wooden partition and concealed by a 
covering. Then he came out and called to me. I then entered 
into an apartment in the palace. 

120. Here the author alludes to Qur’an 44:52 and 51:15, and other 
verses that describe paradise (as in 25:57-58 and 44:25-26). 
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Here ends the First Part of the Discussions, praise be to God, 
Lord of the worlds, and may God bless His Apostle Muhammad, 
and his family, the righteous and veracious members of his off¬ 
spring, and peace. 

There follows: 

THE SECOND PART OF THE BOOK OF DISCUSSIONS 

In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate, 
and may God bless Muhammad and the family of Muhammad. 

Abu ‘Abdallah Ja‘far b. Ahmad b. al-Aswad said: Together with 
Abu Zaki Tammam b. Mu‘arik, I entered upon Abu’l-‘Abbas in 
the month of Ramadan, three days after Abu ‘Abdallah had 
departed . 121 He stood up for me, walked toward me, and em¬ 
braced me. I kissed his hand and then he kissed mine . 122 He 
said to me, Tou are Ibn al-Aswad. Your master has commended 
you to me and I had asked Abu Zaki about you.’ Then he sat 
down again in his place and drew me near to him. He had me 
sit up on a cushion on his right and made me comfortable for 
the disputation. He then produced a letter from his brother to 
himself in which he related on behalf of Ziyad the physician 123 
a prescription that he had made for the disease of Abu Musa 
Harun b. Yunus - Abu ‘Abdallah had left him behind in a state 
of illness - and said that, if one of six things happened to him: 
nose-bleeding, sweating, diarrhoea, or vomiting , 124 this would 
be a sign of recovery, but the crisis for him would be the 


121. Abu ‘Abdallah departed for Sijilmasa on a Thursday, 15 Ramadan 
296/6 June 909, and arrived there on 6 of Dhu’l-hijja/26 August. See 
Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan , I, 152 and 153; Ibn Hammad, 9; Halm, Reich, 125, 
trans. 135. 

122. On this protocol and its importance, alluded to here earlier, see 
QadI al-Nu‘man, Iftitah , par. 227; Halm, Reich , 116, trans. 122-3. 

123. Ziyad, the physician mentioned before, had gone with Abu 
‘Abdallah and the army. See Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan , I, 153. 

124. Note that there are only four things mentioned in the text and 
not six as specified. The text is probably incomplete here. 
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occurrence of nose-bleeding and diarrhoea following that. ‘So 
put what Ziyad recommended to the test and write to me about 
what happens to him and his condition and if he finds relief, 
as he must not stay behind but join us, for our hearts are at¬ 
tached to him.* Then AbuT-‘Abbas said to me, ‘These 
physicians, does this knowledge come to them from their own 
minds, or from experiments, or revelation, or inspiration, or 
from the legacy of prophets? This would necessitate the pres¬ 
ence of prophets among them even though we have no memory 
of them .* 125 

I said: ‘In regard to the role of experimentation in respect 
to the fundamental principles, this is absurd since that would 
involve the perdition of some people and the benefit of oth¬ 
ers, and experimenting would prove false for one group while 
sound in another. When it is sound in one case and false in 
another, Hippocrates has said, ‘Life is short, experiment risky, 
the time acute, judgment difficult, and the art long / 126 Ex¬ 
periment can play a part in some derivative matters in such a 
way that one may infer something from another like it and 
judge it on the basis of what applies to another of its same 
type. They experimented with dissection in order to learn the 
true nature of the arteries and other such things. As for their 
own minds, they did not lead them to the science of medicine 
and the different kinds of beneficial and lethal drugs and the 


125. This general question was frequently debated and itself had a 
history. See for example the discussion of it in Ishaq b. Hunayn’s Ta’rikh 
al-atibba\ ed. F. Rosenthal, Oriens , 7 (1954): 55-80, pp. 62-4. 

126. This is the first of Hippocrates’ Aphorisms , the meaning of which 
is not entirely clear or agreed upon. On it see the study by F. Rosenthal 
of its history in Arabic (‘Life is Short, the Art is Long,’ in the Bulletin of 
the History of Medicine 40 [1966]: 226-45), and also F. Rosenthal’s, The 
Classical Heritage in Islam (Berkeley, 1975), 186-7. The Arabic text here 
contains an unusual rendering of the Greek original: ‘the time is acute’ 
(al-zaman hadid), rather than the more common: ‘the time is narrow’ 
(al-waqt dayyiq). However, it is closer in meaning to the original kairos 
oxys. It is the same reading as that given by al-Ya‘qubI’s Tankh , ed. M. T. 
Houtsma, I, 107, but not that of the published Arabic translation, al- 
Fusul, ed.J. Tytler, p. 1. 
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variety of them in various countries. Some kinds exist in India; 
others are in rivers and seas, as in, for example, the lake of 
Tiberias; and there are substances like sealing clay [tin 
makhtum \, tabashir , 127 yellow amber [kahruba , ], l2S and pearls. 
Recognition of these things is not available to the mind with¬ 
out a learned sage who makes their benefits known and these 
are the prophets, peace be upon them. God instructed Adam 
as to the benefits and the harm of each thing and its source 
and its name; and Adam’s knowledge was inherited in the earth 
through the hands of those like him among the friends of God, 
that is, his descendants and the prophets who came after him.’ 

He said: ‘Were these people themselves prophets?’ 

I said: ‘They were the followers of the prophets. It is said 
that Idris, peace be upon him, was the one who revealed the 
knowledge of astronomy and arithmetic and that he was called 
Hermes in the language of the Greeks . 129 It is quite possible 
that these figures have names among the non-Arabs that are 
not the names for them among the Arabs. I have seen where 
Plato calls Asclepius [Saqliyufus] the Master of Sanctification 
[sahib al-taqdis] . Aristotle he refers to as the One whose Prayer 
was Accepted [ al-mustajab ] and Socrates as the Founder of Life’s 
Proper Ways [ wadi‘ al-siyar]. These people used to venerate 
Marwas the sage, and it is related of Plato that he “left behind 
Kardaus [Critias?]” in the temple as if the meaning were, “he 
backed him”.’ 

He said: ‘But their books bespeak a disregard for the masters 
of religious laws and of making the mind the sole arbitrator.’ 

I said: ‘I have read words by Empedocles[?] affirming the 
existence of an imitated teacher and of the need on the part of 
the people for him so that he would set up for them the rule of 

127. ‘A substance of a silicious nature produced in the bamboo, used 
in medicine,’ as defined in F. Steingass, A Comprehensive Persian-English 
Dictionary . For more detail consult A. Dietrich, ‘Jabashlr’ in the EI2. 

128. On yellow amber in this context, see M. Plessner, ‘Kahruba’ in 
the EI2. 

129. On Hermes and Idris see M. Plessner, ‘Hirmis’ and G. Vajda, 
‘Idris’ in the EI2. 
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law. He also remarked that there is a language for the people 
in each age and for each language there is a code of conduct 
by which they are led. All of them are in agreement about pi¬ 
ous behaviour and the censure of disorder. They urge 
abstinence, acknowledge justice, forbid adultery and lying, 
uphold a prohibition against murder, and prohibit all abomi¬ 
nations. They say, moreover, that everything you detest having 
done to yourself must not be done to anyone else.’ 

He said: ‘Have you noticed any evidence among them of 
prayer?’ 

I said: ‘Yes, I observed that the Harnaniyya have a law and a 
prayer that is attributed to Malik b. Sinan the Harnam.’ 13 ° 

He said: ‘Are you familiar with it? He belongs to the people 
of this language and not to the ancients.’ 

I said: ‘And I have seen a passage of Galen in which it is 
stated, “We have been subjected to eating unleavened bread 
seven days each year.” This indicates that he was within the law 
of Moses. Socrates said, “Whosoever concerns himself with the 
pursuit of knowledge and education, his preoccupation with 
that will preserve him from offences and his bad actions will 
be few.” Socrates denounced the idols so often he was killed 
for that reason and forced to drink the poison. When he was 
told, “Flee to Rome,” he replied, “I will not leave the truth 
here, and in Rome there are some who hate me.” May it be 
enough for you what Socrates said about the Creator and his 
repudiation of anthropomorphism. When he was asked about 
the Creator, he said, “What has no limit has no form, and what 
has no shape and no form is not perceived by the senses.” It 
was said to him, “Describe for us the Creator.” He replied, “A 
discourse about what cannot be perceived is ignorance, and a 
discussion about what cannot be attained by mind is wrong .’” 131 

130. The reading of Harnaniyya/Harnani is unclear in the mss. but 
can be confirmed on the basis of Ibn al-Nadlm’s Fihrist (Cairo, n.d.), 
(maqala 9.1: Arabic, 456ff, Dodge trans., 745ff) where Harnaniyya is a 
variant for Harraniyya, i. e., the Sabians of Harran. 

131. On these details about Socrates, see Alon, Socrates Arabus , specifi¬ 
cally i (his life), pp. 96-8, 106-12, 117,124, 126; ii (his teachings), nos 
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He said: ‘But they uphold a doctrine of the eternity of prime 
matter and nature?' 

I said: ‘Eternity, according to them, is divided into five 
types. 132 The Creator is eternal by His essence, not because of 
a cause that is other than He. Prime matter is of two kinds in 
their view. The first prime matter is eternal through a relation 
to the eternity of its Creator. It is above the realm of intellect, 
the realm of rational soul, and the realm of animal soul and 
vegetative soul. From second prime matter come the four ele¬ 
ments. Following upon the effects of first prime matter, there 
is intellect. Eternal duration is subsequent to the actions of 
intellect, and time is subsequent to the actions of second prime 
matter. That to which eternity is subsequent does not fall un¬ 
der the senses, but that to which time is subsequent is 
perceptible to the senses.' 

He said to me: ‘Have you read the Episdes [ Mayamir ] of Paul?' 

I said: ‘Yes, and I have a copy.' 

He then launched forth into the substance of them, and it 
was as if he had a copy in front of him and he went over it 
chapter by chapter. He mendoned that a Chrisdan had recited 
it to him. Next he referred to the book of Balmus. 133 He ex¬ 
pressed his high regard for it and asked me about it. 

1.2, 10, 56if, p. 104 n.i. 

132. The doctrine expressed in this statement about eternity does not 
appear to match exactly any other known Arabic text. On this general 
question see ‘Kidam’ by R. Arnaldez in the EI2 . The problem of a matter 
prior to intellect out of which intellect is, comes, or is formed may go 
back to Plotinus's attribution to Aristotle of an intelligible matter, which 
raises an issue in Aristotle that is still discussed and which also may have 
influenced Isaac Israeli and Ibn Gabirol. On this see D. De Smet, La 
Quietude de VIntellect: Neoplatonisme et gnose ismaelienne dans l'oeuvre de Hamid 
ad-Dxn al-Kirmdni (Xe/XIes.) (Leuven, 1995), 255-9. 

133. Presumably Ibn al-Haytham is referring to the Sirr al-khaliqa, the 
main work ascribed to Balmus (pseudo-Apollonius of Tyana) which was 
well known at this time. See the nearly contemporary discussion about it 
and its author by Abu Bakr b. Zakariyya’ al-Razi and the Isma‘ili da?Abu 
Hatim al-Razi recorded in the latter’s A'lam al-nubuwwa, pp. 107-8 and 
2 75~b. The Arabic of the Sirr was edited by U. Weisser (Aleppo, 1979) 
and summarized with a discussion in her Das Buck iiber das Geheimis der 
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I said: ‘I have a copy.’ 

He asked me to show him this book. 

I said: ‘He opposes in it the proponents of astrology and 
claims that Saturn alone exercised control over this and that, 
and then later Jupiter joined him.' 13 4 

He said: ‘There are various meanings he has that you will 
learn, God willing.' Then he mentioned the books of logic. He 
did not set much store by them and disapproved their teach¬ 
ing about what is possible. He said, ‘How could there be 
between two contraries a quality that is other than they? Were 
that necessary, it would follow that there is between ice and 
fire a quality that is neither fire nor ice, and likewise between 
truth and falsehood, right and wrong.’ 

I said to him: ‘He meant by his statement only that the root 
principles are three: that whose existence is necessary, that 
whose existence is impossible, and that whose existence is pos¬ 
sible. An example is writing in regard to a single human being 
who may write or not write, or like a tree which can be burned 
by fire, cut by an iron implement, or uprooted by the wind. 
Fire may be extinguished with water or with sand, or it is possi¬ 
ble that the fire is stayed from its nature by a miracle of God. 
But that does not happen in every age or at the hands of all 
people.' 

He said: ‘Is the inversion of nature possible?’ 

I said: ‘Yes, but not all that can be done has to happen. We 
have observed events happening that transform the natures 
from their defined forms, such as the transformation of blood 
into yellow bile, its burning into black bile, and you can trans¬ 
mute phlegm from its normal nature also, and transform water 
into air, and air may turn into fire. We therefore must affirm 
that God has the power to alter the natural properties and to 
invert what is necessary into something not so and what is im- 


Schopfung (Berlin, 1980). See also M. Plessner, ‘Balmus’ in the EI2. 

134. This statement about the initial primacy of Saturn matches a 
doctrine cited in the Sirr al-khaliqa (ed. Weisser, II, 6.if). 
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possible into its opposite, just as it is possible for the elements 
to undergo transmutation/ 

He said: ‘Is it not the case that, when the existence of the 
contingent is possible, it becomes necessary, so that the con¬ 
tingent is the necessary or else it is the impossible?’ 

I said: ‘That is the case when it is particular to a specific 
thing and not general for all things. Not every contingent thing 
is either necessary or impossible, since purely in their essence 
the necessary does not become impossible, or the impossible 
necessary, and the contingent either necessary or impossible. 
This can only happen as a result of a quality from God, the 
Mighty and Glorious.’ 

He said: ‘Is it then possible for a human to become a donkey?’ 

I said: ‘It is possible; God has changed some people into 
monkeys and pigs.’ ^5 

He said: ‘Is it possible for a donkey to become a human and 
a monkey and a pig to become human?’ 

I said: ‘If He wishes, He does it. But, whenever God changes 
a man into a pig, that is, on God’s part, a punishment and an 
expression of anger with him, and His restoring him is an act 
of mercy and grace and being pleased with him. It is impossi¬ 
ble that God would become pleased with someone with whom 
he is angry, but it is possible that He return him to a form 
more vile than a pig, as for example, into vermin of the earth, 
insects of salt marshes, and vermin of the sea.’ 

He smiled and said to me: ‘Have you read the book on me¬ 
tempsychosis produced by the Shi‘a?’ 136 

I said: ‘Indeed, I read the one they have and those of others 
who uphold metempsychosis and transmigration. Metempsy¬ 
chosis [ naskh ] is not the same as transmigration [maskh]. 


135. This is a reference to Qur’an 5:60: Those whom God has cursed, 
and with whom He is angry, and some of whom He has turned into mon¬ 
keys and pigs .../ 

136. Kitab al-tanasukh. It is not known what particular book is meant 
here. The Imami Shi‘i author al-Hasan b. Musa al-Nawbakhti wrote a 
refutation of metempsychosis, al-Radd \ala a$hab al-tanasukh (See H. 
Ritter’s introduction to al-Nawbakhti’s Firaq al-shVa, p. ba*za\) 
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Metempsychosis follows humanity, and transmigration follows 
after metempsychosis.’ 

He said: ‘How is that?’ 

I said: ‘Metempsychosis involves the return of the human in 
another human form, and transmigration implies his leaving 
human form for that of the beasts.’ 

He said: ‘Is there a cause for this?’ 

I said: ‘There is a cause for this according to them. They say 
that, if there was in the person goodness which predominated 
over evil, by the power of God, the Most High, he returns as a 
human but, if there was no good in him, God transforms him 
into one of the beasts and he is subject to repeated return un¬ 
der God’s curse and chastisement.’ 


Next he took up the books of logic and spoke at length about 
them. He cursed Ibn Qutayba and mentioned his disparage¬ 
ment of the books on logic. 

I said: ‘Ibn Qutayba was one of the Sunni masses and the 
rabble who cursed the Shi‘a. He once said, “If they were birds, 
they would be vultures and, if they were beasts, they would be 
donkeys.” He reported from al-Sha‘bi 13 7 that he had said, “If I 
wanted to fill my house with gold and silver from them, I would 
relate to them reports about ‘All b. Abi Talib”.’ 

He said: ‘May the curse of God be upon Ibn Qutayba. He 
did not attach any shame to them by this but rather praised 
them. It is sufficient merit for the servant when he is guided to 
the people of excellence and acknowledges the reality of their 
virtues and spends his wealth on them. Can there be any shame 
on those who acknowledge the superiority of God and His 
friends?* 

Then I said: ‘One might not be grateful to the master of 
logic 138 for anything other than what he said about the three 
principles and their propositions, and what they go back to as 


137. On this famous Kufan traditionist who died between 103/721 
and 110/728, see G. H. A. Juynboll, ‘al-Sha‘bi’ in the EI2. 

138. The sahib al-mantiq or ‘author of the logic’, i.e. Aristotle. 
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the indefinite, the delimited, the specific, the true, the false, 
the affirmative, and the negative, and how the mutually 
contradictory differ and the way in which nullification is set 
opposite affirmation in a statement compounded of noun and 
particle. The indefinite is what expresses neither the whole 
nor the part. The delimited is what distinguishes the whole 
and the part. The specific is what specifies one case only. We 
say, for example, “so and so is a writer.” The indefinite form is 
“men are writers”; the delimited is “each one of the people is a 
writer,” and what follows this of negation and affirmation, and 
what follows that of the three dimensions of time: past, present, 
and future. The quantifiers [ al-aswar ] 139 of discourse are four: 
all, not all, some, and not any,'4° and what is engendered from 
these in the way of simple propositions, metathetic 141 proposi¬ 
tions, delimited and unquantified propositions, binary, ternary, 
and quaternary propositions and the contraries of them, their 
opposites, their truth and falsity. There is also his dictum that 
each thing inquired about can be investigated according to 
four things: whether it exists or does not exist, then what is 
that existent either defined or not defined, then in what man¬ 
ner is it, and finally for what reason is it. “Is it?” follows from 
“how is it?” in the same way that “what is it?” follows from “why 
is it?” So, “is it?” and “what is it?” are simple and active, and the 
howness and whyness are composite and passive. Thus, the com¬ 
bination of ‘how’ is with ‘is it?’, and the compounds of the 
secondary simple proposition consisting of those in combina¬ 
tion are with “why is it?” Thus, “is it?” and “how is it?” are 
qualifiers, and “what is it?” and “why is it?” are qualifications 
which one investigates by means of definition and species, and 
are answered by the respondent with respect to definition and 
species as he prefers, while the former are delimited by yes 

139. See Ibn al-Muqaffa\ Mantiq, ed. M. T. Danishpazhuh, (Tehran, 
1978) 46 and 75. Aswar is plural of sur, an old term for quantifier. See F. 
Zimmermann’s Al-Farabis Commentary and Short Treatise on Aristotle's De 
Interpretatione (London, 1981), index, under ‘quantifier.’ 

140. Or: every, not every, some (one), and no(ne). 

141. Greek metatheseos , i.e., metathetic propositions. 
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and no. Also a virtue of logic and a reason for needing it is its 
division of discourse into four modes: command, question, in¬ 
quiry, and statement. Three of these do not involve truth or 
falseness; the statement alone contains what is true or false.’ 142 

He said to me: ‘The translator was mistaken. They are com¬ 
mand, question, answer, and statement.’ 

I expressed my approval of this remark of his. Then I said, 
‘Fine also is his statement that the four comprises the exist¬ 
ence of the ten that God made the categories of all things. 
This is represented by our saying one, then two, then three, 
then four. When you arrange the numbers successively, it be¬ 
comes ten. The ten is thus comprised in the number four. 143 
Each thing exists in ten, and each substance and accident ex¬ 
ists in it. Thus, substance, quantity, quality, relationship, where, 
when, position, possession, action, and affection are the ten 
categories that form species and definitions. 144 When the 
speaker has understood them, he will not mix up his discourse, 
as do speakers engaged in disputation who in their discourse 
jumble together definition and delimitation, and the specific 
and the general.’ 

He said: ‘What is the fault of the disputants when they do 
that as long as their arguments are valid, since the arguments 
shift as freely as language itself?’ 

I said: ‘If a speaker cites letters of raising [huruf al-raf ], 
should he introduce particles of lowering [huruf al-khaff] along 
with them or argue on the basis of them to the exclusion of the 
letters of raising?’ 

He said: ‘This is not necessary. Often the letters revert once 
what causes them to turn back meets them, such as the ha 1 that 
refers back [ha’ al-rdji‘a\ and the four (prefixed) additional 

142. A similar distinction is cited by Ibn al-Qutayba in his Adah al- 
katib y ed. M. Grunert, p. 4, 'wa l-kalamu arba'atun amrun wa-khabarun 
wa-'stikhbarun wa-raghbatun wa-thalathatun layadkhuluhu l-sidqu wa- Irkidhbu 
wa-wahidun yadkhuluhu l-sidqu wa- l-kidhbu wa-huwa l-khabaru. ’ 

143. That is, one plus two plus three plus four equals ten. 

144. On the categories and the various terms used in Arabic for them, 
see J. N. Mattock, ‘Makulat’ in the EI2 . 
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letters [zawa ’id].’ 145 

I said: ‘In a similar way, the meanings of quantity are in qual¬ 
ity, since quantity is what possesses number and it is divided 
into two, the conjunctive and the disjunctive. The conjunctive 
comprises five divisions which are line, plane, body, time, and 
place. The disjunctive comprises the two categories of number 
and speech, and they both evolve one by one, just as they exist 
one thing following the other, and not as though their indi¬ 
vidual parts persist until the whole of them is comprised 
together. Instead hearing comprises it and the heart compre¬ 
hends it, while the tongue separates it. Quality is what exists in 
its entirety such as whiteness, blackness, power, and weakness. 
Relationship is what relates it to others such as father and son 
or master and slave. One of the two beings put in a relation¬ 
ship may be the other. However, one cannot be called a son 
unless the father exists, nor can he be called a father without 
there being a son. It is the same with master and slave. Rela¬ 
tionship is also where one attaches to the other as in saying 
master of the slave and slave of the master. In the opposite, 
one does not attach to the other. One cannot say the hot of 
the cold or the cold of the hot. With regard to existence and 
non-existence, non-existence attaches to existence, but exist¬ 
ence does not attach to non-existence, as one may say the blind 
of sight but not the sight of the blind. One says the death of 
life but not the life of death. Non-existence is what takes the 
place of existence, just as blindness takes the place of sight.’ 

He said: ‘Are darkness and light opposites or are they like 
non-existence and existence?’ 

I said: ‘Darkness is the non-existence of light because dark¬ 
ness and light cannot be found together in the way that the 
opposites black and white and heat and cold cannot be found 
together. Likewise, blindness and sight are not found together.’ 

145. This discussion is about the discontinuation of grammatical 
governance in Arabic sentences. The governance may be broken by the 
occurrence of a pronominal suffix referring back to a noun {ha al-raji a) 
or of a pronominal prefix in the present tense of the verb ( al-zawatd al- 
arbaa : alif ta \ ya\ nun). 


He said: ‘But you may see both darkness and light in one 
place.’ 

I said: ‘The darkness in that case results from the failure of 
light to reach there. You have surely observed that we take the 
light of a fire and with it remove the darkness, but we cannot 
find anyone who takes the darkness and repels the light with 
it.’ 

He said: ‘Body consists of darkness, and sight of light; yet 
they are joined in the same place.’ 

I said: ‘Do you think that, if we were in the dark of night, the 
sight would see anything? This indicates that body is altogether 
darkness and that sight is a locus for the reception of the 
sunlight and other forms of light.’ 

He said: ‘Then you have confirmed that darkness exists and 
light exists, and they are opposites, and not non-existent and 
existent. Similarly, darkness is a name for something, and light 
is a name for something and, as long as their two names exist 
together, they are contraries.’ 

I said: ‘Light is a term for itself only; it is nothing for any¬ 
thing else.’ 

He said: ‘What about “where” and “when” and the remain¬ 
ing qualifiers? Go back to them.’ 

I said: ‘These six are the rest of the qualifiers: “where” is a 
composite of substance with place, “when” is the compound¬ 
ing of substance with time, “possession” a compounding of 
substance with substance, “position” the combination of sub¬ 
stance with substance, “action” is substance with quality, 
“affection” is substance with quality also.’ 

He said: ‘What is the meaning of his saying substance and 
accident, mass and body, and why is the accident called acci¬ 
dent, and the body body, and substance substance, and why is 
the thing called a thing?’ 

I said to him: ‘Body is called body because of its being com¬ 
posite and unified and because it has length, breadth, and 
depth. Body is the composite compounded from substance and 
accident and everything perceived by the senses, since body is 
composed of these two things. Substance is what subsists by 
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itself and is the substrate for other things. Accident is what 
accedes to the substance and accedes to the body of 
discontinuous accidents such as greenness, yellowness, or blue¬ 
ness. And God, the Mighty and Glorious, is He who brings into 
existence the accident in the substance because He willed the 
temporality of the perceptible body/ 

He said: ‘Since you have defined substance as that which 
subsists by itself and God subsists by Himself, the two are alike.’ 

I said: ‘The difference between them is that one cannot say 
about God that He is a substrate or subject to affection, whereas 
one says of substance that it is a substrate susceptible of being 
affected and susceptible to contraries.’ 

He said: ‘What then may God be called?’ 

I said: ‘It is permissible that we call Him “thing” just as He 
called Himself, but we do not call Him a body because body is 
susceptible of being affected. The agent does not resemble his 
act and, thus, the Maker of substance is not called substance or 
accident or body.’ 

He said: ‘Is not “thing” also His act and creation? He has 
said, “Creator of every thing .” 146 Therefore, based on your anal¬ 
ogy, it is necessary that we not call Him thing in the same way 
we do not call Him substance.’ 

I said: ‘“Thing” is an affirmation of its own self and a term 
for its specific identity. Body, however, is a term for something 
else in composition. He called Himself “thing” in the same way 
as He called Himself “living” and “knowing.” When we say “noth¬ 
ing,” we deny the reality itself. It is the same when we say “not 
living” and “not knowing.” Have you not noticed that, when 
someone says, “I do not worship anything,” he denies worship 
altogether, but someone who says, “I do not worship a body” 
and “I do not worship an idol,” is not denying the true object 
of worship who is the Creator of everything. In the same way if 
he says, “I know nothing” and “I have no power over anything,” 
he denies having power and knowledge. However, someone 


146. God says this referring to Himself in the Qur’an at 6: 102, 13: 
16, 39: 62, and 40: 62. 
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who says, “I do not know somebody” and “I am not able to free 
a slave,” does not deny everything. “Thing” is a term that applies 
generally to everything known and everything mentioned. Body 
is specific to bodies only.* 

Then he resumed the discussion of logic. He reviewed the 
univocal nouns, synonyms, ambiguous nouns, derived and di¬ 
vergent nouns, and the definitions of each of them, and he 
spoke at length about them. He discussed also the stipulations 
of the Book of Analytics 147 and the divisions of its chapters and 
propositions, and was brilliant and masterful. He also asked 
me about contradiction and opposition and metathetic 
propositions. 

I said: ‘With regard to the metathetic propositions, they are 
those that undergo a change from their first definition, so that 
whereas they are defined, they become undefined by the addi¬ 
tion of the particles of negation. An example is for us to say, 
“The human can write,” which is an indefinite proposition that 
is possible, not necessary, in respect to all people. The indefi¬ 
nite is that which none of the four quantifiers restricts, namely 
all, not all, some, and not one. Thus, whatever is not contained 
by one of these four is indefinite and unlimited. These 
metathetic propositions have two terms: a subject which is your 
saying “human” and a predicate which is your saying “can write” 
because it is predicated of human. When we add to the predi¬ 
cated term which is “can write,” the particle “not” [ld] 9 and we 
say “humans cannot write,” the proposition is changed from 
its original form. For this reason it is called metathetic because 
of its change from its original form. Among these metathetic 
propositions, some are affirmative and some are negative. Our 
saying “humans cannot write” is affirmative, and our saying 
“humans cannot not write” is negative.’ 

He said: ‘There may be among them those that are negative 
and particular, and affirmative and particular. The metathetic 
is divided into two, either affirmative or negative, and the 
particular is divided likewise.’ He was astonishing and went to 

147. Presumably Ibn al-Haytham means here the Analyticapriora, which 
was later known in Arabic as the Kitab al-qiyas. 
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great lengths in discussing the simple and metathetic 
propositions. Then he said, ‘Which is more dissimilar, the con¬ 
tradictory or the opposite?’ 

I said: ‘Whatever is at variance with the proposition in terms 
of both quantity and quality is greater in dissimilarity than what 
differs from it in terms of quality alone. The contradictory, 
thus, is more dissimilar because it differs from the proposition 
in two aspects, in quantity, that is, in respect to the whole and 
part, and in quality, that is, in respect to affirmation and 
negation. 

Then he performed the afternoon prayer and he commanded 
me to stay with him, and we performed the prayer. Then he 
went out, but soon summoned me. He did not nap or take a 
rest but launched into an explanation of the inner meaning of 
what we had been discussing about the three, the four, and 
the ten, the necessary, the possible and the impossible, the el¬ 
ements, and the creation of humans, their composition, the 
number of their limbs, their arteries, and joints, to such a de¬ 
gree that you would have said that he knew even the number 
of hairs on their head. Next he spoke about what resemblances 
there are in the human being among its various parts and also 
the divergences of its parts. He mentioned rivers and what is 
like them in the human being - these being the arteries - and 
mountains and salt marshes [al-sibakh ]. Thus, he connected 
each thing in the human to what resembles, and is like it. And 
he mentioned that the human is the microcosm. He went on 
describing that until such a point that I saw the whole of the 
heaven and the earth in the human being. Next he brought 
up the liver, heart, stomach, intestines, lungs, brain, the natu¬ 
ral and instrumental powers and all of the bodily tools. By God, 
if he had been Hippocrates, the founder of medicine, he could 
not have added to it. Then he made associations between medi¬ 
cine and the stars and calculation and philosophical knowledge 
of metaphysics and mathematics, 148 until he had made out of 

148. An alternate reading, suggested by F. Zimmermann, would be al- 
siyasiyyat (governance or politics) in place of al-riyadiyyat (mathematics). 
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this an all-inclusive circle in which no part is independent of 
the rest. Then he mentioned the medicinal plants and their 
habitats, their trees, their names and their qualities. It was as if 
the book of Dioscurides was there in front of him. 

Next he expounded the religious law and the excellence of 
what the Prophet Muhammad had imparted, and that what¬ 
ever the precursors had said and what the ancients related and 
what they had explained at length and overlooked concerning 
points, planes and mass, God, the Mighty and Glorious, had 
unified for His Apostle in the letter alif He further spoke about 
the letters of the alphabet and mentioned the ba \ ya’and kaf 
and why the script of the Arabs is linear and why the first script 
consisted of letters in isolation and in reverse. Next he began a 
discussion of the religious laws and he started with the words 
‘There is no god but God; Muhammad is the Apostle of God.’ 
He commented how it commences with a particle of negation 
and then makes an affirmation after the negation, and what 
God, the Mighty and Glorious, brought together for 
Muhammad in these words about the definition of truth, the 
explanation of wisdom, and the order of the stations of reli¬ 
gious exhortation. I beheld a man of perfect faculties who 
combined many disparate, solid, and grand sciences, but with 
flexibility, natural ease, and high-minded companionship, while 
he lacked avarice and jealousy and did not conceal his mean¬ 
ings nor veil the gems of his phrases. His mere indication was 
explanation, and his explanation always brought comprehen¬ 
sion. Then he recited, ‘We have created mankind from a seed 
of clay’ (to the end of the verse) [23: 12] and commented on 
it, explained its meanings, ordered them, established them 
firmly, and connected them to evidence in the Book of God 
like them. Thus he recited, ‘We poured out the water abun¬ 
dantly, then We split the earth in fissures and made plants grow 
in them from grains, grapes, reeds, olives, and palms, and dense 
gardens, and fruit and fodder’ [80: 25-31], and it was in its 
arrangement like its mate. Then he confirmed and verified it 
on the basis of others like it also, as for example, the saying of 
the Most High, ‘We have created above you seven pathways; 
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We are never inattentive to our creation’ [23: 17], and ‘seven, 
one above the other,’ 149 and ‘seven firmaments.’ 150 He ex¬ 
panded, he illuminated, he explained, and he made the difficult 
easy and the distant near at hand. He brought out the sum of 
what God intended in a definitive statement. Next he men¬ 
tioned the praiseworthy satan and the blameworthy satan and 
the rebellious man, and the satans, the humans, and the jinn. 

I heard then what I had never heard and I remarked, ‘This 
is knowledge that opens up sciences, a doorway that opens many 
doors.’ So I said, ‘Praise be to God.’ He said, ‘What is the praise 
that belongs to God in your standing up and sitting down, in 
times of your happiness and in times of your distress?’ Then 
he said, ‘We will not demand nor charge you with answering 
until after you understand.’ Then he explained it. I realized 
that, prior to that moment, I had not understood it in its proper 
meaning. I said, ‘Praise be to God truly,’ as I said, ‘There is no 
god but God’ sincerely. Then I moved to stand up. 

He said: ‘Don’t leave. You will stay with us tonight, and keep 
us company.’ 

I said: ‘I have with me a riding mount and a servant boy.’ 

He instructed Abu ZakI: ‘Order someone to take charge of 
the mount and servant,’ and said to me, ‘Stay put! I hope that 
you will be the praiseworthy man; you will be a proof of God.’ 
I kissed his hand and he kissed mine, and he continued to 
speak about the Qur’an and its various meanings with sincere 
purpose and a pure heart, nothing distracting him until the 
stars appeared in clusters. Then he said, ‘The time for prayer 
has arrived.* 

I remarked to myself: ‘A Shi‘i who has learned the doctrines 
of the Shi‘a.’ And I said, ‘The Shi‘a do not break the fast until 
they see the stars.’ He then mentioned the Book of a Day and 
Night and offered a summary of it and its contents, and the 
prayer of Ja‘far al-Tayyar, 151 peace be upon him, and what 

149. See Qur’an 71: 15 or 67: 3. 

150. See Qur’an 78: 12.9- 

151. This isja‘far b. Abi Talib, ‘All’s brother, who is reported to have 
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prayers he performed during the nights of Ramadan as 
supererogatory prayers and that the extent of them comprised 
a thousand rak‘as. He rose in eminence in my heart and be¬ 
came great in my eyes. I had not seen his like before, nor do I 
expect that I will ever meet another the equal of him, who 
combined in himself all the sciences, who had read through 
the doctrines of every school, who had investigated the doc¬ 
trines of those who differ, and fully comprehended the 
statements of both ally and opponent. 

He retired to a chamber in the palace and performed the 
prayer. Then he summoned Sulayman the eunuch 152 and or¬ 
dered him to bring me in, along with Abu ZakI. As I entered, 
he commanded Sulayman to remove my boots, and I went out 
again to remove them. He said, ‘Take your place,’ drawing me 
near to him and showing me hospitality and kindness. Sulayman 
took off the boots, folded the taylasan 155 and turban, and 
brought out the wash water in a silver vessel. He then brought 
out a new gilded dining table, and another table carried by 
two servants was brought in on which was a bamboo cover that 
concealed all of it. A servant removed the covering revealing 
an array of food in gilded Chinese bowls. There followed a 
continuous succession of hot food of marvellous concoction. 
After a quenching drink of water, the food continued to come 
to me, and plenty of succulent sweets were provided such as an 

been called al-Tayyarfi’l-janna or Dhu’l-janahayn by the Prophet after he 
was killed at the Battle of Mu’ta in the year 8/629. On him see L. Veccia 
Vaglieri, ‘Dja‘far b. Abi Talib’ in the EI2 . 

152. There is a remote possibility that this Sulayman ( al-khadim , the 
eunuch) passed into the possession of the caliph al-Mahdl and is men¬ 
tioned in the Shat Jawdhar (see pp. 35-6, trans., 46) as a Slav (Saqlabi) 
who was a leader of al-Mahdi’s Slavic slaves. During the invasion of Egypt 
in 307/919-20, the Fatimid fleet was commanded by Sulayman al-Khadim 
al-Saqlabi. At the Battle of Abukir that same year, he was captured by 
‘Abbasid forces and later put to death in Baghdad on the orders of the 
caliph al-Muqtadir. Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, VIII, 114; Ibn Tdhari, al-Bayan 
I, 181-2; Idris, Vyun 193 n. 76, 234 and n. 160. 

1 53 - The taylasan was a shawl-like garment worn over the head and 
shoulders. 
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almond dish [ luzanj ] and a faludhaj sugar confection. 154 He 
was serving me with his own hand and he said, ‘This is not the 
food of someone fasting/ Then he spoke about the types of 
food and fragrances, the kinds of birds, the varieties of land 
and sea animals, those apparent and those concealed, and 
which of them are commendable and which blameworthy. 

Next the table was taken away and wash water was brought 
to us, and he washed. I wanted to wash somewhere off to the 
side, but he told me, ‘Stay where you are.’ So I washed in my 
place. Then he had a new table brought in different from the 
former. It was arrayed with various platters, some on top of 
others, with a variety of succulent fruits such as apples, pears, 
grapes, shelled fresh almonds, and sugar-candy. He mentioned 
the fruits and their varieties and their differing as to tastes even 
though they are watered by the same water. He noted that, in 
the case of some of them, one eats its exterior and discards the 
interior, whereas, for others, one consumes the interior and 
throws away the exterior. For yet others, one eats both its exte¬ 
rior and its interior. He cited the cause for all this and other 
cases like it and its inner meaning. He spoke of the animal and 
how its feet are the inverse of our hands and our feet its hands. 
He observed that man is like an inverted tree, his head being 
its root and his arteries its top. His legs are its branches and he 
is watered from his head. The palm tree is similar to him in 
that, when its head is cut off, it perishes. Next he spoke about 
the bees and the difference in their honey and its varieties, 
and their knowledge of winds that are harmful to them, and 
about ants knowing of the approach of rainstorms and of their 
coming to an end. He noted many of the benefits of animals, 
and I realized that he had read Aristotle’s Book of the Animal 1 ^ 
Next he took up the minerals and the characteristics of glass, 

154. Faludhaj is a dish made of starch, honey, and water. 

155. This is a reference to a series of books by Aristotle: Historia 
animalium, De partibus animalium , and De generations ammalium, which 
were commonly grouped together in the Arabic tradition. They were 
translated possibly by Ibn al-Bitriq (perhaps revised by Hunayn b. Ishaq). 
See F. E. Peters, Aristoteles arabus (Leiden, 1968), 47-8. See also the 
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its source, its kinds of white, red, and yellow, and the cutting 
and grinding of it. It was as if he worked with the glass makers 
and had grown up in their trade. 

Then the table was lifted away; he washed his hands and we 
washed ours. We then began again, and he started to comment 
on the sura of Joseph, peace be upon him. I heard what I had 
not heard nor had ever entered the mind of man. I thanked 
God, the Most High, for the grace of His bounty that He had 
bestowed on us and for His goodness and the blessings He had 
granted us. He followed with a discussion of the ra at, lawamim 
and hawamim suras and the glorifications of God [in uttering 
the phrase subhan Allah], all put in a wondrous sequence, a 
marvellous discourse, an extraordinary manner, and a diction 
that exceeded perfection and comprehensiveness. Then he 
said, as had his brother, ‘We fear to have bored you since the 
listener is more apt to be bored than the one reciting.’ I said, 
‘This is lush and fresh; it will not cause boredom, as God, the 
Most High, said, ‘You shall have in it what the souls desire and 
delights the eyes” [43: 71]. These are “hidden pearls” 
[52:24].’ 156 He was happy with what he heard me say and he 
observed in it my delight and vigour. He continued with his 
discussion until the ninth hour of the night. 

Then he said: ‘You are not familiar with the night vigil -just 
as his brother had said - but we have need of you.’ He ordered 
Abu Zaki to let me sleep in his place during the day. He fur¬ 
nished me with a new cloak and a new garment of camel hair. 
Abu Zaki slept in front of me, and it was not as long as an hour 
when I heard him call for Sulayman. Abu Zaki and Sulayman 
then went to him. He said to Sulayman, ‘Get someone to fetch 
me a calm gentle riding mount for us to ride. We will visit Abu 
Musa while it is still dawn.’ The mount was brought and pre¬ 
sented to him. I went to him and bid him good morning with a 
wish for his health and continued happiness. He said, ‘We have 


introduction by R. Kruk to the edition of The Arabic Version of Aristotle's 
Parts of Animals (Amsterdam, 1979). 

156. Also Qur’an 56:23. Note the context of this phrase in both these 
Qur’anic passages. 
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kept you awake.’ 

I said: ‘It was the best night I have spent awake, the one of 
greatest benefit and of the best outcome.’ When he attempted 
to ride, the mount would not go and he fell off. Abu Zaki and 
the servants noticed and took hold of him. He said, ‘Woe to 
you, we do not ride enough; it has been some time since we 
have ridden. Do any of these people have an Egyptian don¬ 
key?’ They said, ‘Certainly.* He was supplied a quick donkey 
which they saddled, and he rode it while Abu Zaki and two 
servants proceeded alongside. Sulayman was left behind with 
me. I slept a little, and then he returned while it was still dawn¬ 
ing. He performed his prayer and slept until the advent of full 
daylight. Then he went out and sat in his daytime place of yes¬ 
terday and resumed the discussion of the Qur’an, and science, 
wisdom, and good exhortation. I spent that day with him also 
and he detained me there. So I stayed with him for the night, 
and we broke the fast with him the second night in the same 
condition as before, with a great variety of fruits and food and 
with the continuation of his affection, kindness, and generosity. 

I remarked: ‘This man has an even greater eminence than 
his brother. In terms of rank, he surpasses his brother in knowl¬ 
edge. He exceeds him in the excellence of his company and 
the nobility of his character and his civility.’ And he was even 
more hospitable than the day before. But he sensed in me a 
flagging at the end of the second day and he ordered for me a 
drink of rose petal extract and I broke the fast without him. 

He said to me: ‘This and the broth we have prepared will 
fortify the stomach, whet the appetite for the food, and dis¬ 
solve the sharpness of the bile.’ So I made use of it and tasted 
that night more of it than I had tasted before. 

When the third day dawned and he sat, Abu Zaki came in and 
told him, ‘Al-Marwadhi, the judge, and Abu’l-Hasan al-Muttalibl 
and Abu’l-Hasan al-Ja‘fari 157 are here.’ He said, ‘No, no one is 

157. Abu’l-Hasan al-Ja‘fari, who is mentioned here and later in 
connection with the affair of Ibn al-Birdhawn and Ibn al-Hudhayl, seems 
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to come to me or make an appearance, until the lord and the 
shaykh arrive. 158 Send them away.’ So I went out to them with 
Abu Zaki. 

Al-Marwadhi said: ‘We inquired about you and looked for 
you. We were informed that you were here and we realized 
that you have found a benefit that distinguishes you alone.’ 

I said: ‘You will - God, the Most High, willing - attain it and 
share with us in it.’ I conversed with them for a while and they 
departed. I said to al-Muttalibl, ‘Come back again. We will 
employ a ruse to have you enter. I will expect you in the por¬ 
tico.’ Al-Muttalibl pretended that he would enter a room Abu 
‘Abdallah had assigned us and in which we used to stay for the 
siesta. When al-Muttalibl returned to me in the portico, I went 
in to Abu’l-‘Abbas and recounted the story of al-Muttalibl 159 


to have been close to Abu’l-* Abbas in Tripoli in the period just before 
the Fatimid victory. However, in contrast to Abu’l-‘Abbas and Abu Ja‘far 
al-Khazari, two of the others in Tripoli at that time, he must have come 
to Raqqada before either of them, since he had already had an audience 
with Abu ‘Abdallah. Perhaps Qayrawan was his home town. He was evi¬ 
dently a descendant of Ja‘far b. Abl Talib. 

158. Abu’l-‘Abbas refers here to the Imam as the lord ( sayyid) and to 
his brother as the shaykh. 

159. En route to Sijilmasa al-Mahdi encountered this man and his 
son who were apparently merchants travelling in the same direction. 
After a number of conversations, al-Mahdi decided that the man was 
pro-Shi‘i and therefore trustworthy. When al-Muttalibl noticed that al- 
Mahdi possessed some unusual dinars that had been sent to him by Abu 
‘Abdallah, the Imam took him into his confidence and had him join the 
movement. Thereafter, when he left again for the east, al-Mahdi gave 
him letters that requested his followers to accept al-Muttalibi as a sup¬ 
porter of their cause. These are the letters mentioned here. Al-Muttalibl’s 
son Abu’l-Qasim, having known al-Mahdi in Sijilmasa and thus being 
able to recognize him in person, unlike Abu ‘Abdallah who had never 
before met him, was to be taken along by Abu ‘Abdallah when he went 
to rescue the Imam. See further the introduction above. These details 
are confirmed by the SiraiJafar(p. 119, Eng. trans. in Ivanow, Rise , 202, 
Canard trans., 302) and Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Baydn, I, 139 (with full genealogy 
which, however, needs to be corrected to read, in part, ‘All b. Yazid b. 
Rukana b. ‘Abd Yazid b. Hashim b. al-Muttalib). Halm, Reich, 125-6, 
trans. 134-5. Also Sirat Jafar , 121-5, 1 3 1 > E n g- trans - i n Ivanow, Rise, 
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and the respect of the master for him and how, whenever he 
came to him, he stood up from his place and made him sit with 
himself. But, when al-ja‘farl entered to him, he sat apart and 
he threw him a pillow. 

He said: ‘Why did he do that given that al-Ja‘fari is closer to 
us?’ 

I said: ‘There was a close acquaintance between him and the 
Imam in Sijilmasa, and the Imam’s protection covers him.’ 

He denied this. 

I said: ‘I am not telling you anything but what I have ob¬ 
served, and I read his letter to him concerning taking care of 
his needs.* 

He rejected that as a lie. 

I told him: ‘He is in the portico alone.* 

He said: ‘We have dismissed them. Between us and al-Ja‘fari, 
there is a close association from Tripoli.* Then he said to me, 
‘It is as if you would like him to enter.* 

I said: ‘It is up to you.* 

He said: ‘Have him enter.’ 

I went out to him and let him know what had just been men¬ 
tioned concerning him. 

He said: ‘The letters are present with me.* 

He entered to him and Abu*l-‘Abbas rose to meet him. He 
had him sit apart and threw him a pillow, and I left him. There 
then occurred a lengthy conversation between them until he 
said to him, ‘An old man like you who speaks lies!* And he 
displayed irritation with him. But al-Muttalibl told him, ‘These 
letters of his are with me,’ and he produced the two letters for 
him. When he saw the seals, Abu*l-‘Abbas stood up for him 
immediately and embraced him. He wept profusely and sat him 
with him on his own rug. They conversed together until late 
afternoon. Then I went in to him and he said to me, ‘He spoke 
the truth and you also. You have done us a great favour,* and 
he gave permission for him to come with me at any time he 


205-12, 220, Canard trans., 305-9, 319; al-Maliki, Riyad, II, 49; Ibn 
‘Idhari, al-Baydn, I, 199 (recording his death in the year 318/930). 
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wanted. Al-Muttalibl departed and I departed with him toward 
Qayrawan. Abu *l-‘Abbas called me back and handed me a flask 
in which there was the drink of rose extract and two engraved 
cups that were masterfully made. 

He said: ‘This is rose oil of scammony and that violet oil of 
scammony. It has taken on the power of scammony, but noth¬ 
ing of the substance of scammony is in it that would be used.* 

I thanked him for it, and he ordered the servant to carry it, 
together with the cloak in which I spent the night and the camel 
hair garment, until he had conveyed it to the boy. We departed 
then for Qayrawan, but I used to visit him frequently thereafter. 

When 160 it was the evening prior to the feast, Abu Zaki, Sahl b. 
Birkas, 161 and Ibn al-Qadim 162 jointly urged him to sit for the 
people on the day of the feast and to allow them to come in to 
him. But he disliked the idea and refused to do it. They told 
him, ‘Your sitting is one of those acts by means of which you 
will restore the reign and repudiate the slanders. The army 
has been slandered with revolting stories that we loath to re¬ 
late to you. Your holding such a session will offset that.* He 

160. The passage that commences here appears also in Idris's Vyun, 
133 (pp. 157-8) and from that source it was first published by S. M. 
Stern in his Studies in Early Ismd'ilism, 100-1. Also Halm, Reich , 133-4, 
trans., 141-2. 

161. Sahl b. Birkas was one of Abu ‘Abdallah’s followers. See Qadi al- 
Nu‘man, Iftitah, 99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104-7; al-Ya‘lawi’s note to Idris’s 
Vyun , p. 157 n. 17; also Talbi, Aghlabide , 614. 

162. This is Abu’l-Qasim ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad known as Ibn al- 
Qadim. He was an official in the Aghlabid government and fled to Egypt 
but returned fairly quickly and joined the Fatimids. Al-Mahdi was fa¬ 
vourably disposed toward him and appointed him to act as a general 
supervisor of all the central offices (dawdxvin) and governorates. That 
lasted until he became somehow embroiled in the conspiracy surround¬ 
ing Abu ‘Abdallah and Abu’l-‘Abbas and was executed in 299/summer 
911. See Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Baydn , I, 159, 167; Qadi al-Nu‘man, Iftitah , 264- 
7, 315-16 (his being put to death in connection with the affair ofAbu 
‘Abdallah and Abu’l-‘Abbas); al-Ya‘lawi’s note 18 to Idris, Vyun , p. 157; 
SiratJafar , 132, Eng. trans. in Ivanow, Rise, 221, Canard trans., 320 and 
n. 3; and Halm, Reich, 141, 157-8, trans. 151, 170. 
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then responded affirmatively and ordered the preparation of 
foods and the purchase of sheep. When the people had per¬ 
formed prayers, they departed, and they entered to him to offer 
their greetings. Next he ordered food for them and they ate. 
He preached to them and lectured and promised them every 
benefit in the immediate world and the reward of the next. 
The people departed uttering praises and thanking God for 
the sermons, benefactions, and blessings he had given and re¬ 
iterated for them. Next he sat for the purpose of summoning 
to the faith [the dawa] and the prominent people hastened to 
him. He strengthened the power of al-Marwadhi and ordered 
him to proclaim the doctrine of the family of Muhammad and 
that no one should profess anything on the basis of the books 
of Malik and Abu Hanifa. He gave instructions to issue legal 
opinions in accord with those his brother had ordered me to 
issue. He said, ‘Join together in your affairs and in union. Set¬ 
tle the differences between you and you will be happy and 
successful. Your cause will then surpass the others.' The peo¬ 
ple hastened to him and responded to his summons. Among 
them were Abu Sa‘id b. al-Ma‘mar b. Mansur, the jurisprudent, 
the Banu Abu’l-Minhal and al-Kala‘I, the descendants of Abu 
Muhriz, the judge, l6 3 ‘Imran b. Abi Khalid, a collection of my 
kin and brothers, the Banu Khallad, 164 the Banu al- 


163. Abu Muhriz al-Kilabi, a Hanafi, was qadi of Qayrawan jointly with 
Asad b. al-Furat early in the 3rd/9th century. Abu Muhriz was appointed 
qadi about 203/818-19 and died in 214/829. See Talbi, Aghlabide, 182- 
3, 411; Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan , I, 97, 104; Abu’l-‘Arab, Tabaqat, 84-5; 
al-Maliki, Riydd , I, 189-96. Already in the year 220/835 his son Ahmad 
was briefly the qadi of Ifrlqiya (Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan, I, 105 and 106). 
Much later, after the Fatimid takeover, in the year 303/915-16, al-Mahdi 
put in charge of the kharaj a certain Abu Ma‘mar ‘Imran b. Ahmad b. 
‘Abdallah b. Abi Muhriz, the qadi (Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan, I, 173), and for 
the year 307/919-20, ‘Arib records the death of Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah 
b. al-Qadi Ahmad b. Muhriz (Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan, I, 182). The first of 
these men must have converted as reported in this passage and perhaps 
also the second, as well as others from this family. 

164. Al-Khushani (p. 224, trans. 319) mentions two individuals, Qasim 
b. Khallad al-Wasiti and Abu Rubda b. Khallad, Qasim’s nephew, both 
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Shawadhiki, 165 and the Banu al-Traqi. No theologian or spe¬ 
cialist in disputation or jurisprudence, no merchant, no one 
desirous was left who did not respond to his summons and 
seek to draw close to him and make contact with him. The 
prominent men of the country, the legal scholars of the Kufans 
and Madinans and the people of hadith went to see him. He 
was wont to honour Ibn ‘Abdun and favour him over the oth¬ 
ers because of his comprehension of the law and his 
understanding and knowledge of hadith and uncommon re¬ 
ports, the writing of epistles, of language, and documents. 
Several sessions of debate took place between him and SaTd b. 
al-Haddad and Musa al-Qattan on the imamate, the elevation 
of the less excellent, the identity of the sunna, fasting, and main¬ 
taining chastity. He often spoke about me among them and 
said both in my absence and presence, ‘I have not seen among 
you anyone but this young man, nor is there among you any¬ 
one like him.’ Ibn ‘Abdun and Ibn Zafar, 166 and our colleagues 
and masters from among the Hanafis were delighted with this 
and would tell him, ‘He is one of our boys. We used to observe 
this blessing and saw him with eyes expecting growth and ad¬ 
vancement.’ On his part, this was a means of drawing me closer, 
of attracting attention to me, and of stabilizing and managing 
others. He used to detain me each day to eat with him, and 
many were the times I would spend the night with him. Thus, 
we benefited from his knowledge and literary accomplishments 
- a benefit the value of which has not disappeared nor has its 
merit diminished. 

originally Hanafi, who now became Isma‘ilis. 

165. ‘Iyad’s Madarik (ed. Talbi, no. 116, p. 335) contains a biographi¬ 
cal notice for a certain Sa‘id b. Hamdun al-Tamlml, who was known as 
Ibn al-Shawadhiki and who died in 295/907-8. ‘Iyad regarded him as 
devoutly religious and a proper Maliki who related from Sahnun. Never¬ 
theless, Ibn al-Haytham probably refers here to members of this same 
family. 

166. Abu’l-Fadl Ibn Zafar was a Hanafi expert in disputation with 
Mu‘tazill leanings. See al-Khushanl, 221, trans. 316, also p. 215 for his 
role in the affair of Ibn al-Birdhawn. 
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Then the Shaykh Abu Ja‘far Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Khazari 
came to him. 167 Al-Khazari esteemed Abu’l-‘Abbas, exalted him 
highly, and showed deep respect for him. He would say 
whenever the people had gathered together in his presence, 
‘Among you this man is the staff of Moses “that swallows up the 
falsehoods they utter”.’ 168 

I had sought his help in the matter of some kinsmen of ours 
that ‘Uqba, the mounted guardsman, 169 had seized in the dis¬ 
trict of Qammuda. 170 Al-Khazari said to me, ‘Cut off your evil 
kinsman in the same way you cut off gangrene because, if you 
leave gangrene without cutting it off, it develops and increases 
until you have to cut off a more vital member in its place.’ Abu’l- 
‘ Abbas told him, ‘Glory be to God, how would the people then 
understand his excellence in my eyes and his place with us? 
Rather, let them be released for his sake.’ He ordered them set 

167. Abu Ja‘far al-Khazari (possibly al-Jazari) was a high-ranking dal, 
who had been specifically delegated, along with a family servant, by the 
Imam to escort the women of his family (his mother, sisters, daughters, 
and others) from Salamiya to the Maghrib. This party had reached Tripoli 
fairly early, and they waited there for the final outcome of Abu ‘Abdallah’s 
revolt. During the period when both this Abu Ja‘far and AbuVAbbas 
were together in Tripoli, they would confront each other in public de¬ 
bate, each taking an opposite side and pretending to curse the other so 
as to deflect any suspicion of collusion. After the victory of the Fatimids, 
AbQ Ja‘far and the Imam’s family made their way to Raqqada. In the 
sources, however, there is some confusion about whether this happened 
before or after the arrival there of al-Mahdi. Ibn al-Haytham here indi¬ 
cates that at least Abu Ja‘far reached Raqqada prior to the Imam. The 
Sirat Ja far includes a double reference to the arrival of the Imam’s fam¬ 
ily (pp. 123 and 132-3) and an expression of some doubt about when it 
happened. Slightly later, but still in 297/910, Abuja‘far was appointed 
director of the treasury by the caliph. He died in 301/913-14, and al- 
Qa’im said prayers for him. On him see Qadi al-Nu‘man, Iftitah, 261-2, 
261 n. 3, 299 n. 3; Idris, Vyun , 135-6, 192 (short obituary notice); Ibn 
‘Idhari, al-Bayan, I, 159; SiratJafar , 110-11, 123, 132-3, Eng. trans. in 
Ivanow, Rise , 190, 209, 222, Canard trans., 287, 308-9, 321; also Halm, 
Reich , 118, 139, 141, trans. 125, 148, 151. 

168. Qur’an 7: 117 and 26: 45. 

169. Nothing further is known about this man. 

170. On the district of Qammuda, see H. R. Idris, La Berberie , 429-30. 
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free. I thanked him for his kind words and act, and every one 
present there thanked him also. He would treat the people of 
his da wa with generosity, look out for them, and give orders 
for their protection and their being favoured, and would rec¬ 
ommend them to governors and judges. He also ordered me 
to protect them and bring them close to me. They were in the 
habit of assembling at my house and frequenting me, and I 
related to them the books of law and of the virtues of the fam¬ 
ily of Muhammad. A group copied those books from me. He 
asked me to copy them for Abu Dujana, the judge of Tripoli, 
and also requested me to copy them for Mufarrij al-Atrabulusi, 
a guest from Tripoli then staying with him, toward whom he 
showed hospitality and had set up in a room of the palace with 
him. 

I was with him one day when two men of his da ( wa came to him 
to raise a complaint against al-Marwadhl for having beaten and 
paraded them around the markets. He was troubled and angry 
and he became agitated by the distress and concern for them 
that arose in him. Then he said to me, ‘Will you not take care 
of this matter for me?’ He took a sheet of paper and, after the 
invocation of God, the Mighty and Glorious, wrote, ‘May God 
return you to His obedience, in this matter we have succumbed 
to amazement at you. You have allowed the exposure of believ¬ 
ers and violated their dignity and have claimed that the two of 
them are wicked and harmful. You have thus stated, as the an¬ 
cients said to Noah, peace be upon him, “And we do not see 
any following you except those who are the most contemptible 
of us, those rashly inconsiderate” [11: 27] and, “Are we to be¬ 
lieve in you when your followers are contemptible” [26: 111]. 
God, the Mighty and Glorious, reported about the statement 
of His enemies and their preoccupation with His friends while 
they are in His chastisement, and hellfire burns their faces, 
“And they will say, what happened to us, we do not see the 
men we once took to be wicked” [38: 62]. It is the same with us 
in regard to someone who yesterday cut short a prayer and a 
fast, then committed adultery, and then repents in the morning. 
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So do not be deceived by the world. Many are those who have 
acknowledged the virtues of this house, but then turn away from 
them and return to what is undutiful. “God is not unaware of 
what you do.” 171 It was once said to Jesus, “Why do you appeal 
to tax-collectors and sinners and not to the scholars and learned 
men?” He said, “If the scholars do not respond to us, and we 
do not summon the tax-collectors and sinners who do respond 
to us, then whom shall we summon?” 172 We are only tutors and 
teachers. Those who properly accept our instruction, we raise 
in station and give a new life. Those who do not respond to our 
teaching, we reject. We employ with those we summon the ut¬ 
most politeness that we possess. We command you from today 
forward not to investigate any person who has become one of 
us until after you consult with us about him. But we will abstain 
from looking further into the action of yours concerning these 
men that upset us. Peace.’ 

I delivered the letter to him and then took it home with me. 
It was preserved among my books until it was lost with those 
things of ours that disappeared in the days of the Dajjal, 17 ^ on 
whom may the anger of God fall. 

Unity prevailed then, dissent was healed, virtue widespread, 
knowledge sought, the desirous were many, the word of truth 
lofty, the word of the believers accepted, sincere advice to the 
believer readily given. How much of the funds from the pillaging 
of Raqqada and other places were received due to them! 174 

171. Qur’an 2: 74, 75, 140, 149 and 3: 99. 

172. The statement attributed to Jesus here depends on the incident 
of the tax collectors and sinners related in Matthew 9.9-13. 

1 73 - Referring to Abu Yazld Makhlad b. Kaydad, the Kharijite rebel 
who became famous as the $ahib al-himdr (master of the donkey). He is 
usually cited in Fatimid works simply as the Dajjal. His revolt commenced 
* n 33 2/943 and he first entered Qayrawan in 333/944-5. Al-Qa’im died 
in 334 /946 and his son, who was to take the throne name al-Mansur 
(The Victor) only after having defeated Abu Yazid, was able to retake 
Qayrawan shortly thereafter. The final victory over Abu Yazid did not 
occur until Muharram 336/August 947. 

174. When the last of the Aghlabid rulers absconded to Egypt, he and 
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Many were the hypocrites who were exposed, and they in turn 
revealed those of the Aghlabid family who had hidden. How 
many were slain and captured! During that time we heard noth¬ 
ing about any celebrity of women, nor any praise and boasting 
of the tyrants and leaders, nor any longing for Malik and his 
partisans, nor of concern for anyone else. The truth ascended 
and was manifest; the false was hidden and scorned. Among 
them some were beaten, disgraced, made to fear, shunned, 
and despised. 

When news of the lord who had been dismissed began to 
penetrate and these people started agitating and breathing 
heavily, it was established of two men 175 that they had revealed 
some of the rancour and envy they were concealing by speak¬ 
ing of the superiority of Mu‘awiya over the lord of mankind, 
and that ‘All had gone out to make war against Mu‘awiya and 
to seek the imamate, but that the one who seeks the rulership 

his party carried away everything they could manage. One large ship¬ 
ment of funds, however, was eventually intercepted and returned. Also 
in the two-day interval between the departure of the Aghlabid and the 
arrival of Abu ‘Abdallah’s troops, the populace plundered Raqqada freely. 
It is unclear exactly which of these incidents the author is referring to 
(perhaps it is both). See Halm, Reich, 115, trans. 122; Ibn ‘Idhari, al- 
Bayan, I, 151; and QadI al-Nu‘man, Iftitah, par. 223 (p. 304) which states 
‘He [Abu Abdallah] ordered the search for the plunder of Raqqada. 
Thus, he retrieved much of it from the hands of the people and those it 
was sought from, and a great sum of goods was thereby amassed.’ 

175. These two men were Ibrahim b. Muhammad al-Dabbi, known as 
Ibn al-Birdhawn, and Abu Bakr b. al-Hudhayl, both executed in Safar of 
297/Oct.-Nov. 909. The latter of the two seems insignificant in the 
sources although, because this incident later became a major case of 
martyrdom in the view of the Malikis, both merited biographies in the 
later tabaqdt works. See ‘Iyad, Madarik , 390—4 (biography of Ibn al- 
Birdhawn), 394-5 (biography of Ibn al-Hudhayl); al-Malikl, Riyad , II, 
47-9 and 49-51. Ibn al-Birdhawn was apparently an agitator against the 
Hanafis, who hated him for it. He was also a student of Ibn al-Haddad. 
In the earlier period of Hanafi dominance under al-Sadini, he was ar¬ 
rested and officially beaten. After the Fatimid takeover, the Hanafis, 
namely Ibn Zafar and al-Kala‘i, denounced him again, this time for his 
pro-Umayyad propaganda, and this led to his death. Ibn ‘Idhari, a l-Baydn, 
I, 154-5; al-Khushani, 215-16, trans. 310-11. 
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has no right to what he seeks. 176 Abu’l-‘Abbas gave the order 
to kill them and then tie them to the tails of two mules to drag 
them through Qayrawan. They were killed, and that was done 
to them, and their disgrace was publicly proclaimed. Al-Ja‘fari 
had objected on behalf of one of the two who was known as 
Ibn al-Hudhayl and he made a request for him prior to his 
execution. Al-Khazarl, however, rebuked him and let him hear 
words that would be ugly to repeat. As a result, all those who 
had had aspirations restrained them and all those who had come 
out openly concealed themselves and reverted to humility in 
disgrace. The books of Malik and Abu Hanifa were sold to phy¬ 
sicians, pharmacists, and druggists who, out of disregard and 
contempt for them and despair of anything in them being of 
benefit, used them as wrapping paper. Some were sent to al- 
Andalus and to the east. 

We continued to enjoy bounty and an honoured position in 
that same manner until a letter 177 came from his brother an¬ 
nouncing the arrival of our master, peace be upon him, to Ikjan 
in the country of the Kutama, the homeland of the religion 
and fount of the faith. 178 Then he made preparations to go 
out to meet him. The dawn broke and morning appeared, the 
day came upon us and the night went away, souls were delighted 
and hearts radiant at the arrival of his news. Such joy it held it 
cannot be forgotten, a glowing splendour inextinguishable, a 

176. It is noteworthy that the argument put forward by the Maliki Ibn 
al-Birdhawn was in conflict with the traditionalist Sunni creed which, 
ever since the time of Ibn Hanbal, recognized ‘All as the fourth of the 
Rightly-Guided caliphs and as just in his war with Mu‘awiya. Ibn al- 
Birdhawn’s position reflects the pro-Umayyad attitude still prevalent 
among the Malikls in the Maghrib. 

1 77 - The following passage, like the one noted earlier, was quoted by 
Idris ( Vyun , 148-9 [pp. 169-70]) and published in Stern’s Studies in 
Early Ismd'ilism (pp. 101-2). Halm has translated it in Reich, 136-7, trans., 
145-6. 

178. The text of this letter is quoted by Qadi al-Nu‘man, Iftitdh (pp. 
289-90), followed by a description of the great meeting that took place 
shortly thereafter (pp. 291-2). 
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light that cannot be concealed. It was he whose excellence could 
not be hidden and The truth has now arrived and falsehood 
has perished’ [17: 81]. The stars declined and the Alive and 
Self-subsistent appeared. Abu’l-‘Abbas went out and we went 
out with him and met the lord on the mountain pass of 
Sabiba. 17 ^ I cannot forget his auspicious appearance, the splen¬ 
dour of his light, the brightness of his face, the elevation of his 
rank, the perfection of his build, and the resplendent beauty 
in his dawn. If I were to say that the lights that shine were cre¬ 
ated from the surplus of his light, I would have voiced the truth 
and the manifest reality. Abu’l-‘Abbas dismounted before him, 
may the blessings of God be upon him, and kissed the earth. 
He lay on the ground in front of him, and his brother Abu 
‘Abdallah dismounted for him, as did all of the friends from 
the Kutama and the others of their followers. No one was left 
riding except the Commander of the Faithful, may the bless¬ 
ings of God be upon him, the sun most radiant, and [his son] 
the shining moon and glittering light, Abu’l-Qasim. These two, 
may the blessings of God be on them both, were the light of 
the world. Our master Abu’l-Qasim was just behind al-Mahdl. 
Then Abu ‘Abdallah greeted his brother. Abu ‘Abdallah 
brought me close to our master and said to him, ‘O master of 
ours, this is the person whose story I related to you in Sijilmasa.’ 
Abu’l-‘Abbas spoke and expressed thanks and praise. I will never 
forget the words of our master, ‘May God be gracious toward 
you and bless us through you and thank you for your effort. 
You all are truly of our Shi‘a, and of the people of our loyalty, 
and of those who have loved us in the past.’ Next the people 
mounted, and the Commander of the Faithful proceeded to 
march. He drew AbuT-‘Abbas near to himself and he ordered 
me to accompany him. The earth began to shine with his light 
and the world was illuminated by his advent, and the Maghrib 
excelled because of his presence in it and his having taken 
possession of it. We were then in successive bliss whose begin¬ 
nings were praiseworthy and whose later parts were joyous in 

179. Sabiba lies about 90 km west-southwest of Qayrawan. 
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glorious might and in firm stability with an erudite sage and a 
king who is gentle and compassionate with the believers, mer¬ 
ciful ‘in a shade extended, water poured, fruits that abound 
uncut and not forbidden’ [56:30-33]. 

We were together with the shaykhs of the Kutama, their da‘ts , 
learned men, and the devotees of religion among their men, 
‘on raised mats’ [56:34], ‘with set drinking glasses, arrayed 
cushions, unfolded carpets’ [88:14], ‘under a thornless lote 
tree, stacked acacias, shade extended, water poured out* 
[56:28-31] that we drank among them ‘in a cup from a run¬ 
ning spring, white, a pleasure for those who drink’ [37:45-46], 
there being no headiness in it nor accusation of offence, ‘re¬ 
clining between strands of gold and brocade’ [18:31]. We 
plucked from the fruits of their thoughts and inhaled from the 
fragrances of their flowers matters whose benefit was great with 
me and whose outcome was lofty. The mercy of God be upon 
all the believers who have gained certitude, are true to their 
covenant, and patient, and God is compassionate and merciful 
to us and to them all. 

There was no duly authorized dal among them but that I 
learned from him with the permission of the shaykh Abu Musa. 
I harvested from their fruits both the exterior and the interior, 
and there was not one of them who did not stay with me and 
visit my home. And whatever I may forget, I shall 180 never for¬ 
get the dal of Malusa, the shaykh of the community and their 
legal authority, Allah b. Harun al-Tbani. 181 He combined his 

180. The passage that follows here was also quoted by Idris ( Vyun, 
pp. 211-13) and published in Stern’s Studies in Early Ismallism, 102-4. 

181. The praising of Aflah by the author is particularly noteworthy 
because he was a Kutami. As a dal of the prominence accorded him by 
the author, he is evidence of a learned elite among the Kutama. Al-Mahdi 
first appointed him qadi of Raqqada in 297/910. He died apparently in 
310/922 at the time holding the post of qadi of Raqqada and possibly al- 
Mahdiyya. Previously he may have been qadi of Tripoli, perhaps from 
the time of the conquest in 297/910 until shortly before his death. Idris, 
‘Uyun, 192, 211,213; Ibn Tdhari, al-Bayan , I, 159, 173; al-Khushani, 240, 
trans., 335; Dachraoui, Califat , 405-6; Halm, Reich , 332, trans., 375. 
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activity as a dal with the sciences of the religious law, and he 
reached back to the time of Abu Ma‘shar and al-Hulwani, and 
transmitted on their authority from al-Halabi. 182 I frequently 
met with him and visited him. He stayed with me many times 
and copied many books on law, traditions, and the virtues and 
speeches of our master and our lord, the Commander of the 
Faithful, ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, may the blessings of God be upon 
him and on the imams among his offspring. I heard from him 
the summons for the women and what types of proofs he would 
address to them that their minds will accept and retain. He 
would say, ‘God has the convincing proof [6: 149]. He said, 
‘This means the proof with which the scholar addresses the 
one he teaches or the ignorant person, using only what that 
person comprehends.’ He would address women and employ 

182. In his investigation for ‘The Sources of Isma‘ili Law’ (Journal of 
Near Eastern Studies, 35 [1976]: 29-40), Madelung found that Qadi al- 
Nu‘man cited two works by al-Halabi, a Kitab al-Masall and a Jami. He 
gives a possible identification there for this al-Halabi as ‘Ubaydallah al- 
Halabi, who transmitted directly from Ja‘far al-Sadiq and who died in 
the latter’s lifetime. See pp. 30, 34-5. Al-Hulwani is reported to have 
been sent by the Imam Ja‘far to the Maghrib, along with a certain Abu 
Sufyan, in 145/762 to spread Shi‘ism there. See Qadi al-Nu‘man, Iftitah , 
pp. 26-9,34,41-2, 131-2, 182. Al-Hulwani, who is specifically reported 
to have converted many of the Kutama, is said also to have lived such a 
long time that persons who related directly from him were still alive when 
Abu ‘Abdallah arrived in the Maghrib. But it is virtually impossible that 
Aflah and the others extended back to the time of al-Hulwani if he in 
fact came at the time of the Imam Ja‘far since the time elapsed was a 
century and a half or more. The list of those who are reported to have 
known al-Hulwani or were converted to Shi‘ism by him include the fol¬ 
lowing: Abu Hayyun known as Abu’l-Mufattish (Qadi al-Nu‘man, Iftitah, 
29, 38’ 39 > 4 °> 4 2 )> Abu Sufyan (a colleague of al-Hulwani, Iftitah 28, 
29), Umm Musa bint al-Hulwani (his daughter, Iftitah , 29, 133), Yahya 
b. Yusuf known as Ibn al-Asamm al-Ijjanl, ( Iftitah , 132), Isma‘il b. Nasr 
al-Ma‘adi, Abu’l-Qasim al-Warfajumi, Abu ‘Abdallah al-AndalusI, the da 1 
and judge Aflah al-MalOsI, and Hurayth al-JImali and Musa b. Makarim, 
two members of the party of Kutamis who first encountered Abu 
‘Abdallah al-Shi‘1 in Makka and urged him to return with them to their 
homeland. The name Abu Ma'shar here has no parallel elsewhere and 
he is otherwise unknown. 
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as evidence in their case items of their jewellery, rings, earrings, 
headgear, necklaces, anklets, bracelets, dresses, head bind¬ 
ing. l8 s Next he would cite examples pertaining to spinning, 
weaving, costume, and hair, and other items that suit the natu¬ 
ral disposition of women. He would speak to the craftsman using 
the terms of his craft and thus, for example, address the tailor 
by reference to his needle, his thread, his patch, and his scis¬ 
sors. He addressed the shepherd using references to his staff, 
his cloak, his horn, and his two-pouched travelling bag. 184 To¬ 
day I know of no one who can do that or of anyone to take my 
place in it or who has preserved the memory of it as I have. All 
that was due to the success given by my Lord and Creator and 
my Benefactor and Sustainer. May God’s mercy be upon him. 
Whenever he spoke, in his speech he was humble toward God, 
seeking what is with Him, and was tender of heart, amply tear¬ 
ful, and moist of tongue, and he mentioned God submissively, 
humbly, and affectionately. Of his maxims and his recommen¬ 
dations to me, I remember that he once said, ‘Be wary of placing 
your trust in anyone until he is firmly established. When he is 
firmly established, what he was concealing, as well as what he 
was making public, will both become manifest in him.’ 

It has reached me that the Commander of the Faithful al- 
Mahdi bi-llah was apprised of Aflah’s fine voice, excellence in 
recitation, and sincerity of intention. He had entrusted him 
with supervising the judicature in al-Mahdiyya, Raqqada, and 
other areas in the whole of his domain. He was indeed pious, 

183. ‘Ijar, alternately mi jar,\ ‘a thing which a woman binds on the head,’ 
Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon. See also al-Ya‘lawi (Idris, Vyun , p. 212). 

184. Or possibly ‘his sash’, depending on the reading of this word and 
the exact meaning of kurziyyatihi. The other items are things the shep¬ 
herd carries on himself. Dozy ( Supplement aux dictionnaries Arabes ) cites 
the form kurziyya meaning something like a strip of cloth used as a tur¬ 
ban or a belt. According to Dozy it is a Maghribi term. Thus the reading 
of the two mss. with kurziyyatihi appears to be correct. Another possible 
reading would be kurzayhi, but the word kurz, singular, already desig¬ 
nates a double pouch like a khurj , itself a (saddle) bag with two pouches 
(although khurjdn , dual, is also known for the same double pouched bag; 
see Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon). 
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chaste, righteous, devout, and virtuous. Once, longing to see 
him, al-Mahdi gave an order to search for him and he com¬ 
manded the doorkeepers to admit him mounted. The 
Commander of the Faithful was at the moment indisposed with 
one of his illnesses. Accordingly, Allah went in until he dis¬ 
mounted at the gate to the inner sanctuary of the great palace. 
He was then asked to go in to him. Al-Mahdi drew him close, 
welcomed him, and urged him to speak, but he was awed and 
overpowered by the emotion of it. But al-Mahdi gave him per¬ 
mission to speak, and he then spoke. Thereupon, the 
Commander of the Faithful said to him, ‘Silence.’ He was si¬ 
lent, and the Commander of the Faithful spoke, while Aflah 
burst into tears until the weeping overwhelmed him. What he 
heard from al-Mahdi impressed him profoundly and was of 
great significance in his ears. Then in front of him he rubbed 
his cheeks and suggested to al-Mahdi that he pray for his death. 

He said: ‘Woe to you, why so?’ 

Aflah answered, ‘O my master, you have placed me in a lofty 
position in relation to you. This is a noble station and a speech 
so privy that ‘none may touch it except those who are purified’ 
[56:79] and I fear for myself that I may stumble. My dying in 
this state of purity would be a most unsullied circumstance and 
a most glorious situation. Therefore, I ask of you, O my mas¬ 
ter, by the Majesty that you pray for me.’ 

Al-Mahdi said: ‘O Aflah, do not afflict me with the loss of 
you.’ 

He said: ‘O my master, the meeting place is with God.’ 

Then al-Mahdi wept and said to him, ‘May God choose for 
you the best.’ 

Aflah departed that day and retired. We congratulated him 
for what we had heard of this meeting and he related some of 
it to us. He died that same month, may the mercy of God be 
upon him and His pleasure. 18 * 5 

While we were in those pleasing conditions and that pure 


185. Aflah died in 310/922. 
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situation, suddenly there croaked among us the croaker of dis¬ 
cord and the disquieter of fates. Disasters followed successively 
night and day. The word became disunited, passions multiplied, 
opinions differed, matters were contested, and dreaded fear 
ensued. Resolution dwindled and deviation was mixed with 
guidance, and doubt with certainty — except for those of the 
devout whom God safeguarded — and rebellion gained ascend¬ 
ancy. The remnants of the men of the Aghlabids achieved what 
they were after by scattering, dissension, and help in fleeing, 
and in their goal of causing confusion and sedition. 186 Those 
drinking places were closed and the fires of war lit. These loath¬ 
some events continued widely and in succession. The she-camels 
ten months with young were left untended 187 and ‘convents, 
churches, oratories, and mosques in which the name of God 
was often mentioned were razed’ [22:40]. The river shrank, 
the stars grew dim, 188 the rains stopped, the sun of day was 
altered, the clouds multiplied, and storm clouds piled up, earth¬ 
quakes and darkness descended, and thunderbolts, lightning 
and thundering succeeded each other without relent. God pro¬ 
longed my days until in the passing of time I saw wonders, and 
the one did well who said: 1 ® 9 

I had hoped that I would die and not witness 
atop the minbars a preacher for Umayya. 

But God prolonged my days and they lasted long 
until I saw through time wondrous things. 

And I say just as the first one said: 

My ambition refuses anything but to rise to the summit even 
though the vicissitudes of events may lower my head. 


186. A revolt instigated by the Aghlabids followed the killing of Abu 
‘Abdallah. See Qadi al-Nu‘man, Iftitah, 320-2. 

187. See Qur’an 81:4. 

188. See Qur’an 81: 2. 

189. These two lines of poetry are ascribed to the poetess Bakkara al- 
Hilaliyya in al-Iqd al-fand by Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi (Cairo, 1940, vol. 2, p. 
105; Beirut, 1983, vol. 1, p. 347). 
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We endured the terrors and tasted, after our master, al- 
Mahdi, may the blessings of God be upon him, the sweetness 
of the age and its bitterness, and we fluctuated between its two 
halves. We were as Ibn Durayd said: 190 

If dreams intimated to me what I shall meet awake, 
ruin would deal me a fatal blow. 

Though my toughness fends off weeping from my eyes, 
the heart is stuck in the throes of lament. 

Should I die, my days are finite and every thing that reaches 
its limit comes to an end. 

I did not know, but time is passionately fond of severing 
what is joint and of shattering powers. 

I accept by force, and on the basis of force he becomes 
content who was outraged at the changes of destiny. 

I have milked the two sides of the age, at times it was bitter 
for me and at others sweet. 

If hard stone were touched by some of what my heart has 
encountered, it would pierce the solid mass of the rock. 

As for today, we say as did the ancients: 

Time passes and life does harm, 

the age repeats unpleasant lessons; 

Enduring anxiety and grievous worry, 

and a world that announces to you that no one is free. 

And the best the faithful can employ in disasters is 
the forbearance of the patient. 

I say: ‘O I would wish,’ but is there any hope for something 
begun by ‘would that!’ Will those days be auspicious for me 
when I put my trust in God, the Mighty and Glorious, and am I 
assured that the highest of ranks will be restored? Bounties in¬ 
crease by seeking the protection of the rightly guiding imams, 

190. This quotation is taken from the lengthy Maqsura poem of Ibn 
Durayd (223/837-321 /933). See Dlwdn Ibn Durayd wa shark maqsuratihi 
lil-Khattb al-Tabrizi , where the lines given here are nos 13, 12, 249, 27, 
25, 183, and 9 respectively with slight variations for nos 249 and 9. 
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may the blessings of God and His peace be upon them, and by 
submitting to them and accepting their command in prosper¬ 
ity and adversity, in times of hardship and of ease. In bearing 
witness and testimony through them, salvation before thejudge 
on the promised day becomes a reality. 

We were in that condition until the son of the Imam, 191 the 
ornament of the people, and the adornment of the days, de¬ 
parted to rectify what was corrupt, reveal what was concealed, 
illuminate what had become obscure, and rebuild what had 
been destroyed. He cut what temptation had produced and 
mowed over what had been caused to sprout until the truth 
began to bloom, and the dawn shone again, and that darkness 
was lifted. God, the Mighty and Glorious, never stops afflicting 
His servants by prosperity and adversity as a trial and a test, and 
because of what He intends and knows. God, thus, caused him 
to assume control over the faith so that he raised its beacon 
again and strengthened its buttresses, firmed its anchorages, 
and secured its pillars. He weakened the power of those who 
opposed him, destroyed their pillars, put out their fires, and 
with those who are rightly guided fought against those who 
went astray until God made the religion mighty. He gained 
success with the friends of God, and they returned after re¬ 
treat, and came forward after having turned back, and professed 
his doctrine, and submitted after abstaining. Through them 
God supported the religion and destroyed the building of the 
hypocrites; through them for His friend He rectified the cor¬ 
ruption; and through them He reinvigorated the servants. The 
pathways of truth appeared for the believers, and he made the 
guidance shine for those who would be guided and those seek¬ 
ing direction. Praise be to God, the Lord of the worlds, and the 

191. The ‘son of the Imam* is the future caliph al-Mansur who was 
then already the unproclaimed Imam since his father al-Qa’im had re¬ 
cently died, although the death was kept secret for the time being. Ibn 
al-Haytham therefore must have written this work during the period be¬ 
tween the death of al-Qa’im on Sunday, 13 Shawwal 334/17 May 946 
and the public announcement of the succession on 29 Muharram 336/ 
19 August 947. 
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curse of God be upon all wrongdoers, the first and the last. 
May God bless Muhammad, the Prophet, and the imams from 
his family, the pure, the good and the elect, a blessing everlast¬ 
ing and continuous to the Day of Judgment. 

The Book of Discussions is thus concluded. Praise be to God, 192 
the Lord of the worlds and may God bless Muhammad, seal of 
the prophets and master of the apostles, and his brother and 
legatee ‘All b. Abi Talib, the noblest of legatees, and the imams 
from the descendants of them both, the good and pure, and 
our master, lord, and owner and ruler of our affairs and the 
extended rope to which the Imam commanded us to cling, the 
descendant of the Imam al-Tayyib AbuTQasim, 19 ^ Commander 
of the Faithful, may the blessings of God be upon him, and on 
his pure forefathers, and his most noble sons who are expected 
until the day ofjudgment. May He grant them all peace. God is 
sufficient for us, how excellent a guardian is He. 


192. This concluding passage is by Hasan b. Nuh al-Bharuchi, the 
compiler of the Kitab al-Azhar. He is the transmitter of Ibn al-Haytham’s 
text as mentioned at the beginning of the translation above, n. 1. 

* 93 - Al-Tayyib, son of the Fatimid caliph al-Amir (d. 524/1130), dis¬ 
appeared as an infant. He is the last known Imam of the Tayyibi Isma‘ilis. 
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